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Mowsray House, TEMPLE, W.0., “a 1, 1891. 


HE great success which has attended the publication of the Review or Reviews enables me 
J to offer to supply it’ FREE to all those who ‘are serving the English-speaking race in 
circumstances which render it practically impossible for them to become subscribers. 

My object in publishing the REvIEWw was to. create a monthly organ — consecrated to the 
assertion of the unity of the English-speaking race—which would bring. the universal thought of 
the world, as expressed in its periodical literature, within the reach of all. , 

But the world-scattering tendencies. of the race create great difficulties in the way of the 
attainment of this ideal. ‘Thousands of those who are serving the general commonweal, and devoting 
their lives to the maintenance and exténsion -of ‘the domain of our common language, are compelled 
by the very condition of their service to live far removed from the newsagent aud-the bookseller. 

I therefore beg to intimate that, for the next six months, 1 shall be prepared to deliver the 
Review or Reviews free to any central offices, agencies, or societies which will, on their part, under- 
take their free distribution to any of the ailesing categories of the public servants of the English- 
speaking race :— - 

1. Missionaries of all denominations, Catholic or Protestant, in active service in the mission 


field. 
2. The officers and crews of Her Majesty's Navy in commission, at the rate a three copies for 


each ship, or one copy per 100 of the ship’s company. 
3. The reading-rooms of. the barracks or camps of the British Army, at home or abroad, in 


the same proportion. 
4. The officers and crews of the passenger steamers which form the ocean ferry between the 


various divisions of the English-speaking world, six copies per steamer. . 

5. The reading-rooms of all police barracks, one copy per station. ~ 

6. The keepers of lighthouses or lightships, whose lonely vigil is indispensable to the safety 
of the ocean highway. 
There are other categories of public servants to whom the same offer may be made, but for the 


present this will suffice. 
As a means of strengthening that sense of the unity of our race which is the an of the 
future peace of the world, and of developing the consciousness of common service to our common 


brotherhood, I commend this proposed distribution of the Review to the attention of my readers. 
W. T. STEAD. 
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June 1, 1891. 
Many things have happened last month 
The evolu- ; 
tionof at home and abroad, but few things have 
Conscience. been more significant of the progress of 
the world than the unanimous vote by which, 
on the 12th May, the House of Commons expelled 
Captain Verney from the Imperial Parliament, 
and so enabled the North Bucks electors to 
add their testimony to the reality of the 
Liberal revival by increasing the Liberal majority 
from 208 to 381. Captain Verney, although he 
had not succeeded in his intent, was sent to gaol for 
twelve months. Thereupon we had a signal illus- 
tration of the extraordinary moral possibilities latent 
in a law. It is often said that you cannot make a 
man moral by Act of Parliament. It is now in- 
controvertibly proved that you can enormously raise 
the moral standard of Parliament itself by a single 
clause in an Act of Parliament. If that particular 
clause had not been included in that Act, Captain 
Verney would have been received everywhere as a 
person against whose fitness for a seat in Parliament 
it was pharisaism to say a word. Because that clause 
was carried, the leader of the House declares, with 
the unanimous consent of both parties, that it is im- 
possible for Captain Verney to remain a Member of 
the House, or efficiently discharge his duties to his con- 
stituents ; and the House, after hearing the same thing 
from the temporary leader of the Liberals, at once, 
without a dissentient voice, expelled the offender from 
the number of its Members. Thusthe Act, which was 
extorted from Parliament in 1885, has actually in 1891 
created a conscience in Parliament. It is a limited 
conscience, it is true—painfully limited. We unfor- 
tunately failed in 1885 in adding a clause to the Bill 
making the corruption of a young married woman, or 
seduction when effected by fraud or false pretences, 
or when followed by desertion, a criminal offence. 
Had we done so, no doubt we should have created a 
conscience on these subjects also. That work, however, 
still remains tobe done. But the expulsion of Captain 
Verney gives an enormous impetus to the deter- 
mination with which all decent men and women will 
work for legislation on these matters. For it is now 
clear as daylight that by law you can not only punish 
criminals but you can develop the conscience of the 
whole community. 


The evidence which this case and others 
afford of the evolution of what may be 
called the rudiments of a Christian con- 
science even in politicians and wire-pullers, leads » 
thoughtful writer in one of the leading Nonconformist. 
newspapers to recall Butler’s great saying that, “ had 
conscience power as it has authority, it would rule 
the world.” In the Parnell case, as he reminds us, this. 
authority exerted power in unmistakable fashion :— 


If Conscience 
were king. 


The new force took no account of the customary and 
conventional authorities, asserted itself regardless of 
them, peremptorily issued its mandates, imperiously 
secured their accomplishment, and transformed as 2 
consequence the entire political situation. It brushed 
aside, as with the strength of a young giant, all the 
policies and tactics which had been supposed to be alone 
important, It has since shown no sign of retreating. 


And in this exercise of the authority of the 
Christian conscience, be it noted, the English Non- 
conformists and the Irish Catholics played a leading 
part—a happy illustration of Christian unity on the 
ethical ground, of good omen for the future. The 
Independent continues the argument :— 


Power the Christian conscience in our English common- 
wealth indubitably possesses; dare we look to it con- 
sciously and deliberately to rule ? No one proposes to in- 
vest it with the functions of formal legislation and adminis-. 
tration ; these may safely be left to the existing machinery. 
But can that which constitutes true government—the 
initiation, impulse, and direction of national action—be 
openly claimed for the Christian conscience, not merely 
as a matter of right but as a matter of fact? Un- 
organised as yet, and scarcely articulate, it has proved 
its superiority to the organised forces of party and pre- 
scription. As the situation presents itself to our view, 
there is not a political factor which can be compared with 
it for strength or effectiveness. Shall we conclude, then, 
that the transitional nature of the present epoch is a 
veritable call of God to the Christian conscience of this. 
country to take to itself its great power and reign P 


No doubt, no doubt. But will the keepers of the 
Christian conscience hear and obey the call? And 
will they, if they hear, have sufficient of that Divine 
sympathy and saving common sense, which is as- 
grace from on high, to enable them to use this great 
power without abusing it, and with a resolute im- 
partiality that does not excuse in an Englishman. 
—say in the Forest of Dean—what is held to be a. 
capital offence in the ease of the leader of the Irish. 


people ? 
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The dismay with which the party wire- 
™ ——_ . puller regarded the first manifestation of 
victory. the will of this new sovereign, has been 
considerably allayed by the discovery that, in the old 
phrase, “Godliness has promise of the life that 
now is as well as that which is to come,” or, to render 
the same truth in modern phrase, it was a good 
paying policy to repudiate Mr. Parnell. It is per- 
fectly easy to foretell, with the absolute cer- 
tainty of a scientific calculation, how a General 
Election will go, if only you have a sufficient 
number of by-elections by which to test the rising 
and falling of the party vote in comparison with the 
recorded polls at the previous elections. We have 
had more than enough by-elections in the past 
month to enable us to see that the Unionist majority 
of 1886 will disappear whenever Parliament is 
dissolved. There have been five contested elections 
in May, which were also contested in 1885, when the 
Liberal-Irish majority in the House was 170, and in 
1886, when the Unionist majority was 100. The 
result shows that the Unionist majority has dis- 
appeared, and that the electors approximate to the 
position of 1885. The figures are as follows :— 


1885. May, 1591. 
L. T.U. 


L. 
Whitehaven. ..1,125 
Stowmarket...4,606 
South Dorset 3,128 
Harborough. ..5,502 
North Bucks. 5,462 


19,825 17 248 15,918 18,767 19,684 18,875 


The totals come out as follows :— 


May, 1891. 
19,684 
18,875 


809 


1888, 

19,825 

17,248 

Majority (L) 2,577 


18,767 


(Cc) 2,849 @) 


The figures for the three periods are very 
remarkable. The first period stretches 
from the General Election down to the 
formal repudiation by Mr. Gladstone of the clause 
which wrecked his Bill. The second and longest period 
covers the time between the repudiation of the clause 
expelling the Irish Members and the O’Shea Divorce 
The third begins with the Divorce Case and 
ended—so far as this retrospect goes—with the North 
Bucks Election, May 28. Comparing the by- 
elections of these three periods with the polls in the 
same constituencies in 1885 and 1886, it is as clear 
as noonday (1) that until Mr. Gladstone repudiated 
the fatal clause which converted Ireland into a taxed 
Republic, the polls at the byes were almost “as in 
1886.” They would have been even worse but for 


Data for 
prophecy. 


Case. 
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the last two, Ilkeston and Burnley, when the clause 
was practically repudiated. (2) That after Mr. Glad- 
stone dropped that clause down to the O'Shea 
Divorce Case the polls were “as in 1885.” And 
(3) that since the Divorce Case, while the polls are 
still far better than they were in 1886, they have not 
regained the high water-mark of 1885. The figures 
are as follows :— 


First Period: From the General Election to the 
abandonment of the Jonah Clause. Nine constituencies : 
1886, By-Election. 

25,639 27,515 


26,751 26,903 26,709 


Lib. + 2,715 Lib. — 1,264 Lib.+ 806 
Second Period: From July 1st, 1887, after the clause 
was abandoned, to Nov. 1890, before the Divorce Case. 
Forty-four constituencies. 


Conservatives and 
Unionists 


By-Flection. 
167,057 
144,415 


1386. 
134,134 

Conservatives and 
140,447 134,910 


Lib. + 25,141 Lib. — 776 Lib. + 22,642 
Third Period : Eight constituencies, from Divorce Case 


to May 28th. 
By- Election. 
32,055 


32,210 


1886. 
25,680 
29,493 


Conservatives and 

Unionists 

Lib. + 5,723 Lib. — 3,813 Lib. — 156 

Of course, from this comparison all by-elections are 
excluded which were not contested both in 1885 and 
1886. But sixty-one by-elections, in 10 per cent. of 
the constituencies, afford quite sufficient data on 
which to base a confident calculation as to the result 
of the approaching General Election. 
act aac Unionists naturally look upon this result 

tionasa With dismay, and they are the more 
party move. ashast because these Liberal victories 
have taken place immediately after they played their 
trump card. There is no reason to doubt that the 
reluctance of the Conservatives to Free Education 
was chiefly overcome by representations of the 
enormous party advantage that would be reaped by 
an offer to pay school fees from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. It is always painful to swallow your 
principles, but it can be done if you believe that you 
will get fat on your meal. But what if they stick 
in your throat, or produce indigestion? That 
seems to have been the case last month on this 
matter of Free Education. As usual, the cari- 
caturists hit off the situation more neatly than the 
penmen. Although Ministers have’ kept the 
promise of Free Education before the country 
for more than a month, they have not yet 
ventured to explain the method by which they pro- 
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pose to give effect to their proposal. The Derby 
number of Punch shows us’ Mr. Goschen leading the 














THE LAST STRAW. HOW WILL THE CAMEL $1 AND IT? 


Conservative Party to the starting post with his 
Free Education Bill as a jockey in the saddle. But 


the horse has blinders over its eyes, and Mr. Goschen 
apologetically explains that with such a rider up 
blinkers are indispensable. The effect on the electorate 
is more roughly portrayed in the accompanying car- 
toons, reduced from the Dart, a Birmingham weekly 


of some considerable ability. 











THE CAMEL’S ANSWER. [May 15, 1891. 





OF REVIEWS: 


The real change in the Liberal fortunes 
The change < 
in the Liberal dates, however, not from the promise of 
ortunes. Free Education by the Government, but 
from the abandonment of the proposal to expel the 
Irish Members from Westminster, which was the 
dividing line between Separation and Union. Every 
one is in favour of some method of decentralisa- 
tion. Of this we have had remarkable evidence in 
the speech delivered by Lord Salisbury at Glasgow 
on May 20. He referred to a speech he had made 
some years ago at Edinburgh, “the capital of the 
other side of Scotland,” and said :— 

I ventured to make remarks jn favour of decentralisa- 

tion, of avoiding as much as possible the extreme interfer- 
ence and officialism which arise from eentralisation, and 
pointing to the powers of municipalities as the great 
remedy for such an evil. When I came home the late Duke 
of Buccleuch, with whom I had been staying, said to me, 
‘*What a Home Rule speech you have been making.” 
Well, it was perfectly true. Before I say anything further 
in praise of Home Rule, allow me to make this observa- 
tion—that if there is any country in the world where 
divisions are historically so deep and feelings are so 
bitter that they cannot be trusted to. do each other 
justice, that country can only receive any portion of 
municipal self-government with considerable precaution. 
I can only say that hypothetically, so that you may not 
assume that I am not raising the giving of Home Rule to 
such a country if it exists; but with this reservation I 
am a great believer in Home Rule. I should like to give 
to the municipalities, the municipal authorities, the oldest 
representatives of popular government in this country, 
the very utmost powers in dealing with all legislation that 
is of a businesslike character. 
If Lord Salisbury can speak thus, is it surprising 
that the electors at large have shown a generak 
tendency to support Home Rule ever since July, 1887, 
when Mr. Gladstone first made it quite clear that he 
was not determined to insist upon destroying the 
Imperial Parliament as a detail of his scheme for 
creating a subordinate statutory assembly at Dublin? 
The following is a list of the seats gained by the 
Liberals since July 1887 :— 

Spalding, Coventry, Northwich, Edinburgh (W), 
Southampton, Ayr, Govan, Kennington, Rochester, 
Peterborough, Bucks (N), St. Pancras (N), Carnarvon, 
Barrow, Eccles, Hartlepool, Stowmarket, Harborough. 

The Tory Unionists have gained. Doncaster, and 
have retaken the Ayr Burghs. 


“ Portugal,” said Mr. Rhodes lately, “ is 
still troubling me, but the matter will 
right itself in time. It is like a fly that 
tickles your nose in hot weather. The proper thing is 
not to swear.” This philosophic mood is probably due 
to the fact that his capacity for “ swear” is overdrawn 
upon in other directions. The threatened trek of the 
Boers across the Limpopo, although originally employed 


as a means of extorting “ globular thousands ” from 


Trouble in 
South Africa. 
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Mr. Rhodes for a worthless concession, has not been 
abandoned. President Kriiger seems to be acting 
loyally enough in “damping” the trek, but its 
authors persist in saying that they will seize 
Banyaland as soon as the recent deluge dries up. 
Should they be as good as their word, Mr. Rhodes will 
be compelled to do one of two things—fight them, or 
make terms. He will probably prepare to do the 
first, the better to do the second. At present he is 
on the fighting tack. If need be, he will lay down 
the Premiership, -his tenure of which depends on the 
Dutch vote, and stand forth as President of the 
British South African Company, holding the pass 
against the Boer invasion of British territory. As 
the Boers know that Mr. Rhodes is a man of his 
word, there will probably be no trek, or if there is it 
will be conducted under Rhodian auspices. Mr. 
Rhodes will fight without scruple and without remorse 
if unfortunately he should be forced to fight ; but his 
whole instinct is in the other direction. He has had 
no experience of bloodshed, whereas he has spent 
his life and made his reputation as the very Ulysses of 
shrewd and crafty management. If he cannot 
manage the trekkers when he has President Kriiger 
and the whole power of tha British Empire at his 
back, then indeed the hand of the great amalgamator 
must have lost its cunning. That is the very last 
thing that is implied by the news from the Cape, 
where he has just bought a site for the new South 
African University, and where his Government has 
introduced a Licensing Bill, under which two-thirds 
of the electors in any locality can forbid the renewal 
of any licence, and where no new licence can be issued 
until two-thirds of the electors have intimated their 
desire that it should be granted. That is to say, two- 
thirds of the electors, minus one, cannot shut up an 
existing public-house, but one-third of the electors, 
plus one, can prevent a new public-house being opened. 


oun eas Lord Salisbury has offered the Portu- 
tugueseon guese Government an arrangement by 
bag te.” which, in return for the cession of Manica, 
Zambesi. Portuguese sovereignty is recognised over 
50,000 square miles on the north of the Zambesi. 


The basis of this arrangement was explained by the 


_ Prime Minister with almost cynical candour at 
_ Glasgow. 


After describing Mr. Cecil Rhodes as “a 
very considerable man, a man of very many remark- 
able powers and remarkable resolution and will”— 
one of the most emphatic tributes ever paid by a 
British Prime Minister to a Colonial statesman— 
Lord Salisbury declared that not even the desire of 
pleasing our fellow-countrymen at the Cape could 
induce the Foreign Office to abandon the paramount 


duty of observing and sustaining international law 
and right. Therefore— 

We have come to a conclusion with respect to the 

occupation of territory which I believe will be beneficial 
to both parties if our present proposals are accepted. 
The territory we shall recognise as belonging to South 
Africa is high land on which white men can work and 
settle, and the peculiarity of English rule is that we are 
not satisfied with ruling over the natives, but that we 
should fill the land with our own people and our own 
blood. All the land on the bank of the Zambesi, and 
which we have offered to Portugal in exchange, and to 
which we think she has some historical claim, is land 
which can only be dealt with by those born in the 
country and have the blood of the country. 
Which, being interpreted, briefly is to this effect: 
Wherever white men can live and breed and settle 
in South-Eastern Africa, the land belongs to Eng- 
land; wherever they weaken and die, it is left to 
Portugal. The arrangement is not a bad one, if it is 
accompanied by two stipulations—First, that we 
are to have an indisputable right of way, free from 
duties or Portuguese botheration, through the un- 
healthy lands left to Portugal; and, secondly, that 
wherever there is navigable water, on which a British 
gunboat can float, such navigable water must belong 
to us by the same rule which secures us the whole of 
the habitable plateaux. The cradle and the gun- 
boat ought really to be quartered on the royal arms. 


The Collision 2 *° indunas from King Gungunhama 

onthe have arrived in this country, praying for 

Pungwe- an audience from the Great White Queen- 
Meanwhile the Portuguese and the English have 
come into collision inland of Massi Kesse. ‘The 
students from Lisbon and a miscellaneous rabble of 
Portuguese natives appear to have pushed in, from 
Masse Kessi, which they found deserted, into the 
neighbourhood of the first post of the British South 
African Company. Hereupon, as was inevitable, the 
Britisb pioneers brushed the invaders back across 
the frontier, the operation being accompanied with 
the loss of so few lives as to indicate very little 
stomach for a fight on the part of the Portuguese. 
The fight occurred on May 11th, according to the 
English telegram from Umtassa’s kraal. The Por- 
tuguese attacked a police post held by forty-seven 
men, six miles to the west of Massi Kes:e, on the 
plateau, and were beaten back after two hours’ 
fighting. The Portuguese official version says that 
the Chartered Company’s police, who were concealed 
in an intrenched position, suddenly opened fire on a 
Portugues3 reconnoitering party, killing seventeea 
and wounding twenty. Unfortunately, however, 
the latter, when foiled in their ambitious projects 
inland, avenged themselves by closing once moré 
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the moutk of the Pungwe. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who is acting at Cape Town as special correspondent 
of the Daily Graphic, has telegraphed that “the 
immediate occupation of the coast by a British naval 
force seems to be imperative.” Mr. Rhodes’s young 
men are very well able to take care of themselves 
‘nland, but the British admiral on the Mozambique 
station should be instructed to keep the river door 


open in the rear. 


ABloody he May-Day Demoustration in favour 
May-Day. of the International Eight Hours Day 
passed off peacefully in England, Germany, and 
Spain. There was bloodshed and rioting in France, 


(Fradelle and Young. 
MRS. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Italy, Belgium, and Hungary. M. Constans, the 
French Prime Minister, who is steadily establishing 
his reputation as the strong man of the Republic, 
had 52,000 soldiers under arms who would not 
hesitate to shoot, and who, as the result proved 
at Fourmies, did not hesitate to shoot with 
deadly effect. The disorder, however, did not 
rise beyond cavalry charges and occasional bayonet 
proddings, excep: in Rome, where two persons 
were killed and thirty-five wounded, including 
four officers ac] twenty-five soldiers, and in 


From a photo by) 


Fourmies, where fourteen persons were killed and 
forty wounded. The new Lebel rifle, with the smoke- 
less powder, proved very deadly on the mob; the 
ballets passed through one body after another, 
opening a lane after the fashion of grape-shot in old 
days. Mr. Cuninghame Graham, who attended an 
indignation meeting at Calais on account of. the 
Fourmies “ massacre,” was administratively expelled 
from France as a firebrand too dangerous to be 
tolerated among the explosives and combustibles in 
the Republic. Among the other incidents of 
Labour Day one of the most interesting was 
the immense success of Mrs. Cuninghame Graham. 
at the mass meeting at Madrid. Mrs. Cuninghame — 
Graham addressed the Spanish workers in their own 
sonorous and eloquent language, and was naturally 
welcomed with overwhelming enthusiasm. Mrs, Cun- 
inghame Graham, who is engrossed at present in the 
preliminary studies necessary to enable her to write 
the life of St. Teresa, with which she has already 
made good progress, could not resist the temptation 
to see whether she could address her own countrymen 
as fluently as she can lecture in the less musical 
tongue of her adopted country. The results showed 
that the English Socialists can always count upon 
an efficient and sympsthetic intermediary between 
London and Madrid whenever Mrs. Graham can 
be recalled from the era of St. Teresa. Note as 
a curious sequel to the shootings of the Eight Hour 
men on May Ist that M. Constans intervened on 
May 26th to secure a twelve hours’ working day for 
the omnibus employés of Paris. They had gone on 
strike against the working day of seventeen hours 
and a seven days’ week. 


i The Grand Jury at New Orleans has 
Submerged returned a presentment which practically 
* declares that the lynching of the Italians 
was the work of the first, the best, and the most 
law-abiding citizens, and that, as the acts of the 
perjurer and the briber seemed to dominate in the 
Courts, there was a desperate situation which re- 
quired desperate remedies. Therefore, as the act 
was practically that of the whole city, the Grand 
Jury did not feel justified in presenting indictments 
against the lynchers. They did present them, how- 
ever, against six of the alleged bribers of the jury, 
of whom one Detective O’Malley was the chief. The 
Italians growl, but the Americans stand firm. Dr. 
Albert Shaw, my American colleague, writes on the 
subject as follows :— 


Out of this incident is emerging a revival of Ameri- 
canism. The blinded eyes millions of American 
citizens are suddenly opening to a perception of the 
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folly and danger of a further encouragement of undesir- 
able immigration. If America owes anything to the 
world, it owes first of all the duty of preserving at 
their highest and best the fundamental institutions of 
American society and government. In many States, all 
that is required of an immigrant is a few months’ 
residence and a declaration of intention to become a 
naturalised citizen. In Minnesota, for example, the 
period is only four months. A company of Czech, or 
Polish, or Italian pauper labourers, absolutely illiterate 
and of undesirable morals, may leave their native coun- 
try in midsummer and arrive in Minnesota in time to 
participate in the November elections for local, State, 
and Federal officers. 
residence is six months—two months longer than in 
Minnesota. It is time that American citizenship were 
conferred upon foreigners only as a proud distinction in 
cases of approved merit. The test should include a 
thorough knowledge of our political system; a good 
speaking, reading, and writing acquaintance with the 
English language ; an industrial standing well removed 
from pauperism ; and a record, antecedent and present, 
that is wholly free from criminal stain. The several 
States should decline henceforth to admit foreigners to 
political privileges until they have completed their 
naturalisation as American citizens. Some definite and 
comparatively stringent check should be placed upon 
immigration, and the naturalisation laws and methods 
especially should undergo complete reconstruction. 


The New South Wales Parliament was 
opened on May 19th. The attempt to adopt 
uniform action in submitting the Federa- 
tion proposals to all the Colonies has failed. 
Sir Henry Parkes gave notice of a resolution in 
favour of Federation, subject to reserves as to omis- 
sions or amendments, and a reference to the people in 
the electoral capacity for final approval. When, 
however, he announced that he would postpone his 
resolutions until after the adoption of his Local 
Government Bill and the Bill abolishing plural 
voting, Mr. Dibbs, as leader of the Opposition, 
moved a vote of no confidence, which, on being pressed 
to a division, was negatived only by the casting vote 
of the Speaker. It would not be surprising, con- 
sidering the jealousy which New South Wales Free 
Traders have shown of the Federation scheme, if no 
further progress was made for a time in the direction 
of Intercolonial Federation. That, however, only 
increases the urgency of progress in the direction of 
Imperial Federation. The Empire Trade League 
gains adherents daily, and its Canadian members are 
about to address the Crown through the Dominion 
Parliament, asking for a conference of Colonial 
representatives in London to discuss the best means 
of promoting inter-Imperial trade. 


The 
Prospects of 
Australian 
Federation. 


The Apostle /he May meetings have brought, as usual, 
s low to the somewhat pagan region of Fleet 
mnea. Street and the Strand an invigorating flood 

of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. The missionary meet- 


In various States the period of , 
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ings have been as well attended as ever, and Exeter 
Hall has heard once more the reports of our propa- 
gandists among the distant and dusky races of 
mankind. Few of these heralds of Christian 
civilisation brought back so cheerful a report as 
the Rev. W. G, Lawes, who has just returned 
from Port Moresby, after eleven years’ absence, 
for the purpose of seeing through the press his trans- 
lation of the Gospel into Motu, which the missionaries 


[the London Stereoscopic Co. 
THE REV. W. G. LAWES, NEW GUINEA. 


have decided has the best claim to be regarded as 


From a photo by) 


the literary language of New Guinea. The London 
Missionary Society has 50 stations occupied in that 
island, with 227 coloured teachers for the adjacent 
islands, and 2,000 children in school. Twenty New 
Guineans are themselves employed as teachers, carry- 
ing the spelling-book and the slate into regions 
where their fathers could only have yone as prisoners 
awaiting a cannibal feast, or as conquerors spear in 
hand. 


At a missionary meeting—the first held in New Guinea 
—a few months ago, one of the speakers picked up a 
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spear, and he said: ‘‘This used to be our constant c.m- 
panion. We dared not go to our gardens withcut it ; we 
- took it in our canoes ; we carried it on our journeys ; we 
slept with it by our side, and we took our meals with it 
clos; at hand ; but,” he said, ‘‘ we can now sleep safely 
because of this,” holding up the book of the Gospels. 
“This book has brought to us peace and protection, and 
we no longer require the spear.” 
Mr. Lawes speaks highly of the British adminis- 
trator, Sir W. MacGregor, who appears to obey in 
spirit and to the letter his instructions, “to the utmost 
of his power to provide religion and education among 
the native inhabitants.” Nothing is heard of the 
Germans on the North, beyond vague rumours of 
disease and death. No news crosses the island, 
journalism not yet having been invented in New 
Guinea, although the natives are very eager to 
obtain newspapers, which they value as substitutes 
for the fig leaf of our first parents. The Times, Mr. 
Walter will be glad to hear, is in particular request, 
owing to the fact that it is printed on the thickest 
paper. 
The May meetings afford no inadequate 
ee. register of the faith and courage and 
charity of the British public. The Church 

Missionary Societies report higher receipts than ever 
before—the two divide between them no less than 
£400,000 ; while the Wesleyan, the Baptist, and the 
London Missionary Societies all report deficits, which 
in the case of the first two amount to £10,000 each. 
Strange to say, the Bible Society, which has an 
annual income of £217,000, cannot make both ends 
_ meet. Its deficit last year was £14,000, and it is 

now £40,000 in debt. One of the younger societies, 
which has displayed the most astonishing vitality, as 
measured by the growth in its subscriptions and 
branches, is the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Unlike most other societies, it has a 
soul, and that soul is Benjamin Waugh, the editor of 
the Sunday Magazine. Mr. Waugh is a veritable 
children’s Archbishop for all England,and not for Eng- 
land only, but for the whole of the three kingdoms. 
Wherever a tortured child. moans in garret or in 
cellar, there Mr. Waugh appears as a deliverer and 
avenger. He has now sixty aid committees in Eng- 
land, two in Wales, and three in Ireland. The in- 
come of the Society has risen from £8,871 to £19,421, 
but it is unable to cope with the whole field for lack 
of funds. It ought to have a revenue of £50,000 
per annum, and no doubt before long Mr. Waugh 
will raise that and more also. Last month he secured 
the quasi-conditional support of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who has publicly confessed that— 


To bring punishment on brutal and negligent parents 


seems, on the whole, a beneficial function ; for though, 
by protecting the children of bad parents (who are on. 
the average of cases themselves bad), there is some 
interference with the survival of the fittest, yet it isa 
defensible conclusion that in the social state philan- 
thropic feeling may, to this extent, mitigate the rigour of 
the natural law. a 
To have extorted such an admission from the great 

apostle of the doctrine, “let the devil take the hind- 

most,” justifies a belief that Mr. Waugh, whose por 

trait appears on the opposite page, will raise his 

£50,000 per annum. It is much easier to take a 

collection than to convert the very Pope of laisseg- 

faire. 

The Miranzai expedition against the 
Frat indian Pathan tribes on the north-west frontier 
of India has come to a close. Sir W. 

Lockhart, at the head of a punitive column, has for 

several weeks past been engaged in penetrating into 

the heart of mountain fastnesses, inhabited by war- 

like highlanders who had defied our authority, 

troubled the peace of the border, and shown 

signs of a disposition to enter into a hostile con- 

federacy against the civilised power in the plains. 

The tribe made a stand at Mastaon on the 9th, 

where they were routed with a loss of 300 of their 

clansmen; and Sir W. Lockhart was able to levy 

fines and destroy towers all along the Miranzai 
border. The enterprise was, however, not by any 

means a holiday promenade. When the expedition 

was over it was found that Sir Walter had lost one 

hundred men killed and wounded, including: five 

British and three native officers. The total loss on 

board the Victory, Nelson’s flagship, at the decisive 

victory of Trafalgar, was only fifty-seven killed and 

108 wounded. The only permanent gain purchased” 
by these expeditions is the roads, the construction of 

which they necessitate. Nothing pacified the Scoteh 


- Highlands until General Wade made roads passable 


for cannon, 


The vengeance of the Indian Government 

Manipur. has descended upon Manipur, and all the 
leaders in the recent opposition to the — 

policy of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Quinton have now 
been arrested. Manipur is in the military occupation — 
of British troops, the Jubraj, the Senaputty, and all 
their chief men are awaiting trial. The elephant has” 
crushed the rat, but the question whether or not the 


‘rat was in the right is being hotly discussed in 


England. Opinion is divided. Putting out of court 


‘all those partisan prints which always jump to the 


conclusion that their countrymen are in the wrong— 


. when that conclusion is likely to damage the Govern- 3 








From a photo supplied by) [the London Stereose-pic Co. 
THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
Hon. Director of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
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ment of the day—there is no doubt that many English- 
men regard the policy sanctioned by Lord Lansdowne 
with regret, not unmixed with some degree of shame. 
Some object to any interference with the Senaputty, 
who has played a part in Manipur very much like 
that of Arabi in Egypt; others, who admit that it was 
lawful and just to punish the Senaputty for king- 
making without our leave, condemn the apparent 
treachery of inviting him to a Durbar on leaving 
which he was to be arrested after hearing his sen- 
tence; while yet a third section, who see nothing 
savouring of treachery in the invitation to the Durbar, 
roundly condemn Mr. Quinton and Lord Lansdowne 
for attempting so perilous an enterprise with such 
inadequate 
means. It is 
noteworthy 
that in Mani- 
pur, as in 
Egypt, the 
fatal first step 
was forced on 
from outside in 
opposition to 
the judgment 
of the British 
Resident, 
whose views, 
* as he was on 
the spot, ought 
certainly to 
have been re- 
garded as 
worthy of 
more consider- 
ation than they 
received. The Manipur incident is a gloomy one, 
relieved only by the story of the escape of Mrs. 
Grimwood — whose march across the hills under 
fire is a signal illustration of the latent capacity 
of woman to suffer and to dare—and the brilliant 
defence of Thobal by Lieut. Grant. ‘ How could 
we be beaten under Grant Sahib?” said his 
Ghoorkhas and Punjabis. “He is a tiger in 
fight.” Grant has received the Victoria Cross “ for 
conspicuous bravery and devotion to his country.” 


MRS. GRIMWOOD. 


The The East comes ever nearer to the West, 
Tzarewitch and it is now less than four weeks from 
in Japan: Tondon to Japan. The new steamship 
line of the Canadian Pacific brings the mails across 
the Pacific in ten or eleven days. Ninety hours fetch 
them to Montreal. The close proximity of the land 
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of the Rising Sun to the Old World will make 
Japan more popular than ever with European 
tourists: The cut which the Tzarewitch received 
over the head from the sword of a Japanese 
policeman at Otsu on May 11th might, if it had 
been an inch deeper, have changed the history of 
Europe for the next half-century. The cause of the 
sudden attack on the heir to the Russian throne is 
still obscure ; but the fact that the blow was dealt by 
a policeman of several years’ standing, has inclined 
many people to the belief that the young men 
had gone to “see life,” and that in the course 
of their high jinks the heir-apparent went toq 
far, and suffered accordingly. The story, since 
contradicted, that the Crown Prince of Greece saved 
the life of the Tzarewitch has excited some enthusiasm 
in Russia. If it were true, it might yet have an 
important bearing upon the future of Eastern 
Europe. The Tzarewitch’s wound appears to have 
been but slight, and he is already on his way home 
through Siberia, where his visit has been made the 
occasion for a general shortening of the sentences of 
the convict population. If only the young man 
could but make a tour of the prisons and convict 
establishments ! 


Russia and Meanwhile, during the absence of the 
the Balkans. ‘1/4 rewitch, it is reported, and contradicted 
once more, that a marriage has been arranged between 
him and one of the princesses of Montenegro. ‘The 
Princess is a young lady whom any man ought to be 
gladto marry. She brings with her no dower save the 
inheritance of the mountaineer — health, uncor- 
rupted blood, high spirits, and the indomitable 
soul of the one heroic race of South-Eastern 
Slavdom. Educated in St. Petersburg, the Mon- 
tenegrin girls were regarded at one time as pos- 
sible brides for some of the Grand Dukes. If 
a Montenegrin princess should become Empress of 
Muscovy, her sisters will find Grand Dukes enough - 
among their suitors. The affairs of the Balkan Penin- 
sula will long continue to preoccupy the attention of 
Russian diplomacy. The confused and confusing 
politics of Servia, where the Regents distinguished 
themselves last month by expelling Queen Natalie 
with illegality and brutality, and the disappointing 
policy of Bulgaria, will tend to concentrate more and 
more the sympathy of the Russians upon the people 
of the Black Mountains, 


The Russians being baulked of their loan 
ae See by the refusal of the French Rothschilds, 
under pressure of popular protests in 
England, to finance the persecutors of their co- 
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religionists, appear to have determined to enforce 
with severity the existing law which confines the 
Jews, with certain specific exceptions, to a large tract 
of territory in the south-east, and which, by the way, 
many times larger than the land of Canaan. The 
process of turning out the non-authorised Jews 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg is being carried out 
with relentless severity. The Grand Duke Sergius and 
his newly converted wife have taken up their abode 
in Moscow, of which the Grand Duke is Governor- 


— 


THE TZAREWITCH. 


General. M. Pobedonostzeff, whose shadow is now 
almost eclipsing the throne, is forging fresh edicts of 
persecution against the Jews. They are now to be 
forbidden either to open their shops on Sunday or close 
them on Saturday. Baron Hirsch is pushing for- 
ward his schemes for transporting his compatriots to 
South America, The Russians are reported to be 
arranging to settle half a million on the Gulf of 
Akabah in the Red Sea. There are many Jews 
trickling back to, Palestine, but nothing is more 
curious about the modern Israelite than the contempt 
in which he holds thé land of his forefathers. 
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The Irish National League of Great 
Mr. Farnell’s Britain held its Annual Convention 

at Newcastle on May 16, and unani- 
mously condemned Mr. Parnell as both morally 
and politically unfit for any further trust or confi- 
dence. Archbishop Croke has made his annual visi- 
tation through his diocese one long demonstration 
against the disruptionist and divider. The enthu- 
siasm with which he has been greeted is the way in 
which the honest Catholics of the south - protest 


~~ 


‘ 
PRINCESS HELENE OF MONTENEGRO. 


against the ruffianism of the Parnellite attack upon 
the hierarchy. Archbishop Walsh, who has just re- 
turned from Rome, has explained in the Times how it 
was that the Irish bishops, with a charity that suffereth 
long and is kind, refused to condemn Mr. Parnell 
until they were quite sure that he had no answer to 
the charge brought by Mr.O’Shea. Certainly of that 
charity which suffereth long and is blind, but which is 
still the first of all the graces, there has seldom been 
a more conspicuous illustration than the refusal on 
the part of many Irishmen even now to believe that 
Mr. Parnell had not a complete answer to the 
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accusation. The decree nisi was made absolute last 
month, and it is expected that the respondent and 
co-respondent will marry. Should they do so, 
even the most sceptical of the Irish will admit that 
they can no longer pretend that the relations 
between Mr. Parnell and Capt. O’Shea’s wife were 
other than was asserted in the Divorce Court. The 
marriage would simplify matters considerably. 
When that is announced the chief difficulty of the 
hierarchy will disappear. 

The House of Commons has refused, by 
78 to 52, to pass a resolution in favour of 
allowing women to sit as County Coun- 
cillors. More than the usual amount of nonsense 
was talked by the opponents of the resolution, 
apparently for the purpose of showing that no matter 
how illogical female citizens may be, they cannot be 
more illogical than many of the elected (male) repre- 
sentatives of the exclusively male electorate. Mr. 
Cremer, for instance, declared of half the human 
race that “they toiled not, neither did they spin,” a 
remark which ought to cost him his seat at the 
next election. While Mr. Labouchere, posing as 
a traditional Conservative representing the wisdom 
of our ancestors, likened the inability of women 
to sit on County Councils to the inability 
of himself and his fellow Members to suckle 
children. Of course in the interest of the children, 
a good deal might be said in favour of an 
Act of Parliament forbidding Mr. Labouchere to 
assume:the functions of a wet nurse; but as we are 
content to rely upon the disability imposed by nature, 
why cannot he show the same confidence in the 
natural incapacity of women to act as County Coun- 
cillors, instead of insisting upon reinforcing nature by 
an Act of Parliament? The fact is that we shall 
never get the question put on its true footing until 
we insist upon the entue abolition of all artificial 
barriers between capable persons and the due dis- 
charge of all the duties of citizenship. We claim 
for women as absolute a right to sit in Parliament 
or to command a regiment as for Mr. Labouchere’s 
rights to suckle his wife’s babies. The more obvious 
the unfitness of either man or woman for certain 
functions, the less need is there for statutory inter- 
dicts. The Women’s Liberal Federation, however, 
notwithstanding the earnest and eloquent appeal of 
the Countess of Carlisle, refused, although by a 
narrow majority, to insist upon the political enfran- 
chisement of their sex. The majority is still content 
that women should be the Gibeonites of politics, 
doing the dirty work of the dominant male, but 
denied any opportunity of moulding a policy in 


The Citizen- 
ship of 


Women. 
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support of which they are exhorted and expected to 


speak, to canvas, and to toil. 


The Par- Ministers make slow progress with their 
lamentary legislation. Already the Standard de- 
Treadmill. 
clares that autumn sessions are a mistake, 
It is now June, and Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase 
Bill, which did not pass through Committee till 
May 22, is still under debate. The Factory Bill is hung 
up. The Free Education Bill has not even seen the 
light. The House, restive about Newfoundland and 


about Manipur, and suffering more or less from — 


influenza, which has placed almost all the leading 
Liberals—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Mr. Mundella, 
and Mr. Stansfeld—hors de combat, is getting out of 
hand. A Bill has been introduced authorising tLe 
Government to proclaim a close time for seals in 
Behring Sea pending the inevitable arbitration. 
The Labour Commission has settled down to draw 
up a programme which embraces the whole range of 
the subject. The syllabus is the summary of the scope 
of the inquiry: “Trade differences between em- 
ployers and employed.” (1) Their causes; (2) their 
development, organisation, and conduct; (3) their 
cost; and (4) their prevention. 
which is by far the most important, is s-bdivided 
as follows :—(a) Conciliation by joint committee, or 
otherwise; (b) mediation; (c) arbitration, voluntary 


or compulsory ; (d) sliding scales; (€) profit sharing ; 


(/) industrial partnerships ; (gy) co-operation. The 
Commission is divided into three groups :—(a) Iron 
and Coal (Mr. David Dale, chairman); (b) Dock, 
Railway, and Agriculture (Lord Derby, chairman) ; 
and (c) Textile and Miscellaneous (Mr. Mundella, 
chairman). It is notable that all the chairmen, as 
well as the president of the Commission, were sup- 
porters or colleagues of Mr. Gladstone at the General 
Election of 1885. 


President President Harrison’s prolonged and re- 
Harrison’s markable tour through the South and 
Tour. far West of the United States has been 
chiefly notable to Englishmen because of the 


manner in which the President emphasised what 


would in England be called a wise Imperial policy. 


Nothing is more evident than that the sixty-five 
millions of Americans are beginning to find their 
share of the Continent too small for them. President 
Harrison’s felicitous speeches have won universal 
praise, and his thoroughly cordial reception by 
political opponents has so stimulated sentiments of 
mutual respect and of generous forbearance that 
something like an era of universal good-feeling has 
dawned, at least for the moment. 
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DIARY FOR MAY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
April 30. Captain Verney, M.P., committed for 
trial. Bail raised. 


Arrival of the Queen in England from 


Grasse. 
French Parliamentary Committee decides 
jn favour of limiting ‘ours of labour by 


law. 

Grand Committee on 1, de negative Mr. 
Buxton’s Clause to tiie Factories and 
Workshops Bill raising the age of child- 
workers to twelve, by 26 to 23. 

May 1. May - ag Labour Demonstrations. 
Rioting in nce and Rome. 

Anglo-Spanish Naval Yards at Bilbao de- 

stroyed by fire. 


MR. LIDDERDALE, GOVERNOR OF BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The One Thousand Guineas won by Mr. 
Noel Fenwick’s Mimi. 

2. Prince Bismarck returned for Geestemiinde 
by a large majority over his Socialist op- 
ponent, 

Royal Naval Exhibition opened at Chelsea 
by the Prince of Wales. 
Monster Labour Demonstration in Hyde 


Park. 
Hansard Publishing Union declared bank- 


rupt. 

4, Exciting Debate in the French Chamber on 
the May-day disturbances and riots at 
Fourmies. Order of the Day expressin, 
cympnthy with the working class an 

ational Army and the devotion of the 
Chamber to the work of Social Reform 
adopted. 

Sir. W. Houldsworth’s motion to raise the 
limit. age for employment of children to 
eleven years rejected by Grand Committee 
on Trade (Factories and Workshops Bill). 
Opposed by Mr. Mathews; supported by 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. G. Howell, Mr. 

. Sydney Buxton. 

5, Conference of Nationa! Education Society 
discusses Government Proposals for Free 
Education. 


Extraordinary meeting of shareholders in 
the Hansard Publishing Union. Com- 
mittee of Investigation resolved upon. 


6. Grand Jury of New Orleans refuse to return 


indictments in connection with the ]ynch- 
naa Italians. 

Mr. Lidderdale, Governor of the Bank of 
England, presented with the Freedom 
of the City. 

Chilian ship /tata carries off the United 
States Deputy Marshal from San Diego, 
California. 

Trial of Captain Verney, M.P. Prisoner 
pleads guilty and is sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 


7. The Queen visits the Naval Exhibition. 


First meeting of the Central Foundation 
Schools of the City of London, Mr. 
Goschen, chairman. 

Battleship Empress of India launched at 
Pembroke Dock by the Duchess of 


Connaught. 
8. Bill granting Amnesty to May-day rioters 
rejected by the French Chamber by 318 to 


199. 

Deputy Marshal landed. Pursuit of the 
tata ordered by the United States 
Government. 

9. Sugar Tax Reform Bill passed by the 
Reichstag by 151 to 129. 

ag Exhibition opened by the Lord 

ayor. 

11. French Senate passes the Bill ratifying the 
Anglo-French Convention for the arbitra- 
tion of the Newfoundland Dispute. 

Expulsion of Mr. Cuninghame Graham, 
MP. France for revulutionary 


utterances. 
Attempt on the life of the Tzarevitch at 


Kioto. 
12. Panic on the Paris Bourse on the financial 
crisis in Portugal. 
Deputation from the Royal Society to Lord 
Cranbrook and Mr. Goschen objecting to 


the erection of an Art Gallery at South 
Kensivgton. 

13, French Chamber adopts‘ Government 
measure to regulate horse-racing and Let- 
ting on races. 

erence on National Insurance. 

14, Riotsat Wuhu. Roman Catholic mission 
burnt. British Consulate wrecked. 

15. Resignation of the Portuguese Ministry. 

Conference of the National Union of Miners. 
Resolutions passed in favour of shortening 
hours of labour, and of oem an in- 
creased number of qualified miners as 
mine ins rs. 

16. Annual mvention of Irish National 
League at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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SIR W. WHITEWAY, OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


17. Birth of the daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife. 

President Carnot : tarts on his tour through 
the South of France. 

18, Riots at Belgrade consequent on the attempt 
of the Government to remove Queen 
Natalie by force. 

The Mayor of New Orleans ests the 
Governor of Louisiana to recall the exe- 
quatur of the Italian Consul. 


Twenty-third Annual Co-operative Congress 
meets. 


19. Queen Natalie leaves Servia. 
m, to celebrate the six hundred and 
fil of the Hanseatic 
League meets at Lubeck. 

Martial law proclaimed in Hayti consequent 
on the disturbance arising from the deposi- 
tion of General Legitime from the Presi- 
dency of the Republic. 

Fresh excesses against Jews in Co: fu. 

ts made by the agents in Paris 

ArT tes Onilian Parliament with the United 

— Government with respect to the 


Lord Salisbury presented with the Freedom 
of the City of Glasgow. 
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. Ornithological Congress at Pesth, con- 
cluded. 
Co-operative Congress at JLincoln, con- 


cluded. 

Strike of tailors. Four thousand men cease 
work. 

New Portugese Ministry formed. General 
d’Abreu de Sousa, Premier. 

Jubilee of the King of Roumania. 

International Postal Congress at Vienna. 

Capture of the Senaputti. 

News received of another attack on the 
Chartered Company’s force by the Portu- 
guese near Fort Salisbury. 

Arrest of MM. Turpin and Tripone in Paris 
on a charge of treachery for betraying the 
secret of the manufacture of melinite to 
an English firm. 

French omnibus drivers go on strike. 

Australasian dele- gates to the Postal Con- 
gress signify the adhesion of their re- 
spective Colonies to the Postal Union from 
October 1, 1891. 

Sefior Canovas presents to the Spanish 
Senate two Bills to regulate the work of 
women and children. 

. Visit of Queen Wilhelmina and the Queen 
Regent to Amsterdam. 

Spring menting of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation at Bisley. 

Derby-day. Sir F. Johnstone’s Common 
winner by two and a half lengths. 

Berlin Municipal Council passes re- solution 
by seventy -three votes to five, requesting 
the Goernment to abolish th corn duties. 

Strike of omnibus drivers in Paris con- 
cluded. 

. Bill to regu'ate betting on racecourse 
discussed in the French Senate. 

Mr. Noel Fenwick’s Mimi win: the Oaks. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 


April 30. Earl Spencer at Northamptonshire 


Town Council, on Technical Education. 


May 5. M. Ribot, in the French Chamber, states 


that Chili had appealed to Brazil, the 
United States, and France to aid in re- 
storing peace. 

Mr. Goschen at the Mansion House, on the 
Issue of One Pound Notes. 

Mr. Goschen to Deputations from Cham- 
bers of Commerce on Postal Reforms. 

M. Leon Say in the Chamber against M. 
Meline’s Prohibition Tariffs. 

Mr. Parnell at Mullingar, on the Land Pur- 
chase Bill. 

M. Meline, in the French Chamber, in 
reply to the Free Traders. 

M. Ribot on the Anglo-French Convention 
for the settlement of the Newfoundland 
Dispute. 

Sir W. Harcourt at Newton Abbot on the 
moral of the by-elections. 

Mr. W. H. Smith in answer to his con- 
stituents on the Government proposals 
for Free Education. 

Mr. Chamberlain on a national scheme of 

nsions for old age. 
r. Parnell at Limehouse. 

Marquess di Rudini states that Baron di 
Fava's recall from Washington was a 

test against the action of the United 
tates declaring itselfirresponsible for the 
New Orleans lynching. 

Sir C. Tupper at the Fair Trade Club 
Dinner on Fair Trade. 

Mr. Burt at Durham on the necessity for 
shorter hours of labour, disclaims the need 
= Parliamentary legislation on the sub- 


Mr. Acland at the Co-operative Congress on 
the growth of the co-operative movement. 

Lord Jersey, on opening the New South 
Wales Parliament, announces schemes of 
reform to be introduced. 

Sir Henry Parkes submits Resolution to 
New South Wales a approving 
the proceedings of the Federation Con- 
vention, and providing that the question 
be submitted to the vote of the people. 

Lord Salisbury at Glasgow on foreign 
affairs and local self-government. 

Statement by the French Minister of 
Marine as to the alleged supply of smoke- 
less powder to foreign firms. 


Mr. Parnell at Belfast on the Land Par- 14. Sir W. Hart Dyke statesthat the Education 


chase Bill. 

M. de Freyciaet makes statement in 
respect to the melinite scandal. 

The Portugese Finance Minister on the 
collision between the Portuguese and the 
British South African Company. 

President Harrison makes a statement on 
the present position of the Behring Sea 
Question. 

Mr. Goschen at a Primrose League Meet- 
ing in St. James’s Hall on Free Educa- 
tion. 

Lord Hartington at Bakewell on the alliance 
betwe en the Liberal Unionists and the 
Conservatives. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


April 39. Merchandise Marks Bill read a third 
time 


4. Debate on Motion to go into Committee 


on Newfoundland Fisheries Bill. Resolu- 
tion by Lord Kimberley that reasonable 
time be given for Colonial legislation 
before going into Committee rejected by 
113 to 30, after speeches by Lord Kauts- 
ford and Lord Salisbury. Amendment to 
limit the existence of the Act to one year 
rejected by 61 to 21. Bill through Com- 
mittee. 


5. Savings Banks Bill through Committee, 


Registration of Electors Acts Amendment 
Bill read a third time. 

Motion by LordyMeath urging the Govern- 
ment to appoint lecturers to National 
Museums and Art Galleries. 

Newfoundland Fisheries Bill read a third 
time. 

Marriage Acts Amendment Bill read a 
third time. 

House adjourns for Whitsun holidays. 

House assembles. Bill to enable prisoners 
and their wives and husbands to give 
evidence in all cases, read a second time 
and referred to Standing Committee. 

Bill to amend the Judicature Acts introduced 
b:-A the Lord Chancellor, and read a firs 
time. Bill to permit a prisoner’s husband 
or wife to give evidence passed through 
Committee. 


. Lord Salisbury states that the*Newfound- 


land Fisheries Bill, in view of informa- 
tion from Newfoundland, would not be 
carried through. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


April 30. Mec. W. H. Smith’s motion giving the 


Irish Land Bill precedence ynall days for 
which it was put down carried, afte: 
amendment by Sir H. James, giving the 
Bill precedence on all Wednesda until 
through Committee, 218 to 159. Com- 
mittee on Land Bill. 


May1. In Committee on Irish Land Bill, Mr. 


Parnell expresses hope that Irish members 
will makea selection of the most important 
of their amendments. 


4. Mr. G@oschen, replying to questions with 


rd to Free ucation in Scotland, 
states that 11 per cent. of the whole will 
be allotted to Scotland. 

Debate on Mr. Morley’s amendment to the 
Land Bill inst the establishment of a 
purchseser’s nsurance and reserve fund. 

d t, defeated by 176 to 102. 

Debate on the Tenants’ Insurance Fund 

Foy Land Bill) continued. Oarried by 


Trish Land Bill in Committee. 


—— announces letter from Mr. Justice 
mith, informing him of the conviction 





of Sg Verney, M.P. 
Irish Land Purchase Bill in Committee. 

Mr. Healy's Amendment (Irish Land Bill) 
excluding pasture and non-resident hold- 
ings from sharing in advances accepted 
by Mr. Balfour. 

Trish Land Bill in Committee. 

Mr. W. H. Smith takes his seat after re- 
election. Motion for the expulsion of 
Captain Verney passed. Jrish Land Bill 
in Committee. 

Trish Land Bill in Committee. 


21. House resembles. 


26. (Morning). Petition 


In 1885 the a were: | And in 1886: 
4 


Bill could not be introduced before the 

holidays. Mr. Balfour, replying to Mr, 

Sexton, said that the Government had no 

alternative but to levy the amount of bai] — 

required for Messrs. Dillon and O’Brieg, 
Trish Land Bill in Committee. 


15. Irish Land Bill through Committee, with 


exception of Mr. Balfour's new c 

On Motion for adjournment for Whitsun, 

Mr. Sexton moved that the House mee} 

on Whit Monday. Amendment rejected, 

and House adjourned. 

Debate on Mr. Balfour's 
new Clause to Land Bill limiting advances 
to the purchase of holdings under £% 
annual value. After amendment raising 
limit to £50, Clause added to the Bill by 
108 to 22. 

Trish Land Bill through Committee. ie 
dustrial Assurance Bill read a second 
time. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer states that 
Gonlane for the new coinage had been in- 
vited, and that the four-shilling piece 
would be withdrawn. Vote on Account 
for four and a quarter millions agreed to, 

resented from the 

Newfoundland Legislature praying to be 

heard by their Delegates at the bar of the 

House against the Fisheries Bill. Motion 

for adjournment over Derb’ 


of the Budget Bill, Sir W. Harcourt pe 
Mr. Goschen. 

(Evening). Debate on Mr. Stuart’s Motion 
that women should serve on County 
Councils. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Ritchie, 
Motion rejected after division by 78 to 52. 


28. Mr. Smith states that an arrangement had 


been come to between the Newfoundland 
Delegates and the Government. Corre- 
spondence between the Delegates and Lord 
nutsford read. Mr. Smith moves second 
reading of the Newfoundland Fisheries Bill, 
Motion by Mr. Picton that the debate be 
adjourned rejected by 195to 122, Amend- 
ment by Mr. Brycethat the House, a 
been informed that the Newfound 
Legislature had passed an Act to support 
the Imperial Government, does not 4 
ceed with the second reading of the Bill, 
agreed to. Budget Bill read a second time, 


29. (Morning) Bill to enforce a close time for 


seals in Alaska; introduced by Mr. Smith, 
and read a first time. Budget Bill in 
Committee. (Evening) Count-out. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 


May 5. Suffolk—North-West (Stowmarket) : 


Baron Sidney J. de Stern (L) ... 4,346 
Mr. BE. W.Greene(C)  ... » +=4,182 


Lib. Majority 214 


(C) 3,906 
(L) 3,363 


Con. Majority 543 


(CO) 3,475 
Lib. Majority 1,131 


May 7. Dorsetshire—South : 


Mr. W. BE. Brymer(C)_...—...._- 3,278 
Mr. Pearce Bagoumb (LZ)... a0 8,238 
Con. Majority 40: 

In 1885 


4 (L) 3,128 
(OC) 3,095 
Lib. Majority 33 
May 8. Leicestershire—South (Harborough): 
Mr. Logan (L) on ie ve 5,982 


Con. Majority “yor 


woe 5,493 


Lib. Majority 489 


In 1885: And in 1886: 
® 5,502 (©) 5,708 
C) 5,336 (L) 4,570 


Lib. Majority 166 | Con, Majority 1,138 


Mr. Hardy (0) 





OBITUARY. 


May 12. Strand. bm ag Hon. W.H. Smith (C), 12. Toutes, Marehioness of Waterford, 73. 
re-elected uno 
s, Mrs. i leew John Gauntlett. 


Con. Majority 3,159 | Com. Majority 3,526 
May 28. Bucks—North (Buckingham): 
*e. H. 8. Leon (L) oe tee 


A 39. 
Hon. E. Hubbard (0) eee eee 632 . : bt (“* Pendragon”) proprietor 
it rejected, Lib. Majority ay an cotton at of the Referee, 50. 
+; Bollea In 1885 : | And in 1886 : eS Gapiain Proiert ape & Anges. 
: $ (L) 5,462 (0) 4,460 Wallace Houston, 79. 
oe moe” - Lord Haward Cavendish, M.P. for the 
the Bill te Lib. Majority 1,456 | Con. Majority 71 ; 
Colon: 
nittee. In OBITUARY. Mrs. Clifford Loyd. salish a 
second Larking, former! Consul 
z Apr,,28., Prof. Constantine Paparrhigopulos, i ng y Eng 
reek histo J. Finney, agent of the Temple Bar 
a 28. Macarius, Supreme Patriarch in Armenia, branch of the Bank of E 
80. z J. Weiss, French jo 


lling piece 
29. T. H. Bartlett, F.R.C.S., of Birmingham. Colfavru, head of the Grand Orient 
“7 Acom :30. General Sir Alexander Macdonell, K.0.B. 7 en 71. 
"from, the Prof, Joseph Leld f Philadelphia, 67. Se a 
| rof, Jose) 0! elphia, Maurice Drummond, C.B., Reciver of the 
May 1. Rev. ik Duara D.D., Registrar of MR. HENRY BRASSEY. Metropolitan Police. 
the University of Cambridge, 66. (From a photo by Russell and Son ) 
Dr. Bee ei Gregorovius, German his- ot» adeeiiiede r der of the . 
to 13. W.B. _—- ‘or Paisley, 62. 
Adolphe Cheruel, French historian, 82 Hen ¥ ye or providing free dinners for poor schost 
2, Henty iT Pisston, High Sheriff of Lan- 


: mith, 
reourt and Madame Peyrol sister of Rosa Bonheur, 61. vie Sir George Glyn, 50 
rt’s Motion whit 











ement had 
yfoundland 
nt. Corre- 
es and Lord 
yves second 
sheries Bill, 
> debate be 
2, Amend- 
nse, havi 
yfoundl 
to support 
2s not +4 
of the Bill, 
econd time, 
e time for 
Mr. Smith, , ~ 
gee H. SAMPSON, OF THE “ REFEREN.” SIR RB. N. FOWLER. Lead ak Give 
(From a photo by Alex, Bassano.) Dr. = de som, one of the ig 7 of the (From a photo by Russell and Son.) 
F.R.1.B.A. 
. Barry Sullivan, ose. 67. ' . Alphonso T.ft, formerly United States 
marloat)§ ' Prof. Charles Bois, Suet te lin. Minister to Russia 
_ 4,346 Sefior Diaz Mianiage, Mexican Minister at s Princess Helena Sangusko, 55 
4,132 Lee iy Countess Antonina trijayna Bludow. 
“ne § Fee Bong Lady Duffus Hardy. 
bishop ee. Rev. A. R. Taylor. 
% Lord James Douglas, committed suicide, 36. Senator Florio, director of the Grande Com- 
0) 3,006 Rev. Dr. Hately addell, 74. Maritime. 
L) 3,363 Bela Griinwald, Hungarian seal Alenander Marshall Peebles, the City Archi- 
psi. }. Thomas Hare, eminent lawyer, 85. “We: 
ity 543 Colonel Deedes, ata to the War Office. , Ree) J. ae China missionary. 
linden Roment, Q.C., in General Layard, Bengal Staff Corps, 73. 
} raiil Ludovic teason, a niece of R . Sir Vincent R. Corbet, Bart., 70. 
3,278 Beethoven, 71. 7, Sir Robert Fowler, Bart., M.P. for the 
3,238 . Earl of Powis, 73. *% , City, 63 
rt Captain Hugh Berners, R.N., 89. ' . Dr. Samuel Crom 
40° Sir.John Robertson, <n ex-Premier William Lort, rhs. famous judge of 
of New South Wales horses, etc. 
5) sat Alfred Jolly, the Yorick of the French Lord Romilly, 56 
’ stage. vans, Archdeacon of Merioneth- 
L) 2,486 ; Madeee Biawstay, founder of the Theo- — ’ 
sop! ety, 60 Pas d , 
ity ol 9, Adela M-Calloch Knight, M.B., 25. i pee Murray, 90. Provengal poet, 73. 
orough): - Mrs. Ernest Beckett . T. FP, Evans, Inepector, of Metalliferous 
10. Rev. Alexander Beith, D.D., wines for hm Home Office. 
ry Marchese di Villamarina, i r. MacH 
pares 1l. Rev. Henry George Duffield, Chaplain of De Wilhelm im Keet von Wigeli, German 
489 Newgate, 59. scientist, 74. 
Rev. M. C. Osborn, General Secretary of the MR. E. LONG, B.A. 26. Major-General J. M. C. Drake OB. 58. 
Wesleyan Leary Society, 63. Fereday Smith, scientist, etc. ; : 
0) 5,708 Hon, Lady Wood 14. Dr. von Schlickmann, President of Hast Viscount Arbuthnott, 84. 
L) 4,570 George Derbyshire, vTkehester of the London Prussia. G Gorrisio, 8 it scholar. 
ity 1 138 Water Alb 3a me Oh isti inent Captain ye ot y Kinguete, RN a . General Sir William Wyllie, @ OR. - 
, ther ban: ames ristie, eminen a ntbony Kin e, R.N., l. r 5 le 
Jesuit, 72. sf Bishop French. Chevalier Ignace de Pierzechala, 101 





THE SCHOLARSHIP OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS. 


HE following particulars concérning the successful 


competitors in the recent competition will be - 


read with interest :— 
Miss Blanche Oram is a journalist. Miss Helen 
Bayesis a teacher. The third in the list and the first of the 
Irish competitors is also engaged in teaching. So is Miss 
King, who took the first prize in the open competition. 

I regret that I have not been able to obtain the por- 
traits of all the competitors in this Competition. I re- 
produce here portraits of the three’ first and of one 
other. Should any of the other competitors for the 
Scholarship be good enough to send me their photo- 
graphs, I should regard it as a kindness, and should 
cherish their portraits both as mementoes of the 
examination and as a friendly intimation that some day 
or other I may have the privilege of making their per- 
sonal acquaintance at Mowbray House, where the fact of 
their having entered for the Scholarship will always be 
a sufficient introduction. 

As the £100 per annum is to be divided, the sum of 
£50 per annum is insufficient to enable our scholars to 
attend either of the Universities, Fortunately, under 
these circumstances, neither of them desired to do so; 
Miss Oram elects to devote her share to the study of 
modern languages, while Miss Bayes will use it to enable 
her to complete the studies necessary to take her B.A. 
at London University. 

Miss Blanche Oram’s father was a woollen manufacturer 
in Bury, in Lancashire. She was educated at Miss Clarke’s 
private school, Brondesbury, Kilburn, where she was very 
happy. When at school she began to write for the Every 
Girl's Magazine (now Atalanta) competitions, The first 
year that magazine offered three scholarships. She won 
the third prize. | She was an inveterate scribbler from 
earliest childhood, and wrote stories and verse as far back 
as she can remember for sheer love of it, and without 
any idea of taking to journalism as a profession. It was 
not till her father’s death, four years ago, that the home 
in Southport was broken up, and she and her sisters 
had to face the necessity of making their own way in the 
world. 

Miss Oram took to journalism, one of her sisters became 
a hospital nurse, while a third, now seventeen, is in training 
for the stage. Miss Oram has for twelve months past 
succeeded in making a livelihood by occasional contribu- 
tions to Manchester newspapers, but the bent of her 
mind is literary rather than journalistic, and her aspira- 
tions are much more in the direction of verse and fiction 
‘than politics and contemporary history. In the Monthly 


Packet for June Miss Yonge publishes a graceful little 
fairy tale of Miss Oram’s, “The Story of the Violets” 
which has promise in it. Of the examination Miss Oram 
writes me as foliows :— 


I missed the notice of the competition in the July number, 
and only saw it about three or four days before it was time 
to sendin my name. I determined to try for it, and read pretty 
hard six hours a day all through December; but I found out 
that I was dreadfully ignorant. I am sure the examination must 
have had the effect you wanted, for, although when it was. 
over I thought I had no chance of the scholarships, I was: 
very, very glad I had worked for it, and have kept up the 
work ever since. 


Miss Oram is not much of a politician, and is somewhat, 
dubious about woman’s suffrage. She says :— 


Most newspapers make one feel sorry and ashamed, and’ 
it is almost impossible for a woman to form any honest, 
straightforward opinions about things. If I had a. 
vote, f should be dreadfully puzzled to know what to: 
do with it. I do like the Imperial Federation League, 
but I think that that is the only opinion I have 
got. Perhaps when I am older, and have thought and read 
and travelled more, I may really make up my mind about. 
things. 

But I would like to see women, as Mrs. Fawcett does, “less: 
like dolls.” Don’t you think we are a wee bit silly some-- 
times? And we do ‘make such a dreadful fuss about. 
littlenesses. If the enfranchisement of women would make- 
them broader-minded, and healthier, and happier, and more- 
helpful, then I would like it. And we do think so very- 
much about our clothes. If only we had bigger thoughts, 
and weren’t so very much afraid of “ Mrs. Grundy”! 


Miss Helen Bayes is of a very different type. She isa. 
member of the Society. of Friends, and was born at. 
Dalston, in London, and was educated at the Friends’ 
schools at Ackworth and at York. After leaving schook 
in 1882 she taught fora short time at Ackworth, and 
then for two years at York. In 1885. she came up to 
London, and studied at University College. In 1887 she 
went up for her B.A. examination, and succeeded in ob- 
taining a second class. Since then she has been teaching: 
at the Mount School, York. 


The following are the particulars of the age of the 
successful candidates, extracted from their respective 
birth registers :— 

Date of Birth. 
Bayes, Helen 1864, 8mo. 20 day. Accountant. 


Oram, Blanche 1866, March 15. Woollen 
Manufacturer. 


Parents. Registered.. 
Hackney. 
Bury. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: JUNE. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


MONG the many and 
varied spiritual teachers 
to whom Ihave listened 

#} inthe course of a very 
eclectic journalistic career, Ma- 
dame Blavatsky was one of the 
most original. There are those 
who imagine that because they 
can crack a joke about a teacup, 
they have disposed of Theoso- 
phy, just as there are some 





{by Lesta Bagnater, 


who seem to think a sneer at the pigs of Gadarm 
roots up the foundations of the Christian religion. To 
such gentry it will no doubt be a scandal that I should 
devote the Character Sketch this month to “ H.P.B,,” 
whose death last month deprived London of one of the 
most remarkable of its inhabitants. Madame Blavatsky, 
they say, “was an impostor, a vulgar fraud. She was 
exposed by the Coulombs, shown up by the Psychical 
Research Society, and last, if not least, she has been 
jumped upon, almost before her ashes were cool, by the 
Pali Mall Gazette.” They say all that, no doubt, but 
when all that is said and more besides, 
the problem of the personality of the 
woman remains full of interest, and even 
of wonder, to those who look below the 
surface of things. 

Madame Blavatsky was a great woman. 

~ She was not the faultless monster whom the 
world ne’er saw, and it must be admitted 
she was in more senses than one something 
of a monster. She was huge in body, and in 
her character, alike in its strength and weak- 
ness, there was something of the Rabelaisian 
gigantesque. But if she had all the nodosity 
of the oak, she was not without its strength ; 
and if she had the contortions of the Siby 
she possessed somewhat of her inspiration. 

Of Madame Blavatsky the wonder-worker 
I knew nothing ; I did not go to her seeking 
signs, and most assuredly no sign was given 
me. She neither doubled a teacup in my 
presence nor grew a gold ring out of a rose- 
bud, nor did she even cause the familiar raps 
to be heard. All these manifestations seemed 
as the mere trivialities, the shavings, -as it 
were, thrown off from the beam of cedar 
wood which she was fashioning as one of 
the pillars in the Temple of Truth. I donot 
remember ever rage to them in our con- 
versations, and it is slightly incomprehensible 
to me how any one can gravely contend that 
they constitute her claim to respect. It 
would be almost as reasonable to contend 
that Christianity is based upon the liquefac- 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius. 

What Madame Blavatsky did was an im- 
measurably greater thing than the doubling 
of teacups. She made it ible for some of 
the most cultivated and sceptical men and 
women of this generation to believe—believe 
ardently, to an extent that made them proof 
against ridicule and disdainful of persecution, 
that not only does the invisible world that 

"encompasses us contain Intelligences vastly 
superior to our own in knowledge of the 
Truth, but that it is possible for man to enter 
into communion with these hidden and silent 
ones, and to be taught of them the Divine 
mysteries of Time and of Eternity. She not 
only made it possible for them to believe it, 





MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


but she made them believe it, and founded what was to 
all intents and purposes a Church upon that article of 
belief. That is a great achievement, and one which 
a priori would have been laughed at as impossible, Yet 
she performed that miracle. Madame Blavatsky, a 
Russian, suspected of being a spy, converted leading 
Anglo-indians to a passionate belief in her Theosophy 
mission, even when the Jingo fever was hottest, and in 
her declining years she succeeded in winning over to the 
new-old religion Annie Besant, who had for years fought 
in the forefront of the van of militant atheism. 

A woman who could achieve these two things was a 
woman indeed. “But,” it will be objected, “her 
Theosophy is all moonshine,” Perhaps it is; but is not 
moonshine better than outer darkness, and is not moon- 
shine itself but the pale reflection of the rays of the sun? 
Iam not, however, by any means oe to admit that 
the creed which Madame Blavatsky preached with such 
savage fervour deserves to be scouted as mere moon- 
shine. 

To begin with, it has at least the advantage of being 
heretical. The truth always begins as heresy. In every 
heresy there may be the germ of a new revelation. Then, 
in the second place, it brought back to the scientific and 
sceptical world the great conception of the greatest re- 
ligions, the existence of sublime beings, immeasurably 
superior to the pigmy race of men, who stand, as it were, 
midway between the Infinite and ourselves. Of the 
immense but invisible hierarchy which to our forefathers 
spanned the fathomless abyss between Ged and man, 
hardly even the memory now remains. In her strange, 
weird fashion Madame Blavatsky resuscitated this ancient 
faith. To men like Mr. Sinnett her great doctrine of the 
Mahatmas, of the existence of a brotherhood of sublime 
sages, the vicegerents of the Infinite, did something to 


repeople the void which modern scepticism has depopu- 
lated. But she did more than this. Others have taught 
of the existence of Thrones, Principalities, and Powers 
in heavenly places. But between them and us there 


has been a great gulf fixed. The Archangel is as mute 
as Deity, the benevolence of the patron Saint never leads 
him to open up communications with his mortal clients. 
Madame Blavatsky taught not merely that the Mahatmas 
existed, but that ys were able and willing to enter into 
direct communication with men. Madame Blavatsky 
proclaimed herself as the directly commissioned 
messenger of the celestial hierarchy, charged by them to 
reveal the Path by which any one who was worthy and 
willing might enter into direct communion with these 
sublime a mces. I was but an outsider in the 
court of the Gentiles, a curious observer, and never a 
disciple, I cannot speak of these inner mysteries to 
which only the initiates are admitted. But Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett, journalist and man of science, Anglo-Indian and 
man of the world, assures me, in accents of impassioned 
conviction that he and others who have followed her 
teachings have entered into the reality of that spiritual 
communion, and have no more doubt of the reality of 
the existence of the Mahatmas than they have of the 
rate-collector, or the Archbishop of Canterbury. : 

Mr. Schmiechen, the artist, even painted the portrait 
of a Mahatma, but except on hiscanvas the sublime brother- 
hood remain somewhat shadowy to the uninitiated. 

Madame Blavatsky, in the midst of a generation that 
is materialist and mechanical, which probed everything, 
and dissected even the human hart with a scalpel, did 
at least succeed in compelling a race of scientists and 
economists to realise the existence of the coriception that 
all material things are but a passing illusion, aud that the 
spiritual alone is. 
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Madame Blavatsky also reinforced and almost re-- 

created in many minds the sense of this life being a mere: 

robation. In this respect her teaching was much more 
in accord with the spirit of the New Testament than much 
of the pseudo-Christian teaching of our day. She widened 
the horizon of the mind, and she brought something of 
the infinite sense of vast, illimitable mystery which 
characterises some of the Eastern religions into the very 
heart of Europe in the nineteenth century. 

To have done all this, and to have done it almost 
single-handed, in face of the almost insuperable cbstacles 
interposed by her own defects, renders comprehensible- 
the theory that Madame Blavatsky had help the world 
could neither see nor take away. To her disciples she 
was but the frail and faulty-speaking trumpet of the 
Mahatmas, those lieutenants of Deity who commissioned 
her to teach, and also gave to her mouth matter and 
wisdom to proclaim the true doctrine for the redemption 
of man. These things are too high for me. I no’ more- 
intermeddle with them than with the dogma of the 
Infallibility of the Pope. It is the human side, both of 
Theosophy and of Rome, that fascinates me. Madame 
Blavatsky may have had converse with semi-celestial In-- 
telligences in Thibet. Of that I can say nothing. But I 
can say of my own knowledge that she was undoubtedly 
a very gifted and original woman to converse with in: 
Ladbrooke Grove, a fiery, impulsive, passionate creature, 
full of failings, and personally the very reverse of beautiful. 
There she was, a wonderful and powerful personality, the- 




















$ flike of which I have never met either in Russia or in 
England. She was unique, but she was intensely human, 
and a woman to her heart’s core. 
1 She aroused the passionate devotion of both men and 
i ‘women. She was to her followers as the oracle of God. 
“They had this treasure in a very earthen vessel, but 
‘it was there. 
} I cannot do justice to her many-sided character. 
j Mr. Sinnett, who has been the literary exponent of 
i “Esoteric Buddhism,” and also is the most 
4 -distinguished of ler converts among men, kindly 
consented to write for my readers a Character 
Sketch of the deceased prophetess. Of his qualifications 
‘for this task I need hardly speak. Mr. Sinnett was editor 
-of the Pioneer in India for ten years. It was during 
that time, in 1879, he first met Madame Blavatsky. In 
1881 he published “The Occult World,” a book recounting 
4 ihis experience of abnormal phenomena witnessed in 
‘| Madame Blavatsky’s presence. Assisted by her to get 
r nto direct relations with certain Eastern initiates, he says 






























4 “H. P. B.” 


THE world at large has heard too much about 
Mme. Blavatsky, and has known too little. Her 
‘misfortune was that she was interesting to average 
newspaper readers, and a grievously inviting sub- 
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that he acquired from them the instruction in “ Esoteric” 
or Occult Philosophy, which enabled him in 1883 to” 


ublish “ Esoteric Buddhism.” His next Theosophical 
ook was a novel, called “ Karina,” followed by another 
novel, “ United,” and then in 1886 he wrote “ Incidents 
in the Life of Madame-Blavatsky.” Soon after his return 
from India in 1883 he became ident of the London 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society, which branch, 
however, has been almost in abeyance, and he has not 
felt called upon to play any active part in public life 
during Madame Blavatsky’s presence here at the head of 
the ‘* Blavatsky Lodge.” For a dozen years Mr 
Sinnett has been the intimate friend and disciple 
of Madame. Blavatsky. He has written her life ; he 
has defended her inspiration; he has interpreted 
and popularised the doctrine which she has taught, 
It is therefore but natural that he should describe 
the ‘character of the strange but great igi 
on unwieldy remains were cremated at Woking last 
month. : 


BY MR. A. P. SINNETT. 


ject for average newspaper writers. As she believed 
—as all Theosophists believe—she was concerned 
with bearing a message to the world of grave importance 
and infinite solemnity. It was not half uttered— 
not a hundredth part understood—before it was snapped 
up by every lively journalist in search of a new 
joke. Modern society has lost a great deal by gain- 
ing whatever amusement was involved in the treat- 
ment of Mme. Blavatsky as food for caricature. It is 
_ further to be regretted that she herself all the while, 
very sensitive to suffering of all kinds, has writhed in 
misery beneath the jeering to which she has been exposed. 
Now that at last she has bequeathed to the flames 
the battered and unwieldy physique that has burdened 
her fiercely energetic spirit so long, the time has perha) 
come for focussing public attention a little more cleanly 


< 


than has been possible hitherto on the work and purpose — 


of her life. 
THE LAST THREE YEARS OF HER LIFE, 


very little purpose 
sal book, "The Secret Doctrine,” and was spend 






















10% 
e8 Wee looked at one time formidable enough to menace her with 
ophical annihilation as a public teacher. 
—— A GREAT SPIRITUAL REALITY. 
‘voter Like many other prophets and seers, she has been 
London scorned and denounced, but her strength has been greater 
branch, than that of her assailants. She has been suffering con- 
as not tinually from illness, and partly through muscular weakness, 
lic life ty because of her inconveniently bulky proportions, 
nead of —_ pct Bet 
rs Mr. about more than 
lisciple from one room to 
fe ; he” another; but her 
preted mental and moral 
aught, energy has ae 
escribe her the absolu 
igi chiefof herlarge;he- 
ig last terogeneous house- 
hold, and of the 
busy volunteer staff 
of the Society she 
directed. a state 
; of things like this 
lieved should he recog- 
cerned nised as more elo- 
se quent than petty 
pias details of disputa- 
apped ble evidence point- 
oo ing to the theory 
: that she concocted 
boo urious marvels. 
t is ulgar cheating 
wee does not bring forth 
ri ever-increasing de- 
i : votion and respect 
FT a as its fruit. It is 
impossible to ac- 
i ww, Fe count for Mme. 
y Blavatsky in any 
spose intelligent way ex- 
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personal injustice, a constant eye to the ideal of h 
i are and perfection which the sacred 

epicts—these are the golden stairs up the 
which the learner may climb to 


Divine Wisdom.” If we are to judge 


fruits, we may judge Madame Blavatsky, to some extent, 
at all events, by the principles we find flourishing 
amongst those who are proud to acknowledge themselves 
her followers in the 


of occult development. ~ 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: JUNE. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


ONG the many and 
varied spiritual teachers 
to whom [have listened 
in the course of a very 
ec journalistic career, Ma- 
dame Blavatsky was one of the 
most original. There are those 
who imagine that because they 
can crack « joke about a teacup, 
they have disposed of Theoso- 
phy, just as there are some 








(by Lesta Bagnater. 


“A P B. ” 


who seem to think a sneer at the pigs of Gadara 
roots up the foundations of the Christian religion. To 
such gentry it will no doubt be a scandal that I should 
devote the Character Sketch this month to “ H.P.B.,” 
whose death last month deprived London of one of the 
most remarkable of its inhabitants. Madame Blavatsky. 
they say, “was an impostor, a vulgar fraud. She was 
exposed by the Coulombs, shown up by the i 
Research iety, and last, if not least, she has been 
jumped upon, almost before her ashes were cool, by the 
Pali Mall Gazette.” They say all that, no doubt, but 
when all that is said and more besides, 
the problem of the personality of the 
woman remains full of interest, and even 
of wonder, to those who look below the 
surface of things. 

Madame Blavatsky was a great woman. 

- She was not the faultless monster whom the 
world ne’er saw, and it must be admitted 
she was in more senses than one something 
of a monster. She was huge in body, and in 
her character, alike in its strength and weak- 
ness, there was something of the Rabelaisian 
gigantesque. But if sp hed all the nodosity 
of the oak, she was not without its strength ; 
and if she had the contortions of the Sibyl, 
she possessed somewhat of her inspiration. 

Of Madame Blavatsky the wonder-worker 
I knew nothing; I did not go to her seeking 
signs, and most assuredly no sign was given 
me. She neither doubled a teacup in my 
presence nor grew a gold ring out of a rose- 
bud, nor did she even cause the familiar raps 
to be heard. All these manifestations seemed 
as the mere trivialities, the shavings, -as it 
were, thrown off from the beam of cedar 
wood which she was fashioning as one of 
the pillars in the Temple of Truth. I donot 
remember ever referring to them in our con- 
versations, and itis slightly incomprehensible 
to me how any one can gravely contend that 
they constitute her claim to respect. It 
would be almost as reasonable to contend 
that Christianity is based upon the liquefac- 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius. 

What Madame Blavatsky did was an im- 
measurably greater thing than the doubling 
of teacups. She made it possible for some of 
the most cultivated and sceptical men and 
women of this generation to believe—believe 
ardently, to an extent that made them proof 
against ridicule and disdainful of persecution, 
that not only does the invisible world that 
encompasses us contain Intelligences vastly 
superior to our own in knowledge of the 
Truth, but that it is possible for man to enter 
into communion with these hidden and silent 
ones, and to be taught of them the Divine 
mysteries of Time and of Eternity. She not 
only made it possible for them to believe it, 
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but she made them believe Pn and founded what was to 
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belief. That is a great achievement, and one which 
@ priori would have been laughed at as impossible. Yet 
— ~ Ry miracle, Madame Blavatsky, a 
of being a , converted leading 
Anglo-indians to a jionate beliet in her Theosophy 
mission, even when Jingo fever was hottest, and in 
her declini she succeeded in winning over to the 
new-old sdiaien Annie Besant, who had for years fought 
in the forefront of the van of militant atheism. 
A woman who could achieve these two thi was a 
woman indeed. “But,” it will be objected, “her 
y is all moonshine.” Perhaps it is; but is not 
moonshine better than outer darkness, and is not_ moon- 
shine itself but the pale reflection of the rays of the sun * 
I am not, however, by any means prepared to admit that 
the creed which Madame Blavatsky preached with such 
savage fervour deserves tu be scouted as mere moon- 


iva Uu 


shine. 

To ~~ with, it has at least the advantage of being 
heretical. The truth always begins as heresy. In every 
heresy there may be the germ of a new revelation. Then, 
in the second place, it brought back to the scientific and 

ical world the great conception of the greatest re- 
ligions, the existence of sublime beings, immeasurably 
superior to the pigmy race of men, who stand, as it were, 
midway between the Infinite and ourselves. Of the 
immense but invisible hierarchy which to our forefathers 
spanned the fathomless abyss between Ged and man, 
hardly even the memory now remains. In her strange, 
weird fashion Madame Blavatsky resuscitated this ancient 
faith. To men like Mr. Sinnett her great doctrine of the 
Mahatmas, of the existence of a brotherhood of sublime 
sages, the vicegerents of the Infinite, did something to 
repeople the void which modern scepticism has depopu- 
lated. But she did more than this. Others have taught 
of the existence of Thrones, Principalities, and Powers 
in heavenly places. But between them and us there 
has been a great gulf fixed. The Archangel is as mute 
as Deity, the benevolence of the patron Saint never leads 
him to open up communications with his mortal clients. 
Madame Blavatsky taught not merely that the Mahatmas 
existed, but that they were able and willing to enter into 
i communication with men. Madame Blavatsky 
proclaimed herself as the directly commissioned 
messenger of the celestial hierarchy, charged by them to 
eal the Path by which any one who was worthy and 
willing might enter into direct communion with these 
sublime Intelligences. I was but an outsider in the 
court of the Gentiles, a curious observer, and never a 
disciple. I cannot speak of these inner mysteries to 

ich only the initiates are admitted. But Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett, journalist and man of science, Anglo-Indian and 
man of the world, assures me, in accents of impassioned 
conviction that he and others who have followed her 
teachings have entered into the reality of that spiritual 
communion, and have no more doubt of the reality of 
the existence of the Mahatmas than they have of the 
rate-collector, or the Archbishop of a : 

Mr. Schmiechen, the artist, even painted the portrait 
of a Mahatma, but except on hiscanvas the sublime brother- 
hood remain somewhat shadowy to the uninitiated. 

Madame Blavatsky, in the midst of a generation that 
is materialist and mechanical, which probed everything, 
and dissected even the human heart with a scalpel, did 
at least succeed in compelling a race of scientists and 
economists to realise the existence of the coriception that 
all material things are but a passing illusion, and that the 
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Madame Blavatsky also 
rented | “a0 hos being er 

robauon. In this respect her teaching was much more 
in accord with the spirit of the New Testament than much 
of the pseudo-Christian teaching of our day. She widened 
the horizon of the mind, and she brought something of 
the intinite sense of vast, illimitable mystery which 
characterises some of the Eastern religions into the very 
heart of Europe in the nineteenth century. 

To have done all this, and to have done it almost 
single-handed, in face of the almost insuperable cbstacles 
interposed by her own defects, renders comprehensible 
the theory that Madame Blavatsky had help the world 
could neither see nor take away. To her disciples she 
was but the frail and faulty-speaking trumpet of the 
Mahatmas, those lieutenants of Deity who commissioned 
her to teach, and also gave to her mouth matter and 
wisdom to proclaim the true doctrine for the redemption 
of man. These things are too high for me. I no more 
intermeddle with them than with the dogma of the 
Infallibility of the Pope. It is the human side, both of 
Theosophy and of Rome, that fascinates me. Madame 
Blavatsky may have had converse with semi-celestial In- 
telligences in Thibet. Of that I can say nothing. But I 
can say of my own knowledge that she was undoubtedly 
a very gifted and original woman to converse with in 
Ladbrooke Grove, a fiery, impulsive, passionate creature, 
full of failings, and personally the very reverse of beautiful. 
There she was, a wonderful and powerful personality, the- 
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flike of which I have never met either in Russia or in 
England. She was unique, but she was intensely human, 
Mo a woman to her heart’s core. 

She aroused the passionate devotion of both men and 
‘women. She was to her followers as the oracle of God. 
‘They had this treasure in a very earthen vessel, but 
‘it was there. 

I cannot do justice to her many-sided character. 
Mr. Sinnett, who has been the literary exponent of 
“Esoteric Buddhism,” and also is the most 
-distinguished of her converts among men, kindly 
consented to write for my readers a Character 
Sketch of the deceased prophetess. Of his qualifications 
‘for this task I need hardly speak. Mr. Sinnett was editor 
-of the Pioneer in India for ten years. It was during 
that time, in 1879, he first met Madame Blavatsky. In 
1881 he published “ The Occult World,” a book recounting 
ihis experience of abnormal phenomena witnessed in 
Madame Blavatsky’s presence. Assisted by her to get 
nto direct relations with certain Eastern initiates, he says 
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Tae world at large has heard too much about 
Mme. Blavatsky, and has known too little. Her 
‘misfortune was that she was interesting to average 
newspaper readers, and a grievously inviting sub- 
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that he acquired from them the instruction in “ Esoteric ” 
or Occult Philosophy, which enabled him in 1883 to 
ublish “ Esoteric Buddhism.” His next Theosophical 
ook was a novel, called “ Karina,” followed by another 
novel, “ United,” and then in 1886 he wrote “ Incidents 
in the Life of Madame Blavatsky.” Soon after his return 
from India in 1883 he became President of the London 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society, which branch, 
however, has been almost in abeyance, and he has not 
felt called upon to play any active part in public life 
during Madame Banc’ presence here at the head of 
the ‘* Blavatsky Lodge.” For a dozen years Mr. 
Sinnett has been the intimate friend and disciple 
of Madame. Blavatsky. He has written her life; he 
has defended her inspiration; he has interpreted 
and popularised the doctrine which she has taught. 
It is therefore but natural that he should describe 
the ‘character of the strange but great Original, 
eon unwieldy remains were cremated at Woking last 
month. 


BY MR. A. P. SINNETT. 


ject for average newspaper writers. As she believed 
—as all Theosophists believe—she was concerned 
with bearing a message to the world of grave importance 
and infinite solemnity. It was not half uttered— 
not a hundredth part understood—before it was snapped 
up by every lively journalist in search of a new 
joke. Modern society has lost a great deal by gain- 
ing whatever amusement was involved in the treat- 
ment of Mme. Blavatsky as food for caricature. It is 
_ further to be regretted that she herself all the while, 
very sensitive to suffering of all kinds, has writhed in 
misery beneath the jeering to which she has been exposed. 
Now that at last she has bequeathed to the flames 
the battered and unwieldy physique that has burdened 
her fiercely energetic spirit so long, the time has perhaps 
come for focussing public attention a little more closely 
a — been possible hitherto on the work and purpose 
of her life. 


THE LAST THREE YEARS OF HER LIFE, 


Only four or five years ago she seemed fairly over- 
whelmed by the tide of obloquy turned against her by 
the Psychical Research Society. I visited her at Wurz- 
burg in 1886, and then she had very few friends left, 
very little purpose in this life except to write her long- 

romised book, “ The Secret Doctrine,” and was spending 
er time in almost complete seclusion ; while the world at 
large spoke of her as a detected impostor, and the 
Report against her, by a representative of the Society 
just named, was complacently regarded by its author as 
ving put an end once for all to one of the most extra- 
ordinary delusions of the age. Bit by bit the famous 
Report has been torn to pieces by competent critics, till 
hardly a rag of it remains. The inextinguishable force 
of Mme. Blavatsky’s character has borne her forward 
and far more than recovered for her all her lost ground. 
She has been for the last three years the centre of a devoted 
circle of disciples, the nucleus of ‘a great organisation of 
occult students, which included over a thousand persons. 
The. weekly lectures given in her presence by her 
Theosophical pupils have been attended by crowded 
audiences. Never before in her life has she been made so 
much of as during these last few years, when the vigour 
of her mind, the irresistible personal influence she exhaled, 
have simply pushed into the background, as so much sill 
impertinence, the accusations of fraud and trickery whic 
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Jooked at one time formidable enough to menace her with 
annihilation as a public teacher. 


A GREAT SPIRITUAL REALITY. 


Like many other prophets and seers, she has been 
scorned and denounced, but her strength has been greater 
than that of her assailants. She has been suffering con- 
tinually from illness, and partly through muscular weakness, 
partly because of her inconveniently bulky proportions, 
gould scarcely get ‘ o 
about more than 
from one room to 
another; but her 
mental and moral 
energy has made 
her the absolute 
chief of herlargehe- 
terogeneous house- 
hold, and of the 
busy volunteer staff 
of the Society she 
directed. A state 
of = like this 

ould be recog- 
nised as more elo- 
seme than petty 

etails of disputa- 

ble evidence point- 
ing to the theory 
that she concocted 

urious marvels. 

ulgar cheating 
does not bring forth 
ever-increasing de- 
votion and respect 
as its fruit. It is 
impossible to ac- 
count for Mme. 
Blavatsky in any 
intelligent way ex- 
cept by regarding 
her as a_ great 
spiritual reality. 


ane 





THE SPIRIT OF HER 
TEACHING. 


Nothing in her 
external attributes 
erapered one at the 

rst glance to look 
at her in that light. 
She was rugged and 
eccentric in her 
ways and appear- 
ance ; she dressed 
anyhow—in loose 
wrappers — and 
smoked cigarettes 
incessantly. Worse than this, she was passionate and 
excitable, and often violent in her language. Namby- 
pamby conventionality shrank from her aghast—to her 
grim satisfaction, for she loathed it, She had a loud 
voice, that grew harsh in its tones when she felt irritated, 
and something or other would irritate her fifty times a 
day. And yet her disciples, summing up the spirit of 
her teaching in the course of the address read at her 
cremation, say: ‘A clean life, an open mind, a pure 
heart, an eager intellect, an unveiled spiritual percep- 
tion, a brotherliness for all, a courageous endurance of 
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MADAME BLAVATSKY (LATEST PORTRAIT). 


personal injustice, a constant eye to the ideal of human 
progress and perfection which the sacred science 
depicts—these are the golden stairs up the steps of 
which the learner may climb to the temple of 
Divine Wisdom.” If we are to judge a tree by its 
fruits, we may judge Madame Blavatsky, to some extent, 
at all events, by the principles we find flourishing 
amongst those who are proud to acknowledge themselves 
her followers in the path of occult development. 


HER MESSAGE TO 
THE WORLD. 


No one will ever 
makesenseof Mme. 
Blavatsky’s career, 
or understand her 
influence, if they 
try tothink of heras 
@ woman of genius 
on her own founda- 
tion, so to speak, 
with ideasand theo- 
ries of life and a 
great zeal for these, 
as other enthusiasts 
have been zealous 
for other theories 
and ideas. The 
tremendous impor- 
tance of Mme. Bla- 
vatsky in the circle 
of her followers 
was due to the con- 
viction they all felt 
that she was the 
visible agent of 
powers and person- 
ages transcending 
those of the ordi- 
nary world. An- 
cient theories of 
religion embodied 
the belief that by 
going through cer- 
tain processes of 
training and initia- 
tion, men still 
living could attain 
tosuperior spiritual 
conditions, acquir- 
ing faculties and 
powers of an exalt- 
ed order. Occult 
students conceive 
that, though there 
are no institutions 
in London to pro- 
vide facilities for 
initiation, and no priests in our day qualified to confer 
degrees on the aspirant for spiritual progress, nevertheless 
wisdom and knowledge concerning spiritual things have not 
died out of the world altogether. A great many persons con- 
nected with the Theosophical Society regard themselves as 
in contgct with the present representatives of that higher 
evolution, and acknowledge such contact as having been 
originally brought about by or in some way through the 
intermediation of Mme. Blavatsky. The message, in fact, 
which she had to deliver, was to the effect that those who 
had the courage and qualifications for treading it might 
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still find the way of occult initiation open; that real 
knowledge concerning the possibilities of spiritual pro- 
gress lying before mankind was procurable, and that a 
very lofty rule of life had to be adopted by those who 
would enter on “the Path.” 


HER LIFE AT AVENUE ROAD. 


Teaching these principles incessantly by speech and 
pen, Mme. Blavatsky has effectually lived down the dis- 
torted misrepresentations of her character put about 
from time to time by people who have resented and dis- 
believed in her wonder-working. At 19, Avenue Road, 
Regent's Park, where she resided, at the head, practically, 
of a large co-operative household, she was treated with 


AT ALLAHABAD, 1879. 


an ardent respect that amounted to something like devo- 
tion. Shielded by this more than affectionate esteem, 
even she, sensitive as she has always been to attack, has 
learnt in the evening of her life to care a little less than 
formerly about the rude sneers of the outer world. She has 
been more at peace of late at the Avenue Road than during 
any other period of her varied career, though as busy as 
ever with her pen. The change and amusement required 
by most people played no part in her existence. To 
realise her as she has been for the last few years, 
we have only to get into the mind’s eye a picture of her 
writing-room at the Avenue Road, with a large writing- 
table in the middle, the window shielded with a fern-glass 
over the lower half to the left, another table to her right, 
laden with books, photograph-stands, and receptacles for 
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papers, a sofa behind her, bookcases against the walls, 
a chair or two for the accommodation of visitors, but for 
herself always the big armchair at the writing-table— 
suited to her ample proportions—in which she perma- 
nently lived. / 

How she hated her ample proportions, by the by! 
When I corresponded with her in India, before I knew 
her personally, she used to describe herself as a ‘‘ hippo- 
potamus ” and a Calmuck savage, though the bright and 
lively style of these descriptions counterbalanced their 
alarming purport. Then she chafed furiously at the 
cruel fate that had made her & woman—in this incarna- 
tion. 

THE ESOTERIC SECTION. 


The back room, opening out of her writing room, was 
her bedroom. It was variety enough for her to pass from 
one chamber to the other, though sometimes she would get 
as far as the lecture hall adjacent to the house, which the 
Theosophical Society built for the convenience of its 
meetings when Mme. Blavatsky and her group of friends 
settled in the Avenue Road. 

Beyond Mme. Blavatsky’s room, and opening out of 
it, was ‘‘the secretaries’”’ room, where two or three 
young men, devoted adherents of the ‘‘ Blavatsky Lodge” 
of the Theosophical Society and members of the Avenue 
Road establishment, carried on the business of the 
Society and that of Mme. Blavatsky’s magazine, 
Incifer, under her general direction; and the 
‘Esoteric Section” alone gave them plenty to do, for 
this branch of the Theosophical organisation engaged 
Mme. Blavatsky’s deepest interest and energies in the 
recent latter days. It was formed by her, on her own 
individual authority, of people desirous of getting her 
teachings ‘and willing to take certain pledges prescribed 
to them, binding thera very closely in allegiance to her 
in all theosophical matters. Her wriung-room just 
described came at last to be all but lined with photo- 
graphic portraits, for she made all her ‘‘ esotericists,” as 
she called them, send her their photographs, and their 
numbers went rolling on until, reckoning members abroad 
—chiefly in America—the esotericists were more than 
a thousand strong. To them she caused type-written 
letters of instruction to be sent out from time to time, 
and all such letters, of course, in the first instance ema- 
nated from her own pen. But these compositions would 
be mere trifles as regards their magnitude compared to 
her other writings. er never-resting mind required no 
relaxation from work beyond that involved in conversa- 
tion with friends, chiefly about her work. It has been so 
ever since I first knew her in 1879; it was so before 
that, ever since the public phase of her career com- 
menced, four or five years before that date, as I am 
informed, when she began her work by writing ‘‘Isis 
Unveiled ” at New York, and stuck to that gigantic task 
—without breaking off, so to speak, except to talk with 
her early American friends and work occult wonders for 
their gratification—for about a year and a-half. 


HER EARLY LIFE. 


The great effort on which the production of ‘‘ Isis” 
fairly launched her, will be better appreciated by help 
of a brief glance at her earlier private life. She has 
been so relf-reliant from so young an age that common- 
place facts concerning her birth and parentage seem of 
no consequence. However, they are easily told, and will 
be found abundantly authenticated, and in fuller detail, 
in the book by the present writer, entitled ‘‘ Incidents 
in the Life of Mme. Blavatsky.” She was born in 1831 
at Ekaterinoslow, in the south of Russia, the daughter 
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of Colonel Hahn, of the Mecklenburg family, Hahn von 
Rottenstern Hahn. On the mother’s side she was of the 
Dolgorouky stock. She had a strange childhood, replete 
with abnormal occurrences, being, as every occultist 
would conjecture, a medium and clairvoyante by nature. 
In 1848 she married or was married to General Blavatsky, 
whom she herself says was then between sixty and 
seventy—nearer seventy. She was utterly headstrong 
and ungovernable at this time. She fell in with the 
marrizge idea apparently to refute a governess who 
taunted her with being such a vixen that no man 
would have anything to do with her, and then, horri- 
fied at many surprises she encountered on the thresh- 
old of her new condition, fled away after a few 
stormy months to relatives at Tiflis. Thence she 
was despatched to join her father at Odessa, but again 
she evaded authority and made her way to Constan- 
tinople, where she fell in with a Russian countess of her 
uaintance, and travelled about with her for some time 
in Egypt, Greece, and other parts of Eastern Europe. 


HER WANDERINGS. 


From this time on for about twenty years she wandered 
about the world, getting supplies of money from time to 
time from her father, always on the look-out for wonders 
and mysteries and for people of any kind qualified to 
open for her the doors of occult knowledge. ‘ 
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MADAME IN EARLY LIFE. 


A photograph, taken from a portrait painted while she 
was still quite a young woman, is reproduced herewith, 
and gives some traits which those who knew her in later 
life will still be able to recognise. A blatant world, ‘‘ all 
ear and eye, with such a stupid heart to interpret ear and 
eye,” has coined a score of groundless charges against 
her, on the assumption that a life so unconventional must 
have been riotous and vicious. There are people who 


cannot realise how any man or woman having the 
opportunity can be otherwise than vicious. But Mme. 
Blavatsky was abnormal in this respect. She deserved 
no credit for not being sensual, any more than a horse 
might deserve credit for not drinking absinthe. Her 
love of a wandering life sprang from no instincts of 
the kind that may sometimes prompt such restless 
activity. She cared nothing, it is true, for refine- 
ment in the ordinary sense of the word, even hating 
the superficial graces and ornamentation of life ; but she 
cared still less, to the extent of getting far on the other 
side of zero in respect to such feelings, for the whole 
range of emotions having to do with the pleasures of 
sense. As a mere subordinate illustration of this, her 
dislike of alcohol in all forms amounted to a comically 
intense loathing. The indefatigable tongue of slander 
has charged her, amongst other things, with drinking. 
One might as well charge a polar bear with setting fire to 
an iceberg. 
‘THE PHENOMENA.” 


-She was relatively in good health in her New York 
days when the Theosophical Society was first founded by 
a very small group of enthusiasts in 1875, and wonders of 
many kinds surrounded its origin. Ido not propose here 
to argue the question of Madame’s ‘‘ phenomena ”’ at any 
length, but one could no more write a memoir on trigo- 
nometry and say nothing about triangles, than survey the 
strange career just concluded ae ignore the marvels 
corruscating all through it. And at this early period of 
her enterprise she seems to have depended more on the 
startling effect of surprising powers she was enabled 
to exhibit than on the philosophical teaching concerning 
the evolution of man and the world, and the ultimate 
destinies, or rather, the opportunities lying before 
humanity for those who can appreciate them, which 
became the burden of her later utterances. I have 
never been able to gather from her that she had any 
settled plan of operations at New York. In a general 
way she wished to make known the existence of Eastern 
Initiates possessing knowledge and powers far transcend- 
ing those of ordinary humanity. She had not yet got the 
whole idea of a spiritual crusade which should lead 
converts into ‘‘ the Path” of occult development formu- 
lated in her mind. This was brought into shape later on 
in India when she migrated thither accompanied by Col. 
Olcott and when the Theosophical Society began to 
acquire momentum in that country. 


IN INDIA. 


At this staze my own acquaintance with her began in 
1879. Her troubles at this time were all before her, and 
they had not yet begun to depress her naturally buoyant 
spirits. Her friends of recent date have only known her 
weakened by illness, somewhat embittered and dis- 
heartened by calumny, contumely, and misrepresentation ; 
almost sternly bent on preaching the lofty ethics of the 
Theosophic code, and drifting into a position in which, 
as the recognised spiritual chief of so many earnest 
followers, she was hardly able to divest herself of a quasi- 
papal character. When the movement she set on foot was 
still in its infancy, she was burdened by none of these 
oppressive circumstances. Her bright intellect and 
abundant wit made her a charming conversationalist, and 
many people, I am sure, who met her at Allahabad in the 
year just mentioned, will remember her chiefly as a very 
delightful companion at the dinner table, full of spark- 
ling and eccentric anecdotes, and only unconventional 
enough to be an amusing feature of any gathering she 
joined. For she would never allow herself the strong 
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language in which she sometimes indulged when any but 
intimate friends were present. I have, said in de- 
scribing her as she was at this period in the book already 
refe: to: ‘‘No one with the least discernment could 
ever fail to see that her rugged manners and disregard of 
all. conventionalities were the result of a deliberate 
rebellion against, not of ignorance or unfamiliarity with, 
the customs of refined society. Still, the rebellion was 
often very determined, and she would sometimes colour 
her language with expletives of all sorts, some witty and 
amusing, some unnecessarily violent, that we should 
all have preferred her not to make use of. She 
certainly had none of the superficial attributes one 
might have expected in a spiritual teacher ; and how 
she could at the same time be philosopher enough 
te have given up the world for the sake of spiritual ad- 
vancement, and yet be capable of going into frenzies of 
passion about trivial annoyances, was a profound mystery 
to us for a long while, and is only now partially ex- 
parapet within my own mind; by some -information I 
ve received relating to curious psychological laws under 
which initiates in occult mysteries, circumstanced as 
she is, inevitably come. By slow degrees only, and in 
spite of herself—in spite of injudicious proceedings on her 
part, that long kept alive suspicions she might easily have 
allayed if she could have kept calm enough to understand 
them—did we come to appreciate the reality of the occult 
forces and unseen agencies behind her; . . . but 
guests, especially if they happened to be of a very 
materialistic temperament, would regard anything Mme. 
Blavatsky might do of an apparently abnormal character 
as so much juggling, and hardly disguise these impressions 
from her. The result in such cases would be a stormy 
end to our evening after such guests had gone. To be 
as an impostor, dcluding her friends with 
trickery, would sting her at any time with a scorpion 
smart, and bring forth a flood of passionate argument 
as to the cruelty and groundlessness of such an impu- 
tation. 

** Recollection of this time supplies me with a very 
varied assortment of memory portraits of Madame taken 
during different conditions of her norves and temper. 
Some recall her flushed and voluble, too loudly declaim- 
ing against some person or other who had misjudged her 
or her Society ; some show her quiet and companioriable, 
pouring out a flood of interesting talk about Mexican 
antiquities, or Egypt and Peru, showing a knowledge of 
the most varied and far-reaching kind, and a memory for 
names and archzological theories she would be dealing 
with, that was fairly fascinating to her hearers. Then, 
again, I remember her telling anecdotes of her own 
earlier life, mysterious bits of adventure, or stories of 
Russian society, with so much re vivacity, and finish 
that she would simply be the delight for the time being 
of every one present.” 

HER LIFE IN BOMBAY. 


At this time Mme. Blavatsky’s own home was estab- 
lished at Bombay, where she resided with Colonel Olcott 
and two or three persons, Indian and European, asso- 
ciated with the Theosophical Society. At first she lived 
in a comfortless native quarter of the town, but after- 
wards at a small bungalow called ‘‘The Crow’s Nest,” 
at Breach Candy, which had long been unoccupied owing 
to a’ bad reputation for snakes and ghosts, and was thus 
let 'to the Theosophists, quite willing to brave all encum- 
brances of this sort, on reasonable terms. The building 
lay on the slope of a steep hill, and the upper part, an 
enclosed verandah with two or three rooms opening out 
of it, constituted Mme. Blavatsky’s quarters. Here I 
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visited her in 1881, and found her immersed in a: constant. 


ebb and flow of native visitors, members of the Society, 
and others. She would have admiring groups of such 
friends round her up to all hours in the evening, smoking 
innumerable cigarettes and talking Vedic philosophy with 
eager enthusiasm, or as eagerly and excitedly discussing 


some trumpery little incident connected with the progress or 


difficulties of the Society, orthe misdoings of some ‘‘enémy,” 
whicha person of cooler temperament in her position would 


have found too insignificant to engage five minutes” 
thought. But Madame seemed to have no sense of the- 


proportions of things, and the annoyance of the moment, 
whatersr it was, would always fill her whole horizon. 
And then, if I may again quote a few words from my 
own former account of her, ‘‘in the midst of some fiery 
argument with a Pundit about a point of modern Hindoo. 
belief that she might protest against as inconsistent with 
the real meaning of the Vedas, or a passionate remon- 
strance with one of her aides of the Theosophist about 
something done amiss that would for the time overspread 
the whole sky of her imagination with a thundercloud, 
she would perhaps suddenly ‘hear the voice they did 
not hear ’—the astral call of her distant Master, or one 
of the other ‘ Brothers,’ as by that time we had all 
learned to call them—and forgetting everything else in 
an instant, she would hurry off to the. seclusion of any 
room where she could be alone for a few moments, and 
hear whatever message or orders she had to receive.” 


AT SIMLA. 


She would make no efforts at this time to cultivate 
friendly relations with the European society of the 
place, having started indeed with a very flourishing stock 
of misconceptions about the character of the English in 
India, which gave way after a time, but at first made her 
fancy herself, by reason of her special sympathy with the 
natives, as necessarily antagonistic to the Europeans. 
Moreover, she hated the outer forms and ceremonies of 
Anglo-Indian life, and would have found it a terrible 
penance to give up the loose wrappers she habitually wore, 
or the cigarettes she constantly smoked, for the sake of 
commonplace parties and people who knew nothing of 
the Vedas, and still less of the mysterious occultism in 
which all her deeper interests were rooted. However, it. 
is none the less true that she did fret after a time at the 
isolation as regards Europcan society, in the midst of 
which she lived at Bombay, and she used thoroughly to 
enjoy the change in this respect she obtained from time 
to time during her visits to Allahabad and Simla. At 
Simla especially she made many friends, and during the 
summer of 1880 she was perhaps the prominent feature 
of the Anglo-Indian season, for that was the 
year of her most sensational <a as described 
in * The Occult World;” and though, of course, accounts. 
of these no sooner began to penetrate the newspapers. 
than. they evoked outcries of 1ilicule and incredulity, a 
great many people at the time, including some very pro- 
minent members of the English community who aposta- 
tised afterwards, when the tide of scornful public incre- 
dulity set in strongly, were altogether overwhelmed by 
the marvels of which they were personally witness. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF HER MISSION. 


Up to this time we had received no glimmerings of 
the comprehensive or systematic teaching concerning. 
the evolution of man and the world and the laws govern- 
ing the spiritual progress of humanity, that ultimately 
identitied the Theosophical Society with something re- 
sembling a new religion. So far Mme. Blavatsky’s efforts. 
had been altogether directed to establish the broad fact. 




















. that there were people in existence whose knowledge and 


power transcended those of ordinary rhortals ; that they 
‘vorresponded in the presentday tothe initiated hierophants 
of ancient religious systems ; that some touch with the 
superior wisdom they possessed was to be got at through 
the study of Indian sacred literature ; and that Western 
communities, in so far as they had begun to 
investigate abnormal super-physical phenomena by 


‘means of the practices resorted to by ‘“‘spiritualists,” 


were altogether on a wrong track. Many modern 
newspaper writers are so densely ignorant of every- 
thing that appertains to this investigation, that they 
not only mix up the silly, fraudulent imitations of 
spiritualistic phenomena with the reai occurrences, such 
as they are, to which scores of eminent and entirely 
credible inquirers have borne testimony, but also con- 
fuse these occurrences, the central block of real experi- 
ence connected with spiritualism with the theories of 
occult science, as these have been gradually developed in 
recent years through Mme. Blavatsky’s agency and others 
which she in the first instance set in motion. It is only 
necessary here to explain occult teaching sufficiently to 
make her Theosophical work intelligible ; and her attitude 
towards spiritualism will be made apparent when I say 
that the occultist’s view of Nature recognises a plane of 
phenomena and existence directly in contact with our 
own, though imperceptible to commonplace physical 
Senses, in which the inferior remnants of post-mortem 


‘humanity float about and persist for'a time, while the 


true Ego or spiritual consciousness of every departed soul 
fit to have anything worth calling a spiritual life, passes 
off into realms with which the mediumship of the 
Spiritualist has, as a general rule, no contact whatever. 


HER OBJECTION TO SPIRITUALISM. 


From the first moment when Mme. Blavatsky com- 
leted the apprenticeship of her wandering life and came 
Pack to Europe in 1870, at the close of three years spent 
in an Eastern seclusion, of which it is useless to speak 
except to persons knowing something of what occult 
initiation means, she regarded herself as especially bound 
to combat aad oppose the spiritualistic movement, not 
from the ignorant and stupid point of view of those who 
regard the whole thing as a vulgar fraud, but from that 
of the inner penetralia of the movement itself. No one 
knew better than she that the phenomena of the spiritual- 
ists were often entirely genuine, but she felt herself 
in possession of knowledge which the most earnest 
Spiritualists were entirely without, which enabled her to 
go behind the phenomena and explain them as originating 
from super-physical causes, quite unlike those to which 
they were assigned by spiritualists. To wean the 
spiritualists from their misconceptions was thus the real 
motive of the very first step she took—at Cairo, in 1870 
—in the direction of Theosophical work. She founded a 
little Society for investigating spiritualistic phenomena, 
and of course this action on her part has been twisted 
later on by her detractors into the statement that she began 
her public career asa spiritualistic medium. Her letters to 
sige friends written about this time and later on from 
ew York, whither she migrated a year or two after- 
wards, amply establish her bitter antagonism from the 
first to the whole theory of modern spiritualism, so that 
ithe charge against her that she practised as a spiritualist 
medium is a ludicrous inversion of the facts. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Greatly promoted by the dogged determination and 
single-minded exertions of Colonel Olcott, the Theo- 


_ sophical Society grew rapidly during the years Mme. 
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Blavatsky spent at Bombay. Of course her excitable 
temperament and strangely defective judgment as 
regards the prosaic business of life were always leading 
**the old lady,” as she came to be called at this time by 
her most intimate and affectionate friends, into-hot water 
of all kinds, and she was always at war with some news- 
paper assailant whom she would more wisely have 
ignored. However, in India there was no reason why 
the Society should not grow. In this country a certain 
readiness to brave conventional opinion is still required 
by people who attach themselves to a movement resting 
on special knowledge and experience not yet hall-marked 
by orthodox authority, but in India there was nothing in 
Mme. Blavatsky’s profession of belief in the existence of 
and acquaintance with occult initiates to offend public 
opinion. A similar conviction is so widely spread as to 
be general throughout India, while the whole programme 
of the Theosophical Society, in its exaltation of the 
importance of Indian literature and traditions, was 
flattering to native susceptibilities. So wherever 
Colonel Olcott wandered in the course of his incessant 
tours, he found it easy to establish branches of the 
Society, and these were counted by hundreds when the 
Theosophical household moved at the end of 1882 to 
Madras. A comfortable house had been purchased there 
by subscription for the use of the Society and the 
central household, and here Mme. Blavatsky assured 
me, when I visited her on my way home from India in 
1883, she had found her final resting-place, and meant to 
abide quietly for the remainder of her life. Her fore- 
sight at that time did not enable her to anticipate in 
imagination the troubles and triumphs that still awaited 
her, nor the many removals yet in store for her. 


IN LONDON. 


Here are some extracts from a characteristic letter she 
wrote to my wife and myself in 1884, when she had come 
Londonwards as far as Nice for the sake of the sea 
voyage, being in a rym ad bad state of health :— 

“‘T have received the kind invitations of yourselves 
and of —— and —— and others. I am deeply touched 
by this proof of the desire to see my unworthy self, but 
see no use to kick against fate and try to make the 
realisable out of the unrealisable. I am sick, and feel 
worse than I felt when leaving Bombay. At sea I had 
felt better, and on land I feel worse. I was laid up for 
the whole day on first landing at Marseilles, and am laid 
up now. At the former place it was, I suppose, the 
vile emanations of an European civilised first-class hotel, 
with its pigs and beef, and here—well, anyhow I am 
falling to pieces, crumbling away like an old sea-biscuit, 
and the most I will be able todo will be tc Bes up 
and join together my voluminous fragments, and gluing 
them together, carry the ruin to Paris. What’s the use 
of asking me to London? What shall I, whatcan I, do 
amidst your eternal fogs and the emanations of the 
highest civilisation? . . . What kind of company am 
I to civilised beings like yourselves? ...I would 
become obnoxious to them in seven minutes and a 
quarter were I to accept it and land my disagreeable 
bulky self in England. Distance lends its charms, and in 
my case my presence would surely ruin every vestige of it.” 

In spite of this reluctance, the intense interest she felt 
in the progress of the Theosophical movement in London, 
and the continued pressure of her friends’ wishes, brought 
her over to London eventually after a few weeks spent in 
Paris. At whatever house she stayed, her presence 
becoming known drew crowds of visitors anxious to see 
her. The constant ebb and flow of ple round her 
never seemed to weary her. Ill as she often was, her 
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mervous energy was inexhaustible, and she flung herself 
now into the task of promoting a Theosophical propaganda 
in Europe as if that were the final culmination of her 
work to which everything else were subordinate. No one 
ever more than Mme. Blavatsky acted on the principle 
of. doing with all her might whatever work she was 
engaged upon at the moment. 


THE ALLEGED ‘‘ EXPOSURE.” 


But a terrible catastrophe was brewing for her all this 
while. A magazine published at Madras in the interest 
of the missionary body at that place—always bitterly 
inimical to the Theosophical movement, which tended to 
exalt native confidence in the Oriental philosophies and 

, religions, which it was the missionaries’ business to 
attack—obtained from a woman who had been attached 
to the Theosophical headquarters as a kind of house- 
keeper (and whom Mme. Blavatsky had very unwisely 

, treated as a friend) certain letters purporting to be 
written by Madame, the contents of which seemed to 
show that some of the abnormal phenomena that had 

, taken place at Madras and elsewhere had been fraudu- 
lently concocted by Mme. Blavatsky with the assistance 
of the ex-housekeeper and her husband. The authen- 
ticity of these letters was strenuously denied by Mme. 
Blavatsky ; but the Psychical Research Society sent out an 
agent to investigate the whole imbroglio. Mr. Hodgson, 

. the agent in question, was entirely won over in the end by 
the accusing side, and published a Report condemning 
Mme. Blavatsky unreservedly. A complete review of this 
disagreeable business would take up too much time. 


THE REPORT OF THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCHER. 


Volumes have been written about it, and while at first 
no doubt the leaders of the Psychical Research Society 
undoubtedly accepted Mr. Hodgson’s view, the few 
people who had been intimate with Mme. Blavatsky all 
through the period of the transactions referred to, 
showed by degrees,-in various pamphlets and articles, 

- how worthless Mr. Hodgson’s conclusions were, how 
fatally he had been hoodwinked by the enemies of the 
Theosophical movement at Madras, and how narrow- 

* minded and unjust his methods of inquiry had been. To 

' the present day, of course, people who are out of touch 
with the deep realities of the Theosophical movement— 
which, however completely its origin may be traced to 
Mme. Blavatsky’s efforts, has long since acquired a 
momentum and interior justification of its own quite 
independent of her personality—are vaguely of opinion 
that Mme. Blavatsky was somehow exposed by the 
Hodgson Report, and that the continued regard and 
respect shown for her by a large Society is an unaccount- 
able manifestation of human credulity. But, nevertheless, 
no one ever lived down all injurious accusation more 
effectually than Mme. Blavatsky, before she died, lived 
down the apparently at the time overwhelming denuncia- 
tions of the Psychical Research Committee. 


A TREMENDOUS BLOW. 


It was a tremendous blow at the time, of course. She 
returned to India at the end of 1884, while Mr. Hodg- 
son was carrying on his investigations there ; but that 
gentleman never sought her explanations of the circum- 
stances he Kyo suspicious, never showed her the 
originals of the letters on which the whole accusation 
turned, and disguised his unfavourable conclusions while 
staying as a guest at the Theosophical headquarters. 
Then she fell very ill again, one died—was in fact 
given over by the doctor in attendance upon her— but un- 
expectedly rallied, and when a little better again returned 
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to Europe, where, however, at the time her star seemed 
to have set entirely, and many of the people who had ex- 
hibited a spasmodic enthusiasm for her and her teachings 
in 1884, fell off both from the number of her friends and 
from the movement. z 

She wrote from Naples to my wife, in June, 1885, soon 
after landing :— 

‘*The sight of your familiar handwriting was a welcome 
one, indeed, and the contents of your letter still more so. 
No, dear Mrs. Sinnett, I never thought that you could 
have ever believed that I played the tricks I am 
now accused of, neither you nor any one of 
those who have Masters in their hearts, not on 
their brains. Nevertheless, here I am to stand accused, 
without any means to prove the contrary, of the 
most dirty, villainous deceptions ever practised by a half- 
starved medium. What can I and what shall I do? 
Useless to either write to persuade or try to argue with 
people who are bound to believe me guilty to change 
their opinions. Let it be. The fucl in my heart is 
burnt to the last atom. Henceforth nothing is to be 
found in it but cold ashes. I have so suffered that I can 
suffer no more,” 

AT WURZBURG. 


This tone of despair was very unnatural to her, and in 
the dejection of the moment she underrated her own 
reserves of strength and courage. At Wurzburg, where 
she settled down for a time, old friends found their way 
to her again one by one. She had fallen out of fashion, 
it was true, but for all who had got upon the track of the 
great principles she had been instrumental in interpret- 
ing, realms of interest lay before them which would 
equally have drawn them on, even if Madame Blavatsky 
had been as personally unworthy of respect as her worst 
enemies declared. But in truth the more any Theoso- 
phist has at any time becomeattached, through experiences 
or mere reasoning of his own, to the pursuit of occult 
knowledge and development, the better he has been able 
to appreciate Mme. Blavatsky’s career as a whole, with- 
out worrying about petty scraps of evidence seeming to 
impugn the bona fides of this or that little manifestation 
of abnormal energy among the hundreds or thousands of 
those with whom she has been concerned. That in his 
most seemingly injurious discoveries Mr. Hodgson had 
altogether blundered, became, for all who learned 
to appreciate the Theosophic position, a thousand 
times more probable than that Mme. Blavatsky was. 
otherwise than genuine throughout, as most certainly a 
great many Theosophists of their own knowledge knew 
her to be in regard to her general relations with what I 
have called the Occult World. 


IN LONDON ONCE MORE, 


So finally it came to pass that Mme. Blavatsky, having 
grown very tired of her isolation at Wurzburg, moved 
for a change to Ostend, and after staying on there till 
the spring of 1887, was brought back to London by the: 
earnest invitation of a Theosophical group, by whose: 
care and forethought the journey, very difficult for her: 
in her then state of health, was facilitated by every 
arrangement that could be made for her comfort. 
Norwood, where she stayed for a few months, then 
became the vortex of Theosophical meetings and 
activities of various kinds, and afterwards several! 
members of the Society joined together in taking a house: 
in Lansdowne Road, Notting Hill, where ‘‘H.P.B.’s” 
banner was set up very proudly, and everything done 
by all ies concerned to emphasise in the most 
unequivocal way their devotion to and trust in the leader,, 
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whom the outer world vainly imagined to have been 
erushed entirely by the much-talked-of Report. ‘‘H.P.B.,” 
T may explain, was the simple designation by which 
Mme. Blavatsky came to be known and addressed hence- 
forth in the Society in accordance with her own wish. 
From this time on, the few remaining years of her life 
have seen her personal ascendency and influence with all 
around her constantly increasing. Her receptions have 
been crowded, her spirits and energy hav2 recovered 
their oid vigour, schemes of all 'inds have been set on 
footaround her for pushing on the Theosophical movement, 
and a practical answer has been afforded to critics who 
suppose that the interest Mme. Blavatsky excites turns 
on the ‘‘ phenomena,” genuine or otherwise, which have 
been so much talked of in connection with her, by the 
fact that in these last few years her public energies have 
been entirely bent on teaching Theosophical philosophy 
and ethics, and no casual frequenter of her receptions 
or lecture-room has ever been encouraged to expect the 
smallest manifestation of occult mysteries. 


HER LATE WRITINGS. 


In spite of this, as teacher and philosopher Mme. 
Blavatsky has been more closely surrounded by eager 
admirers than at any time in the past asa wonder-worker. 
She has been working more productively, moreover, than 
ever before as a writer. Besides a constant stream of 
articles in the monthly magazine she edited, she has pub- 
lished, during her final residence in England, the two 
bulky volumes known as the ‘‘ Secret Doctrine,” and has 
written as much more, which she designed to publish 
eventually in the shape of two more volumes added to 
that book. She has also published “‘ The Key to Theo- 
sophy,” and a little book of great interest for occult stu- 
dents, called ‘‘ The Voice of the Silence.” Idleness never 
had any charms for her, and she had to be very ill indeed 
before she would tear herself from her writing-table and 
surrender herself to her bed. 


THE SOURCE OF HER STRENGTH. 


This irresistible force or energy in her nature is the clue 
to a comprehension of her, as far as it is possible to 
understand her without explicit reference to the ‘‘ occult 
world” from which her power, knowledge, and influence 
were really derived. She always, as it were, filled every 
Place she occupied. She dominated every situation in 
which she was placed, and she had to be either greatly 
loved or greatly hated by those whom she came in contact 
with. She could never be an object of indifference. For 
people even who quarrelled with her and shunned her 
&he remained an important fact. People who knew her 
were always talking her over; and even, though in some 
«ases she might give offence and exasperate friends for a 
time, these would generally in the long run be found 
amongst the number of her friends once more. She was 
More interesting than even she could be irritating. 


A GREAT SCHEME OF PHILOSOPHY. 


And now the generation she has lived with is left face 
to face with the mass of literature she has left behind her, 
with the great scheme of philosophy, at the same time a vast 
and coherent system of thought, interpreting Nature and 
Man, which has been elaborated under her guidance—by 
herself or others in co-operation with her; and with 
nothing countervailing this tremendous bequest but some 
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trumpery imputations on the bona fides of a few among the 
endless series of marvels which have always been taking 
place around her, in all countries and amongst endlessly 
various people, all her life—imputations, moreover, which 
have been in themselves discredited and refuted for those 
who take the trouble to read both sides of that wearisome 
story. To discuss Mme. Blavatsky at this stage of the 
proceedings, with reference to a single petty controversy 
about a single episode in her extraordinary career, would 
be like criticising some great picture with exclusive refer- 
ence to the smell of the paint. It was exasperating that 
Mme. Blavatsky could blunder so horribly as she con- 
stantly did in the choice of confidants and companions, 
and in the mismanagement of her extraordinary faculties. 
Her spiritual insight and clairvoyant gifts were com- 
patible with a total inability to judge character in the 
ordinary way. Thus she was always flinging herself 
impetuously into the arms of people whom she had 
ultimately to reckon among the hosts of her ‘‘ enemies,” 
and she would often put a heavy strain on the patience 
of others who would have been her staunch allies if she 
could only have appreciated them aright. But however 
far such comments might be carried, the broad fact 
remains that Mme. Blavatsky’s influence in the world for 
good, directly and indirectly, has been world wide, and 
that views of Nature and spiritual evolution which are 
distinctly traceable for tuose who understand them to the 
impulse given out by Theosophical writings, are ferment- 
ing in modern society to an extent that bids fair to ac- 
complish serious and important modifications of religious 
thinking. ’ 
HER SPIRITUAL AFFLATUS, 


She was a wild, strange creature in many external 
ways, and to understand her aright and reconcile her 
roughness and failings with her grand spiritual afflatus 
is to comprehend the workings of her “‘ Karma,” and 
the principles guiding the rulers of the initiated 
hierarchy to which she was attached. It would be vain 
to attempt an exposition of such mysteries, except to 
those who have already profited to the utmost by the 
opportunities which contact with ‘‘H.P.B.” may have 
afforded them. But at all events, it is easy now to leave 
all her eccentricities out of account—except in so far as 
most of those who personally knew her will remember 
them with affection—and to turn to the tide of thought 
which she has set flowing around us, to the stupendous 
revival of forgotten knowledge cencerning the possibilities 
of spiritual initiation which she has accomplished. For 
the majority of us as yet silly badinage respecting some 
of her occult faculties and doings, and unworthy sus- 
picions, have obscured the whole subject ; and the'grandest 
metaphysical and scientific theories which are lurking 
amongst us at the present day are ignored by conventional 
orthodoxy because they are for the moment associated 
with a name defiled by vulgaraccusations. But if ever 
there was a case in which petty spite might silence itself 
in the presence of death, surely this before us is one ; and 
by the time all existing personalities of the Theosophical 
movement have been forgotten, a more spiritually minded 
generation than ours will perhaps look back with a re- 
spect that current public opinion may not yet have the 
foresight to entertain, on the more than extraordinary 
career and character I have been endeavouring to sketch. 

A. P. Srynetr. 














THE REv'EW OF REVIEWS. 


SOME POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS. 


LIncifer for May 15th appears without any notice of 
Mme. Blavatsky’s death ; the only notice of the event 
which deprives the Theosophical Society of its prophetess 
and founder is a notice that, owing to the alarming illness 
of H. P. Blavatsky, the second part of the editorial, 
‘*The Negation of Science,” cannot appear this month. 
In place of this missing editorial we have an extra 
article entitled ‘‘ Civilisation the Death of Art and 
Beauty.” 

We, the modern-day Europeans, are Vandals as great if not 
greater than Atilla with his savage hordes. 

Consummatum est. Such is the work of our modern 
Christian civilisation and its direct effects. The destroyer 
of art, the Shylock who, for every mite of gold he gives, 
demands and reeeives in ‘return a4 pound of human flesh— 
in the heart-blood, in the physical and mental suffer- 
ing of the masses, in the loss of everything true and 
lovable — can hardly pretend to deserve grateful or 
respectful recognition. The unconsciously prophetic jin de 
siecle, in short, is the long foreseen jin de cycle ; when accord- 
ing to Manjunatha Sutra, “ Justice will have died, leaving as 
its successor blind Law, and as its Guru and guide—=Sedjish- 
ness; when wicked things and deeds will have to be regarded 
as meritorious, and holy actions as madness.” . Beliefs are 
dying out, divine life is mocked at ; art and genius, truth and 
justice are daily sacrificed to the insatiable mammon of the 
age—money grubbing. The artificial replaces everywhere 
the real, the false substitutes the true. 


‘¢My BOOKS.” 


Less characteristic, but of more importance from the 
‘point of view of the biographer, is the paper which 
appears from her pen entitled ‘‘ My Books,” in which she 
gives an account of the way in which she came to write 
“Isis Unveiled.” 

(1.) When I came to America in 1873, I had not spoken 
English—which I had learned in my childhood colloquially — 
for over thirty years. I could understand when I read it, but 
could hardly speak the language. 

(2.) I had never been at any college, and what I knew I 
had taught myself; I have never pretended to any scholarship 
in the sense of modern research; I had then hardly read any 
scientific Euro works, knew little of Western philosophy 
and sciences. The little which I had studied and learned of 
these, disgusted me with its materialism, its limitations, nar- 
row cut and dried spirit of dogmatism, and its air of supe- 
riority over the philosophies and sciences of antiquity. 

(3.) Until 1874 I had never written one word in English, 
nor had I published any work in any language. Therefore— 

(4.) I had not the least idea of literary rules. The art of 
writing books, of preparing them for printing and publication, 
reading and correcting proofs, were so many close secrets 
to 


me. 
(5.) When I started to write that which developed later 
into “Isis Unveiled,” I had no more idea than the man in the 


moon what would come of it. I had no plan; did not know 
whether it would be an essay, a pamphiet, a book, or an 
article. I knew that I had to write it, that was all. I began 
the work before I knew Colonel Olcott well, some months 
before the formation of the Theosophical Society. 

. _ Thus, the conditions for becoming the author of an English 
theosophical and scientific work were hopeful, as every one 
will see. Nevertheless, I had written enough to fill four such 
volumes as Jsis, before I submitted my work to Colonel Olcott. 
Of course he said that everything—save the pages dictated— 
had to be rewritten. Then we started on our literary labours 
and worked together every evening. Some pages, the English 
6f which he had corrected, I copied: others, which would 
yield to no mortal correction, he used to read aloud from my 


pages, Englishing them verbaily as he went on, dictating to 
me from my almost undecipherable MSS. It is to him that] 
am indebted for the English in Zsis. 


Mme. Blavatsky frankly states that she had no 
idea of correcting proofs, Colonel Olcott had no leisure 
to attend to the work, and the consequence was that 
they made a regular mess of it from the beginning, 
An immense number of fatal mistakes were allowed to 
pass in the confusion of the unread proofs, and as they 
have never been able to recast the plates these mistakes 
are reproduced down to the present day. The article 
closes with the following declaration, which, in view of 
tke controversy that Mr. Sinnett’s article is certain to 
provoke, is worth while quoting ia full :— 


A DECLARATION. 


We, the undersigned Fellows of the Theosophical Society 
(and members of the Inner Group of the E.S.), at the stake of 
our personal honour and reputation, hereby declare : 

That we have fully investigated all the accusat‘ons and 
attacks which have been made against the personal character 
and bona fides of H. P. Blavatsky, and have found them in 
the vast majority of cases to be entirely false, and in the few 
remaining instances the grossest possible distortions of the 
simple facts. 

Knowing, moreover, that accusations of plagiarism, want 
of method, and inaccuracy are now being made and will in 
the future be brought against her literary work, we make the 
following statement for the benefit of all Fellows of the 
Theosophical Society and for the information of others :— 

H. P. Blavatsky’s writings, owing to her imperfect know- 
ledge of English and literary methods, have been invariably 
revised, recopied, or arranged in MS., and the proofs 
corrected, by the nearest “friends” available for the time 
being (a few of whom have occasionally supplied her with 
references, quotations, and advice). Many mistakes, omis- 
sions, inaccuracies, etc., have consequently crept into them. 

These works, however, have been put forward purely with 
the intention of bringing certain ideas to the notice of the 
Western world, and with no pretension on her part to 
scholarship or literary finish. 

In order to support these views, innumerable quotations 
and references had to be made (in many cases without the 
possibility of verification by her), and for these she has never 
claimed any originality or profound research whatever. 

After long and intimate acquaintance with H. P. Blavatsky 
we have invariably found her labouring for the benefit and 
instruction of the Theosophical Society and others, and not 
for herself, and that she is the first to make little of what 
others may consider her “learning.” From further instruc 
tion, however, which we have received, we know for a fact 
that H. P. Blavatsky is the possessor of far deeper 
“ knowledge ” than even that which she has been able to give 
out in her public writings. 

From all of which considerations, it logically follows that 
no accusations can possibly shake our confidence in H. P. 
Blavatsky’s personal character and bona fides as a teacher. 
We do not therefore intend in future to waste our time in 
useless refutations, or allow ourselves to be distracted from 
our work by any attacks, further than to repeat our present 
statement. 

We, however, reserve to ourselves the right of appeal t 
the law, when necessary. 


G. R. 8. Meap. 

W. R. OLD, 

LAURA M. CoopPER, 
EmILy KISLINGBURY, 
EK. T. Sturpy, 

H. A. W. Cogry, 


CoNSTANCE WACHTMBEISTER, 
ALICE LEIGHTON CLEATHEB,. 
CLAUDE F. WRIGHT, 
ARCHIBALD KEIGHTLEY, 
ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY, 
ANNIE BESANT. 
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JHE MARVELS OF MATTEISM. 





A REMARKABLE REPORT OF DR. 


|HERE are now five test cases under the obser- 
vation of the experimental committee of which 
Sir Morell Mackenzie is president. Two are 
admittedly past the stage where cure can be 
anticipated. They are being treated for an alle- 
viation of pain and prolongation of life. One had 
already been operated on before entering the hospital ; 
the other was well advanced into the third stage, in 
which the Matteists do not profess to more than relieve 
pain, cure being impossible. We have, however, now 
secured those patients who are believed to be suitabie 
subjects for the experiment, which will now proceed 
without delay, and progress will be reported in these 
columns from time to time. 

The stress laid upon the alleged efficacy of the Mattei 
remedies in curing cancer has somewhat obscured their 
merits in other diseases. I found them most effective in 
ridding me of the all-pervading malady of influenza 
which attacked my household last month. The effect of 
the Febrifugo was quite marvellous, and in a couple of 
days I was rid of the plague. The testimony sent by 
a medical man to the Central Depét, 18, Pall Mall 
East, confirms my own experience in this respect. 

I am very reluctant to quote ‘‘ testimonies,” which of 
necessity read more or less like the familiar testimonials 
furnished by quacks of all kinds. But it was the same 

rejudice against marvel workers which in ancient 

udeea led the Sadducees to refuse to listen to the stories 
of the miracles wrought down in Galilee ; and when one 
has himself experienced the good result of the Mattei 
specifics, it would be unpardonable to refuse to subject 
the evidence on their behalf to an honest investigation. 
Here, for instance, is the report which Dr Arthur 
Roberts, a fully qualified medical man of good standing 
in the town of Keighley, in Yorkshire, has just presented 
to the General Committee of the Local Cottage Hospital, 
from whose medical staff he has been driven by the 
refusal of ihe regular faculty to work with one who cures 
disease by Matteism. Dr. Roberts is not writing a 
testimonial. He is testifying to the committee of the 
hospital, to whom he has been responsible for years, as 
to the actual facts recorded by him in his own practice. 
Ihave not room for the whole report, but the following 
passages ought to suffice to give pause to those who 
merely dismiss the Count’s discoveries as mere 
humbug :— 

_ My medical confréres have wilfully shut their eyes to all 
investigation, and when I offered to explain to them the 
action of the remedies and to show them patients, they 
refused to consider the question. 

Pain.—One of the most remarkable things about Count 


_ Mattei’s remedies is the manner in which they relieve pain, 
‘ without causing sickness or any unpleasant symptoms, like 


opium, etc. I find that I can, in nineteen cases out of every 


_ twenty‘ relieve the pain of pleurisy in afew minutes. I have 


completely relieved the pain of acute rheumatism in a few 

hours, and have never failed to do so within a day or two. 
Inflammation, Fevers, etc.—At first when I began to use 

Mattei’s remedies. [ did not prescribe them for inflammation 


of the lungs, but trasted to the old treatment. The results, 


ARTHUR ROBERTS, OF KEIGHLEY. 


however, were so unsatisfactory—I had four deaths during- 
May and June, of the thirty-six deaths in the borough—that: 
1 ventured to use them, and did so with the gratifying result 

that since, though there have been seventy-two deaths, I 

have only had one, and that in a person who was dying when. 
I was called to see her. In scarlet fever I commenced at 

once to use Mattei’s remedies, and though there have been. 
thirty-one deaths I have not lost a single patient. I have 

also been very successful with them in typhoid fever, not 

having lost a single patient over five years of age, though. 
there have been nine deaths in the borough. 

Consumption.—I have had remarkable results in the treat- 
ment of consumption, and from my observations I have- 
formed the opinion that if the disease is taken iu time every 
case might be cured, and even where the disease is too far 
advanced for cure, the treatment will relieve pain, allay the- 
cough, and prolong life, often indefinitely. 

Skin diseases often yield easily to Count Mattei’s remedies. 
The remedies have a most beneficial action in diseases of 
women and children. A case of paralysis in a child eighteen. 
months old has remarkably improved under the treatment. 

Surgery.—The other night a mau came to me with his. 
hand and wrist severely burnt by a gas explosion. I used. 
the remedies, and in an hour all pain was gone, and he was. 
able to continue-his work. No other remedies in the world. 
would have so quickly relieved the pain and cured the man. 
Again, a young woman had a cut across the whole palm of 
the hand down to the bone, and the hand was very much. 
injured by the cog wheels. Under Mattei’s remedies she 
made an excellent recovery, having a fairly useful hand, 
whereas under antiseptics alone she would probably have- 
lost her hand altogether. 

I have cured cases of enlarged glands of the neck without, 
any operation. 

Further: After a consultation of several distinguished sur- 
geons, aman was recommended to allow them to cut down on his. 
kidney to remove a stone ; and he was told that nothing else 
would be of any use, and that he would not be able to do. 
anything, but would suffer pain all his lit2 if they did not. F 
have cured this man, and he is now able to resume his work 
asamoulder. Another case I cured was that of a lady, who. 
was condemned by a leading gynecologist to a most serious. 
operation. And yet, forsooth! because I have cured these- 
two—because I have saved this man and this woman, each. 
of them from a serious operation, the two most serious opera- 
tions that can be performed on the human body—I am. 
branded as a quack: I am branded as an impostor: as a man. 
unfit to associate with my medical confréres. 

Cancer, Fibroid, and other Tumours.—When first I began 
to use Mattei’s remedies I was not successful with cases of 
cancer, but the last few months I have had distinctly better - 
results; and I have, from repeated observations, come to- 
the conclusion that they have a decided beneficial action in 
cancer, and if the treatment is begun early they would: 
cure it. Even in somewhat advanced cases they will assist 
the disease and relieve the pain. 

I am perfectly willing to prove the efficacy of my treat- 
ment. If my five confréres will treat one hundred patients taken. 
promiscuously, their own way—and they may have as many 
consultations amongst themselves as they like as to their- 
mode of treatment—I will take one hundred patients promis- 
cuously and treat them as I believe is for their benefit—I do- 
not say that I should always use Count Mattei’s remedies, 
for I hold a free hand as to treatment—and I will guarantee- 
to cure more cases than they do; and not only that, but I 
would cure them more quickly, and in such a pleasant way, 
that even children and infants will take the medicines. 
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SOME CARICATURES OF THE 


-<yg? OMETIMES the caricaturist contents himself with 
A reflecting, in a more or less distorted fashion, the 
impression produced by the event of the day. 

To this class belong the majority of the cartoons 

of the month. Butsometimes he essays to express, 

’ with moreorless pungent and acrid humour, his conception 
-of the salient features or ruling tendencies of his time. Of 
the latterclassI give two interesting examples this month. 
‘One is the Italian artist’s striking picture of Militarism 
.as the Infant Gargantua of modern Europe, to minister 
to whose prodigious appetite every nation brings its 
richest and its best. Of a very different style is the 
cartoon representing the popular idea of the American 
Protestants of the effect of this nineteenth century of 
enlightenment on the spiritual pretensions of the Pope of 
Rome. They laugh best who laugh last, and signs are 
not wanting that it is the caricaturist’s own courtrymen 
-who will most conspicuously demonstrate the folly of the 
conception to which he has lent the aid of his ready 

neil. 

Of the topical history of the month in caricature, we have 
M. Zola’s rejection by the French Academy, a vigorous 
French illustration of M. Zola as an incarnation of one of 
‘tthe seven deadly sins—this time as Envy. Then we 
have a French view of Labour’s May-Day, and a bold 
but vigorous representation of the locust plague which is 
dlevastating Algeria and is threatening Egypt. In these 
lands it is the pe who is king, and the cartoon repre- 
sents the insect monarch reminding the Governor-General 
of Algeria of the fact with scant ceremony. The 
cartoonist who portrays King Leopold refusing the 
advice of King William, hits off the Belgian monarch’s 
nose with more than the usual caricaturist’s skill. 

The spider in the corner of the page represents the 
Sydney Bulletin’s view of the Federation Conference. 
It is thoroughly characteristic of the Sydney Bulletin, 
which is as wicked as it is clever. It is a thousand 
pities that a journalist so capable, should be enlisted 


From Judy.) [May 13th, 1891. 
SPRING CLEANING. 
Enter May AND JUNE: What! not ready yet? — 
Aprit: Well, Miss, it ain’t my fault; I’ve only just got rid of that 
therrid old Winter. 
4 a 


From the Sydney Bulletin. 





wrong side. 
Right side or 
wrong side, its 
sketches are well worth 
noticing, if only as an in- 
dication of one phase of Aus- 
tralian opinion. The other carica- 
tures from the Bulletin this month 
are characteristic, specially that repre- 
senting Her Majesty’s sketch of her feel- 
ings on hearing that the Australasian Con- 
ference had decided upon using the word 
‘Commonwealth ” instead of ‘* Dominion.” 
Equally satirical is the suggestive design for 
the Goddess of Liberty for use in the Common- 
wealth, although it is rather taking a liberty 
with facts to represent Labour as kicking the 
beam in the most democratic of all our colonies. The 
small sketch of ‘‘ Spring Cleaning” comes h. us 
to-day (May 30th), when London is enveloped in 4 
yellow November fog, and when during the present 
month the whole of the Embankment from our windows 
has been as white with hail as if a snow-storm hag lost its 
wey. On page 562 I reproduce a cartoon which those who 
were in the fight declare did more than anything else to 
carry Stowmarket for the Liberals. Green, the Unionist 
candidate, was very badly hit by the use made of a 
remark of his that the only piece of land the electors 
were certain to get was about six feet by two. The way 
n which it was taken up by the Liberals was denounced 
by the Unionists as scandalously unfair, but the cartoon 
did its work. It is interesting as illustrating the 
kind of argument that tells much more in English 
county elections than disquisitions concerning the 
abstract merits and demerits of Home Rule. Moloch’s 
sketch in La Silhouette of the Prince of Wales as 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” is a typical specimen of French 
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caricature, although in Paris 
hey are usually very lenient 
to prodigal sons. In fact, Paris 
is thought by some to have been 
“the far country” whither 
LEnfant Prodigue of the para- 
ble .betook himself when he 
determined to waste his sub- 
stance in riotous living. The 
Baccarat Scandal, which has 
come into Court this month, will 
no doubt afford a text to many 
other foreign caricaturists, It 
will be interesting to see how 
the subject is handled by the 
somewhat truculent Australian 
wits and the Republican artists 
in the United States. I quote 
this month, for the first time, 
from two Australian comic 
papers, Australian Life, and the 
Queensland Boomerang. South 
Africa has not yet developed a 
comic journal. Grip in Canada, 
and the Bulletin in Sydney, are 
the first. among Colonial satirical 
journals. 

The accompanying cartoon, 
representing Lord Randolph 
Churchill} in some of the many 
different phases through which 
he has passed, is hardly up to 
date, hgving been drawn at the 
end of March last year, long 
bef¢.. grew a beard and, of 
course, béfore he blossomed out 
into a special correspondent of 
the Dail} Graphic in Mashona- 
land. ere is something 
impish ‘about Lord Randolph. 
Let him try his best, he still 
remains the Puck of Modern 
Politics. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to realise that this lightest 
of light weights was not so long 
ago leader jf the House of 
Commons and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If Mr. Rhodes 
could but give him a little 
ballast and steadiness, he might 
Save a waste force for the 


Empire. 
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From St, Stephens Review.} (March 29, 1890, 


THE MARVELLOUS PROTEAN ARTISTE APPEARING NIGHTLY IN COUNTLESS 
DIFFERENT CHARACTERS AS SEEN BY DIFFERENT PEOPLE, 
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THE CARTOON THAT WON STOWMARKET ELECTION. 
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THE BEER BOOTH. 


General Booth said that b.er was a very good thing if drunk as the Germans drink it. 





MILITARISM. 
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From La Silhoutte.) [May 10, 1891. 
THE LOCUST KING OF NORTH AFRICA. 
Tae Locust ro M. Casupon: ‘“ Permit me to introduce myself to you /70m La Silhouette.) [April 19, 1891. 
as the real Guvernor-General of Algeria.” THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS.—I. M. ZOLA AS ENVY. 
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From the Sydney Bulletin, April 11, 1891, 





From the Sydney Bulletin] (April 11, 1891- 
GODDESS OF LIBERTY FOR USE IN THE “ COMMONWEALTH.” 























Irom La Silhouette.) 
L'ENFANT PRODIGUE—PAR MOLOCH. 
Herr Masrsty : ‘My son, you have fifty millions of debts! Be reassur 
I will not pay them. But on what can you have spent so large a sum?” 
THE PRINCE OF WALES: “‘ Oh, my mother!!” 


(May 24, 1891, 
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From the Boomerang.) 


THE AUSTRALIAN FLEET ? 
Youna QUEENSLAND: 
I haven't much faith in your ships The Paluma's enough for me— 
(There’s no fun in finding the A tight little man-o’-war she— 


[April 4, 1801 

















* chips’) : To regulate traders, 
If Ican’t with them play And keep off invaders, 
Save when you say I may, And scoot o’er the bright sundj 
_—_ might as well stay on the sea, 

slips. 
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[May 17, 1891, 
M. CLEMENCEAU ENDEAVOURS TO MAKE CAPITAL OUT OF 


Geers Ueeaiemeiiien SOMETHING FOR “SOBER” THOUGHT. 











From Grip, May 9, 1891. 
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(May 13, 1891. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE EFFECT OF THE NINETEBNTH CENTURY ON THE PAPACY. 




















_ [May 9, 1891. 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY SOON PARTED. 
JupGeF (to Sporting Dupe): * You plainly see those rascals b-hind the 


From Judge. 





fence, aud yet sike an idiot you allow them to fleece you! 
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Lrom Australian Life.] (March 26, 1891. 
THE FEDERAL RINGERS. 
Lrg: ‘Go easy, gentlemen, I am afraid your music is a failure in 
oth cases.” 
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Tar Krve or THR BeLctans: “Thanks, I am very comfortable. 


There is Du Levu Lo set my throne on fire.” 




























From Judge.) [April 18, 189L. 
THE ITALIAN MONKEY BJDING THE H.GH HORSE.” 
But he came down gracefully when told to “ come cff.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


FRENCH DESIGNS ON ITALY. 
STARTLING REVELATIONS BY SIGNOR CRISPI. 


Mr. Bunting is to be congratulated this month upon 
having once more secured one of those articles which have 
dlone so much to make the name of the Contemporary 
Review famous in the arena of international discussion. 

-'he other day he published an article of doubtful author- 
ship and dubious value entitled, “The Savoy Dynasty 
fal the Pope and the Republic.” The article was written 
from the French point of view, and directed against the 
policy by which Italy has united her destinies with those 
of the central European Alliance. The article was a fair 
enough article as articles go, but its sole historicimportance 
is that it has drawn a reply from Signor Crispi, the late 
Prime Minister of Italy, which occupies the place of 
honour in the new number. 

AUT CRISPI AUT NULLUS. 

Signor Crispi does’ not sign his article, it is true ; he is 

ty ‘* An Italian Statesman,” but no anonymous writer 

ever more ostentatiously paraded his identity. On the 
second page he stands confessed. 

At Friedrichsruhe no conditions were added to the treaty 
ofthe Triple Alliance, and it is false to say that in the re- 
tirement of the Prince-Chancellor projects of how to make 
war on France were concocted. ‘The facts prove the 
contrary, in that the peace was kept during the four years 
that I was in power. 

Again he says :— 

And later occurrences have given further proofs of the in- 
tentions of the French Government. It is now three months 
since I left the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and my successor 
has not been more fortunate than myself with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. 

Let us, then, see what Signor Crispi has to say concern- 
ing the relations between France and Italy and the peace 
of Europe. He begins by rehearsing a piece of history, 
true history, he asserts, as to the treachery with which 
Italy was treated by Napoleon between 1859 and 1870, 
in order to support his contention that if ever there is to 
bea union between the nations improperly called Latin— 

It would be necessary that France shonld forget the story 
of her kings, and put aside all ambition, even of a moral 
dominion over the people of the two adjoining peninsulas. 
It would be necessary that she should treat these nations as 
her equals, and that she should renounce any domination in 
the Mediterranean or on the Continent. 

Instead of doing this, however, France as a Republic 
has followed the methods and vices of the Empire. 

WHY ITALY JOINED THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

This is his account of the circumstances which 
compelled Italy to join the Austro-German alliance :— 

Italy cannot remain isolated. She must hinder the re- 
constitution of the league of Catholic Powers for the defence 
of the Vatican, and provide that, if all her frontiers cannot 
be made secure, at least by the aid of suitable alliances, they 
may be in part. protected. 

It was not until Italy, threatened by the French occu- 

* pation of Tunis and the Austrian threat to occupy the 

Quadrilateral, saw in the peace made between Bismarck 

and the Vatican an urgent call to strengthen her position 

in Europe. 

It was then that the Minister Mancini demanded, and after 

_ 4#ng negotiations obtained, in February, 1882, the admission 
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of Italy into the alliance of the two Empires. The treaty 
renewed in 1887 by Count di Robilant, is purely defensive, 
and nothing has since been done to change its meaning. 

To prove this it is enough to say for nine years peace 
has been maintained in Europe. Signor Crispi then pro- 
ceeds to combat the contention of his critics that Italy 
has been plunged into misery by increased taxation 
in order to keep up the increased armament 
necessitated by the alliance. He publishes a mass 
of figures in order to prove that the Italians are 
thriving under a policy which the French maintain is 
ruining the peninsula. The mortality has fallen from 30 per 
1,000 in 1866 to 25 in 1888. For the last nine years 
no new tax has been imposed by the Italian Parliament. 
The military expenditure of Italy at the highest never 
exceeded 18 francs per head, whereas in Germany the 
contribution is 20, in England 21, and in France 25.. 
Turning his attention then to the internal condition of 
affairs,. he ridicules the idea that either the Pope or the 
Radicals can be counted on by France in her operations 
against Italy. The Radicals, he says, are few, un- 
disciplined, without any directing intelligence, and with- 
out means of action. 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 


The Pope, when he was king, could never rule with- 
out a foreign garrison. The Italian clergy enjoy a 
liberty in the exercise of their spiritual functions so 
absolute as to be almost unparalleled in Catholic: 
countries. Nay, Signor Crispi even maintains that the 
priests from the Pope downwards are by no means keen. 
for the restoration of the temporal power. 

In Piedmont the clergy are faithful to the dynasty of 
Savoy; in Venice, Lombardy, Tuscany, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in Sicily they were never Papal, and 
are not so now. One may count on one’s fingers 
the clerical bishops; and even in Rome one must look 
amongst the high ecclesiastical functionaries to find partisans: 
of the temporal power. Leo XIII. demands it, desires it, 
but fears to resume it, and, whenever he discusses it, finishes 
by saying that if the civil power were restored to him it 
would be so difficult to maintain it that he might, if he 
became King, before long be obliged to ask for the return of 
the Italian troops. 


THE TEMPTATION OF LEO XIII. 


In support of this he tells us the following remarkable 
story in illustration of the reluctance of Leo XIII. to 
enter openly into undertakings which might cause him to 
be accused of being the cause of a war between France: 
and Italy. He fears to alienate the Italian clergy and 
provoke a schism which would injure Catholicism :— 

Two years ago Count Lefebvre de Behaine was at Paris 
during the summer, I do not know for what reasons, whether 
for the usual conge or for political motives. He had left 
Italy after having come to an understanding with certain 
high functionaries of the Curia, who are the most fanatical 
advocates of the temporal power. One day, about the- 
beginning of July, M. Baylin de Monbel, the Chargé d’A ffaires- 
of the Embassy of France to the Vatican, went to the Pope 
with a telegram, announcing that it was time to leave, and 
that in France all was ready. The telegram said, “‘ Faites. 
vite, car tout est prét.” Leo XIII., who prefers the Vatican 
to an uncertainty, replied that it was necessary to consider, 
that he must consult the College of Cardinals in a matter of 
such gravity, and that M. de Monbel must come again in a. 
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-eouple of days. M. de Monbel, who is known in the 
Roman world as a m:n of infinite resource, went to the 
sandience appointed, accompanied by the General of the 
-Jesuits. The Pope this time opposed the plan, showing his 
aversion to an act which might turn out otherwise than 
safe for him. M. de Monbel then proposed a simulation 
of flight, a trip to a neighbouring shore; but this made 
ithe Pope still more hesitating, and nothing was decided. 
The French Ministry had prepared a dilemma: if the Pope 
-succeeded in escaping and taking refuge in France, the 
JRoman question would revive, obliging the Powers to 
wesolve it; if the Italian Government hindered the flight of 
Leo XIII, it would be proved that he was not free in his 
«novements, and the Catholic Powers would be obliged to 
undertake his defence. In the one case or the other, war 
evould be inevitable, and as Italy would have been the cause 
of it, she could not plead the casus /cderis, and would have 
-ben left alone against France. The plan failed, but another 
\tvas attempted, this time easier to detect. 
‘* NAME, NAME, SIGNOR CRISPI.” 


«One day there came to Rome one of those people who call 
*hemselves agents cf the Latin League, who goand come to 
and from Paris under the pretext of reconciling the two 

countries. In fact, he was an agent provocateur. He had 
‘been in the Vosges with Garibaldi, had been an officer of 
artillery, was freely received in the military workshops of 
france, and,-in consequence, was intimate with certain 
generals of the Republic. He had an interview with a 
rhizh functionary of the Italian Government, to whom he 
confided as a State seoret that an expedition against Italy 
‘was already decided on. To put it into effect they waited 
for an excuse in some question which should be raised. The 
«Government of the Republic had decided to attack Italy by sea 
and land; in order to anticipate it, we much reach first the 
frontier with our army, putting also in movement the entire 
leet. Two French divisions were to move, one from Toulon 
and one from Algiers, for the purpose of destroying one or 
‘two of the chief Italian cities with melinite; and 70,000 
réroops would cross the frontier on the first sign from Pari-. 
‘By this information it was hoped to excite the irritable dis- 
yposition, as they judged it, of the Crispi Ministry, which 
“vould respond precipitately by hostilities. And as the 
provocation would have come from Italy, she would 
shave had no right to demand the assistance of the allied 
Powers. The furious Sicilian, as the French journals 
-delight to call him, did not fall into the snare, and did 
snot even communicate the information to his colleagues. 
The agent returned to Paris, with the conviction that 
rthe Ministry at Rome had no desire for war. 

FRANCE THE REAL TROUBLE OF EUROPE. 

‘Signor Crispi concludes his articls by maintaining 

‘that Italian confederation spells weakness, and that is 


‘the only reason why it is desired by France. He con- - 


cludes by pointing out that it is the armaments of France 
which have been the disturbing element in Europe :— 

The French Parliament has increased its military Budget 
from 420,000,000 to 735 000,000, and that of the navy from 
182,000 000 to 254,000,009; nor was this enough, for in a 
special Budget she appropriated the enormous sum of 
1,073,000,000; and, as if not satisfied with that, by the 
flaws of June and December, 1888, established for the same 
purpose a credit of 770,090 000. Italy wishes to live in tranquil- 
lity; she has no jealousies, no envies, no plans of aggression ; 
-she has need of peace to reorganise her internal affairs and 
-complete her unity. She has no other ambition than to 
-co operate with the other nations in the progress of civilisa- 
rtion. 

And this is my desire. 

Well said, Signor Crispi. He has set a good example to 
-the fallen Prime Ministers of Europe. Pie Bismarck 
-might follow his example, and contribute to the Con- 
temporary Review another page of the secret history of 
:modern Europe. 
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THE MANIPUR DISASTER. 
BY SIR R. TEMPLE AND SIR J. JOHNSTON. 

Sir Ricnarp TEmpte discusses the Manipur Blue Book 
in a paper which summarises its conclusions, and decides, 
with the authority of an Anglo-Indian Pope, that the 
Government of India was just and considerate in the 
policy which it prescribed, that the means actually used 
were inadequate for carrying out the policy decided upon, 
that the authorities ought to have foreseen that they 
were insufficient, and that the responsibility for such lack 
of foresight must be shared by the Government of India, 
Mr. Quinton, and the military authorities. As to the 
question of the alleged treachery, Sir Richard Temple is 
rather on the side of the opposition. 

Was it intended to arrest the Senapati in the Durbar, and, 
if so, was such inten ion wrong? I call thee questions 
speculative because nothing was ac‘ually done; but I am 
sorry to be compelled to answer them both in the affirmative 
—that is to say, I find that there was such an in'ent‘on, and 
that it was wrong. 

Quinton wa: a man of the highe:t honour as well ai 
experience, and would have +hrunk from the proceeding had 
it occurred to him that there was a shade of wrong. But he 
is solely responsble for thi. The Government of India is 
not responsible at all in this part cular. 


He concludes his article with a somewhat cynical 
remark upon the whole incident :— 

Its only possible importance consists in this, that it may, 
under Providence, be made the occasion of vastly improving 
the Eastern frontier of India. 

Sir James Johnston, late political agent at Manipur, 
contributes to the Nineteenth Century for June a descrip- 
tion of the country, in which he represented the Indian 
Government for several years. It is a very interesting 
paper, and increases the regret with which Mr. Quinton’s 
policy will be regarded in this country. Polo is the national 
game in Manipur for all who can get a mount, and hockey 
on foot for those who cannot. The great pest of Manipur 
is that for ten months in the year it swarms with mosqui- 
toes. There are elephants in its forests and tigers which 
are enclosed in strong nets and then speared, the tiger 
being inside and the spearer outside the net. Sir James 
mentions the following curious recognition of women’s 
rights in Manipur, which seems like a far distant echo 
of the clamour that is raised against the hanging of any 
murderess who happens to be young enough and pretty 
enough to excite general interest. 

Women also convicted of heinous crimes are here exposed 
on a high platform, stripped to the waist, round which a rope 
is tied and held by a guard, and her breasts painted red; a 
crier with stentorian voice proclaims her crime and adds, 
“Come and look at this naughty woman!” This punish- 
ment is inflicted in lieu of death or regular imprisonment, the 
Manipuris holding to the strict letter of Hindoo law, which 
forbids the execution of a woman. For great offences a 
woman is sentenced to be so proclaimed in every bazaar in 
the country. 

Sir James does not refer at length to the recent 
disaster, but he concludes with the following expression 
of his hope that the country will not be annexed. 

The offenders against the majesty of the British Govern- 
ment must be punished with the utmost severity, if only as 
an example to others, but let us spare the country, and allow 
it to develop in its natural way, under our fostering care and 
guidance. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNITY. 
THE INSPIRING THOUGHT OF THE AGE. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, writing upon the McKinley 
Bill in the Nineteenth Century, says :— 

In view of the fact that the “ Old Home” is now well filled, 
and that new fields are imperatively demanded for the 
further increase and development of our race, it is consoling 
to reflect that these, my fellow-countrymen, coming here as 
reported from Liverpool, only leave the “ Old England” for 
the ‘‘ New England.” 

Whether they reside upon this side of the ferry or the other 
makes comparatively little difference, the vital point being 
that their descendants are to be members like themselves of 
the English-speaking race, and to enjoy the same language, 
religion, literature, and law, the same love of liberty and 
order, and political institutions, to which those of the 
Motherland are rapidly assimilating. A third branch of the 
race has just consolidated into a democratic common- 
wealth, where the political equality of the citizens is as 
firmly established and hereditary privilege is as unknown 
as in the second branch, and “ Advance, Australia!” echoes 
from the heart of all. The political institutions of Republic 
and Commonweath are alike. Henceforth there are to be 
three great divisions of our race, each independent, each self- 
governing, each developing its resources and working out 
its destiny in its own way; though three nations, yet one 
people, sure to be found shoulder to shoulder against any 
other race, should foreign conquest threaten the national life 
of either. 

This is the great and inspiring thought of the age as faras 
our race is concerned, for it secures to it beyond question 
the future dominion of the world, and that for the good of 
the world ; for the English-speaking race has always stood 
first among races for Peace, Liberty, Justi e, and Law, and 
first also, it will be found, for “ government of the people for 
the people and by the people.” It is well that the “ last word” 
in the affairs of the world is to be ours, and is to be spoken 
in plain English. 

Mr. Theodore Watts, in the Furtnightly for June, has 
an article on the future of American literature. He refers 
to my remarks in the Progress of the World last month on 
the danger of the United States becoming a non-English 
sperkng community. Mr. Watts thinks, however, that 
the heterogeneous emigrants will not in the long run 
disturb the English character of the United States, which, 
he maintains, is pre-eminently the typical English colony. 
Mr. Watts says :-— 

A poem written in the English language, whether produced 


‘in England or in some other part of the vast English-speaking 


world, is an English poem, no more and no less, and it has to 
be judged upon its own absolute merits, its own absolute 
defects. 

The poetry beginning with Piers Plowman, and ending, up 
to now, with certain English, American, Canadian, Australian, 
and South African bards whose name is legion, is the birth- 
right of every English-speaking man wheresoever he may 
have been born—in London or in New York, in Levuka 
or in the Falkland Islands—exactly as a poem in the 
Greek language was the birthright of every Greek 
whether born in Athens, in Thebes, orin Sparta. Nor is 
there any reason why in the United States or in Canada or in 
Australasia or in Capeland or in Mashonaland English poetic 
genius should not in the twentieth century blossom as 
vigorously as it blossomed in the England of Shakespeare. 
But English poetry it will be—English poetry to be judged 
by the canons of criticism of the motherland. In any one 
of these colonies the Shakespeare of the twentieth century 
may be born. But splendid as is the present glory of the 
United States—splendid as is the promise of Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa—these colonies can never 
ewe a Shakespeare who is not an English poet. Even if 

ngland were to-morrow to be sunk under the sea the land of 
Shakespeare and Milton and Wordsworth must remain the 
motherland of every English-speaking poet. 
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So full is America of every kind of Anglo-Saxon force, 
so full of literary as well a3 mechanical genius, that I be-- 
lieve the great English writers of the twentieth century may 
well be born on American soil. 


A WOMAN'S TOYNBEE HALL. 


THE STORY OF THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for June, Hester D. Richardson 
describes the success which has attended the establish- 
ment of a Toynbee Hall in New York under the name of 
the College Settlement. The peculiarity of the College 
Settlement is that it is founded, directed, and entirely 
managed by women. It is situated at 5, Rivington 
Street, north of the Bowery, and is composed of graduates 
from Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn Mawr Colleges. 
It is avowedly founded upon Toynbee Hall, the methods 
of which were thoroughly studied by two of the originators 
of the American movement while studying at Cam- 
bridge. The household consists of seven or nine members, 
and the work is carried on, under the superintendence 
of Miss Fine, by college girls who come in relays, some 
remaining only two, and others as long as ten months ata 
time. All the residents, with the exception of the super- 
intendent, not only give their labour but pay six dollars 
a week for board and lodging. Each graduate is her own 
maid, makes her own bed, and takes her share in the 
household work, besides carrying on the more distinctive 
work of the Settlement. It is only two years since the 
Settlement was organised, but it has already done capital 
work among both the old and the young, but especially 
among the young. They have organised clubs for boys and 
girls, each member of which pays a small fee and is self 
governing. They have a library, reading room, and music 
room open to all its members, and a public bath 
room is amongst the most valuable adjuncts of the 
establishment. They have a summer house on the sea 
coast placed at their disposal, and the children belonging 
to the clubs have a fortnight each at the seaside. They 
have an excursion every week inthesummer forthe sick and 
worn-out women of the neighbourhood, they have a 
Flower Mission and a Penny Provident Bank, and a Good 
Seed Society, which is a kind of Kindergarten class for 
Jewish children. Two Russian girls have been sent by 
them to college, and general good work is being done 
in every direction. Miss Richardson’s conclusion is that 
the College Settlement proves that Christian Socialism is- 
possible for women. 


A DICKY-BIRD SOCIETY AT THE ANTIPODES, 


I was delighted to receive a letter from a correspon-- 
dent in New South Wales telling me that the publication 
of the account of the Dicky Bird Society in our Christmas. 
number had led to the establishment of a flourishing 
branch of that excellent institution in Australia. One 
modification, however, in the original programme was 


necessitated by the eternal summer of that 
southern Britain: the promise to feed birds in 
winter time was omitted. The energy of the 


movement is directed towards the supply of children 

in public institutions with toys and amusement. The same 

correspondent sends me a gratifying report as to the ex- 

tent to which the supply of literature to the inmates of 

public institutions is spreading owing to the initiative of 

our Helpers’ Association. It is wonderful to see the way 

in which sometimes ideas flung out by a London printing 

press take root and germinate at the uttermost ends of : 
the world. 
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WALT WHITMAN: HIS OPINIONS. 
BY AN OLD FRIEND AND NEIGHBOUR. 


Watt Wuirmay’s friends celebrated his seventy-second 
‘birthday on the 3lst of May. This gives somewhat 
more than a passing interest to Horace L. Traubel’s 
article in the New England Magazine for May, entitled 
“Walt Whitman at Date.” Walt Whitman came to live 
in Camden in 1878, and Mr. Traubel has known him ever 
‘since. This article, besides describing Walt Whitman's 
-domestic surroundings and giving illustrations of his 
house, supplies the most copious account of Walt Whit- 
man’s opinions and habits that we have yet seen. 

WALT WHITMAN'S ‘‘ BUMPS.” 

To begin with, Mr. Traubel describes him phrenologically 
.as follows, from a chart taken by Mr. Fowler in 1848, 
when Whitman was only thirty-one years of age :—- 

This man has a grand physical constitution, and power to 
live to a good old age. He is undoubtedly descended from 
“the soundest and hardiest stock. Size of brain large, twenty- 
three inches round the head. Leading traits of character 
appear to be Friendship, Sympathy, Sublimity, and Self- 
Esteem, and markedly among his combinations the dangerous 
faults of Indolence, a tendency to the pleasure of Voluptu- 
ousness and Alimentiveness, and acertain reckless swing of 
animal will, too unmindful, probably, of the convictions of 
Others. Amativeness 6, Philoprogenitiveness 6, Adhesiveness 
‘6, Inhabitiveness 6, Concentrativeness 4, Combativeness 6, 
Destructiveness 5 to 6, Alimentiveness, 6, Acquisitiveness 4, 
Secretiveness 3, Cautiousness 6, Approbativeness 4, Self- 
Esteem 6 to 7, Firmness 6 to 7, Conscientiousness 6, Hope 4, 
Marvellousness 3, Veneration 4, Benevolence 6 to 7, Construc- 
‘tiveness 5, Ideality 5to6, Sublimity 6 to 7, Imitation 5, 
Mirthfulness 5, Individuality 6, Form 6, Size 6, Weight 6, 
‘Colour 3, Order 5, Calculation 5, Locality 6, Eventuality 6, 
Time 3, Tune 4, Language 5, Causality 5 to 6, Comparison 6, 
Suavitiveness 4, Intuitiveness or Human Nature 6. 

HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


He then describes Walt Whitman’s personal appear- 
vance :— 

Walt Whitman is a large man, six feet in height, broad of 
build, symmetrical, with an ineffable freedom evident even 
in these days of his broken physical fortunes. In years of 
health he weighed fully two hundred pounds. His head and 
face betray power and fortitude in high degree. I have a 
picture before me as I write, a rare one, taken at Washing- 
ton in 1863, which reveals phases which no later portraits 
‘discover. The beard, cropped rather close, and the head, 
with its elevation and unshadowed energy. express immense 
virility, mingled with the most delicate evidences of emotion 
and sympathy. His complexion, while still fine, is now- 
.adays somewhat paled; and yet it has the same marvellous 
purity and transparency, which of old had _ showed 
‘its unpolluted origin. The rosy pink tint of the skin, 
of body as of face, and its peculiar softness and rich- 
ness of texture are unlike that of any man I have known. 
His voice is singularly rich. His gestures are few and 
effective. He has an extraordinarily large ear, set at an un- 
vusual line. His hand is the hand of labourer and scribe, 
large in bone and sinew and shaped for liberal ends. In all 
the years of my knowledge of him he has been lamed below 
the hips, so that I have never seen him in halcyon vigour. 
His paralysis from the first deprived him of effective locomo- 
tive power, and the sad strokes in 1888 almost utterly 
deprived him of the old certainty of support. ‘The severest 
shock has been on the left side. To-day he possesses perhaps 
mowhere actual power apart from the right arm, which, 
‘better than the other limbs, has withstood assault. 

HIS POLITICAL OPINIONS. 

After describing Whitman’s method of work, he gives 
ithe following account of his views :— 

He likes free peuple, incidents fresh from man’s instincts, 


OF REVIEWS. 


principles that leave man unhampered, governments and 
systems that put on no shackles. He is an ultra free-trader. 
His way of stating himself is, that the common classes of all 
civilised countries are essentially one in their prosperity and 
means of development, and that inter-trade, mails, travel, 
commerce, should be free, and that America especially, 
standing for all these demands, should legislate and illustrate 
them. He likes William Legget’s formula, that “the world 
is governed too much.” He insists that noblesse oblige is not 
only a good motto for superior individuals, but for nations, 
for America. He condemns the anti-Chinese law, dislikes 
restrictions of whatever character put upon the masses. He 
thinks our age and the United States full of bad elements, 
but full of good, too, affording ampler eligibilities (“ eligi- 
bility ” being one of his special words) to the good and for the 
lower classes than have been heretofore known. “Our ship,” 
he says to me, ‘is the best built possible, and has all the 
charts of seas, and is the best manned that can be. Are we 
to go through some bad weather? No doubt. Eut we'll get 
through. It will have to be pretty tough to be worse than 
the storms behind us; and here we are, better than ever.” 


WHAT HE READS, 


“Tf I were to write my ‘ Leaves of Grass’ over again,” 
he says, “I should put in more toleration or even 
receptivity for those we call bad or the criminal.” The 





WALT WHITMAN'S HOUSE. 


following are some of his literary criticisms, together 
with some account of what he reads, and what he 
does not :— 

He reads the papers. Avoiding discussions of religion and 
politics, he seeks those items which out of the daily history 
of a time are its contributions to the permanent. He reads 
current books. He likes to look into all that appears about 
his special favourites, Carlyle, Emerson, and a few others. 
He does notread Ruskin. Religious and political controversy 
he eschews altogether. Religious newspapers are ignored. 
He has had varied impulses for and against Tolstoi. He 
thought “ Sebastopol” a masterpiece, while the introspection 
of “ My Confession ” and “ My Religion” offended him. The 
“ Kreutzer Sonata” elicited his applause. Amiel was a sin- 
hunter and palledon him. He has read Ibsen somewhat, but 
is not attracted by him. He admits that the meagreness of 
his knowledge of Browning prevents judgment. 

Whitman never forgot his debt, and that of his ancestors, 
to Elias Hicks. He abounds in references to George Sau<, « 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


per-covered translation of whose “ Consuelo,” belonging to 
is mother, is a co.tinual object of affection. He dwells 
upon the scientific spirit, seeing in Darwin and typical men of 
‘is character the clearest eyes of our generation. There are 
warm personal relations between him and Tennyson, though 
they have never seen each other. I remember a letter from 
Tennyson, surrounded by its rib of black, redolent with 
savour of wind and water, a strain of poetry in itself, which 
Whitman for a long time carried in his vest pocket. 


HIS HABITS. 


The following extracts will complete the quotations 
which we take from this interesting article, which will be 
eagerly read by all those to whom Walt Whitman is a 
prophet and a master :— 


In his aversion to drugs and regimen, Whitman is as. posi- 
tive to-day as in days of best health. He has never used 
tobacco in any form, is only a moderate partaker of good 
wines and whiskies, and is studiedly abstemious with coffee 
and tea. 

Day by day he sends forth some new message to the world 
—some poem, some bit of penetrating prose—written on the 
oddest pieces of paper utilised in the history of literature. 
He writes a large hand, uses a mammoth Falcon pen, will 
dip ia none but the blackest ink ; he will not punctuate by 
the rule of schools, will not adopt the phraseology of taste, 
will not rhyme like the poets, will not carpet his study. 

Whitman has instinctive reverence for women, always 
a_dressing and approaching them with gentle courtesy. 
And women reciprocate the tender respect. No man is so 
loved of strong women. It is happiness to hear him talk of 
“the mothers of America,” how our future is involved with 
their symmetrical development and high faith. His atmo- 
sphere breathes composure, power, sweetness, reverence, the 
background of all moral force. He rarely speaks of 
morality, yet is profoundly moral in all that he does. 

Age, fame, wealth, poverty, do not seem to affect his 
demeanour. ‘The same dress that carries him to the shop, 
fits him for the reception. He does not like to be questioned, 
yet is himself much given to questioning others. He wants 
the vivid event and terminology of industrial life, the minutiz 
of banks, the inside facts of great enterprises—those inti- 
mate minor streams which vivify and explain the hour. He 
likes to talk to theatrical men, to reporters, to editors. I 
have never seen him embarrassed. 


Galileo.—-The Rev. Henry Thomas Pigott, the capable 


-and zealous Wesleyan minister, whom I had the pleasure 


of meeting in Rome two years ago, is contributing to the 
Sunday at Home a valuable series of articles entitled 
“Galileo Galilei: the Story of a Supposed Conflict 
between Science and Religion.” The spirit in which the 
sketch is written may be gathered from the following 
passage :— 

The evidences of a directing Providence in the intellectual 
progress of the race merit a closer and more devout study 
than they have yet received. That such a Providence should 
be especially manifest in the story of the man who led the 
way in the discovery of the laws by which the Creator 
works in this universe of His is surely nothing strange, 
and to illustrate it will be one object of the present 
pages. Nor less impressively will another lesson, equally 
important, be suggested, the folly and mischief, that 
is, of seeking for truths of science in the Bible, of 
supposing that God would supersede research by revela- 
tion, or pretending to arrest the advance of knowledge 
by any @ priori veto of faith. How true, noble and devout 
was the teaching of the great philosopher upon this theme 
also, how safely his method guided him in the interpretation 
of the word as well as of the works of God, how far more 


just, and reverent, too, was his treatment of Holy Writ than 


_ that of its would-be infallible expounders, will appear clearly 
it by-and-by. 
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SOME AUSTRIAN STATESMEN. 

THE series of 
statesmen of 
Europe in the 
Leisure Hour 
this month is 
devoted to 
Austria, and 
by the cour- 
tesy of the 
publisher and 
-editor I am 
permitted to 
extract the il- 
lustrations of 
)\ Count Taaffe 

, and Count 
Kalnoky. The 
following is an 
anecdote of 
Count Taaffe, 
who is des- 
cended from 
an old Irish 
family :— 

When the law 
was passed that 
children of all creeds should be allowed to attend the primary 
schoo!, it was held by the ignorant Tyrolese that the abomina- 
tion of desolation was at hand, and various local mayors 
refused to carry the law into execution. Count Taaffe in- 
vited them all to come and see him at the castle of Innsbruck 
He gave them a copious breakfast, spoke genially to every 
one of them, calling each man by his Christian name. At 
last, stopping in front of one of the most obstinate of the: 
clerical party, he said to him good-humouredly, “Tell me, 
father, is it true what I have heard, that you are no longer 
the master in your commune?” ‘The mountaineer closed 
his two fists in anger, ‘‘ Who said that, Excellency?” he 
replied; “1 will strangle him with my own hands.” “ You 
will strangle him? Very good, but then what ought 
I to do to you who want to hinder the Emperor from 
being master _ tiie 7 
of his own i, 
country?” 
He then ex- 
plained to 
the mayors 
that the Em- 
peror having 
sanctioned 

e  educa- 
# omallaws, it 
was a crime 
of lése-majes- 
té to oppose 
them. The 
Tyrolese, ar- 
dent patriots ; 
as they are, 
and devoted | 
to their rul- 
ing house, 
went away 
touched at 
the thought 
that they of 
all people 
should have 
seemed to be 
unfaithful to 
the family of Hapsourg. They all promised to conform to 
the orders of his Majesty, and from that day forth there was 
no further trouble. 





COUNT TAAFE. 





COUNT KALNOKY 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO OUR FUTURE QUEEN. 


Miss Lucy C. Litty contributes to Lippincott’s Magazine 
ra paper entitled ‘‘ Alexandra, Princess of Wales,” which 
-is full of eulogy for the fascinating lady who in process 
-of time will be Queen of England. She begins by telling 

the legend of how it was the Prince of Wales first thought 
-of the daughter of the Prince of Denmark. Miss Lilly 
declares that the Prince of Wales fell in love with the 
Princess Alexandra’s portrait before he knew who she 
was, and thought that she was only a lovely country girl. 
‘At that time the Queen was proposing to marry him 
‘to a German Princess, for whom he cared nothing. He 
‘sent, therefore, a confidential messenger to Copenhagen 
‘to report on the fair unknown. His report being favour- 
-able, the marriage was arranged. Miss Lilly says :— 

There had been few of the restrictions common to royal 
‘households in the simple Danish ménage. Theprince’s eldest 
-daughters, Alexandra and Dagmar, later Tzarina of Russia, 

led the freest, happiest of young lives. Dressed as plainly as 
young peasants, they would spend hours of every summer day 
with only a governess, or lady-in-waiting, and with com- 
anions of their own age, romping about the grounds of their 
summer residence, riding horseback, playing the merriest of 
games, and even, as one of the comrades of those childish 
days remembers, spending several mornings in a certain 
summer riding up and downa long avenue on a cart in which, 


-on every other journey, workmen were dragging stones and - 


earth to a dumping-place. 

The article is written throughout in the same style. 
We are told that Princess Alexandra came to England in 
a little white bonnet which she had made with her own 
hands, and that a few weeks later she received a trousseau 
which cost twice as much as her father’s whole income 
for a year. In describing her life at Sandringham, Miss 
Lilly says the Princess was a mother by instinct :— 

No humble mother in the land gave more attention to the 
‘details of nursery life than this young royal mother, who 
has been as particular as though she were conducting a 
model sanitarium. 

After referring to the charmed silence which surrounds 
‘the life of the Princess, Miss Lilly concludes her article 
-as follows :— 

At Sandringham the Princess and her family go about very 
‘simply, and are well-known figures to all the country people, 
who have endless stories to tell of the royal children, whom 
‘they have watched from infancy to early manhood and 
womanhood—of Prince George’s inveterate rabbit-shooting, 
Princes$ Victuria’s passion for skating, and the long fearless 
rides of Princesses Maud and Louise. Music is the Princess of 
“Wales’s favourite recreation. A young lady who was con- 
‘sidered, even by famous musicians of the day, to be the best 
amateur pianiste in England, told me that the only time she 
felt afraid to play was when the Princess sent for her to 
Marlborough House to read duets with her. 

. My own first recollection of the Princess is at a very 
brilliant period of her life, during one happy summer, when 
‘the Princess Dagmar. and Prince William of Denmark were 
with her. Day after day were the radiant and blooming 
sisters to be seen in the Park, dressed almost alike, and 
bearing a close resemblance to each other; although the 
‘Tzarina of Russia has a heavier face and is darker in 
colouring than the Princess of Wales. Once during the same 
summertime I saw the Princess in private—a_girlish- 
looking woman, not yet five-and-thirty, and looking much 
‘younger, ideally graceful and fascinating in manner and 
expression, with something about the outline of her clearly- 
cut, high-bred face, which so far has defied time or ill- 
health to mar, for the Princess of Wales is still a beautiful 
woman, with the bewitchment of her girlhood in her eyes, 
her smile, and the very poise of Ler head. Slender almost 
to fragility, with hair still luxuriant and richly brown, eyes 
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of darkest blue, and features finely chiselled and almost too 
perfect in their regularity, she looks, whether in Court cos- 
tume, with the flash of jewels and the sweep of velvet, or in 
the simple cloth garments, high-standing linen collar, and 
quiet little bonnet she is fondest of wearing, every inch what 
the English people love to call her, ‘The Princess;” but, 
even though she may one day be known as queen, Alex- 
andra’s highest claim to celebrity may rest upon her being, in 
spite of temptations to which many about her have yielded, 
without reproach, a high-minded and God-fearing woman. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR AN ENDOWED NEWSPAPER. 

Tue Homiletic Review for May publishes another plea 
for the establishment of an endowed newspaper, which 
agrees with an English traveller, who said that the 
American daily press does little to open the mind or rouse 
the heart to the great causes of the world’s life, but is 
usually occupied with criminal and social matters of 
merely local interest. It admits that to start a daily 
newspaper that would be worthy of the opinion of the 
best people would not be a commercial speculation; but 
the writer asks why should not such a newspaper be 
endowed by Christian men just as colleges are endowed. 
He says :-— 

Not a college in the country pays its running expenses— 
and their endowments are counted by millions. Why cannot 
some Christian philanthropists invest some hundred thou- 
sands, which might grow into millions, in a system of good, 
clean, vigorous dailies in our central cities—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco? Begin with one in New York. Secure for it the 
ablest newspaper talent that is accompanied with conscience. 
There are fine men all through our secular press chafing, 
indignant, and disgusted at the concessions they have to 
make to a false standard. They would welcome as emanci- 
pation the opportunity to do high, noble, clean work with 
money behind it. Soon a still grander class of men would 
grow up in the new atmosphere. 

The average newspaper has just about reached the standard 
of the poets of the eighteenth century. Since then, Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, Bryant and Lowell, and a host of noble 
and pure writers, have shown that there are pure hearts and 
homes in the great English-speaking race to make a con- 
stituency of millions for genius that appeals to them on 
their own high plane. 

In like manner the newspaper can be lifted from barbarism, 
but in this commercial age the lever must be made of gold. 
What Christian philanthropist will endow a daily paper as 
men endow a college, not expecting it to pay—except as they 
pay in the making of royal men and women and happy 
homes—the education of a people? Let it have a board of 
trustees, as a college ha’, to provide for permanency of plan 
and character. The enterprise, once successful, would invite 
new investments on the same high ideal and attract to it the 
highest genius of the new generation. 


A Catholic Tribute to General Booth.— The 
following tribute to General Booth is a noteworthy 
illustration of the deep impression which the remarkable 
personality of the founder of the Salvation Army has 
made on the mind of the world :— 

Archbishop Riordan, of the Roman Catholic Church, lec- 
turing in the Grand Opera House, San Francisco, mentioned 
the name of General Booth among the men of mark whom 
this country has produced. A semi-sarcastic laugh sprang up 
somewhere in the audience. It failed, however, to meet any 
answering thought in the mind of the Archbishop. Raising 
his hand, he said: “ You may laugh, but in my experience I 
know no one who has done more for the regeneration of the 
masses in this century than General Booth. I regard him as 
one of the noblest of men, and can you tell me where I can 
find another band of Christian workers who carry the Gospel 
into the slums that are systematically visited by the Salva- 
tion Army ?”— All the World (June). 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


REMINISCENCES OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
BY AN OLD FRIEND. 


One of the most interesting papers in the June maga- 
zines is Mrs. Crosse’s “ Reminiscences of Walter Savage 
Landor” in Temple Bar. Mrs. Crosse knew Landor well, 
and she has made up a very interesting article with 
extracts from his letters to her, and her recollections of 
what he said during the many visits which she was in the 
habit of paying him. é 
LANDOR AT HOME. 


Here is her account of the poet at home :— 

A shelf by the side of the fireplace contained the few books 
that Landor cared to possess—he was no book collector. 
That massive brow of his was a library in itself; at first 
sight, the high and at the same time retreating forehead 
seemed to require a taller, larger figure, but this impression 
wore off, and the charm of his smile made him appear a 
handsome, noble-looking old man. His eyes varied in ex- 
pression more than any eyes I ever remember. Sometimes 
his soul looked out of them with a far-away sadness that was 
infinitely pathetic, and then they might be seen flashing 
with exuberant boyish fun, such fun as could only be felt by 
people of abounding life and good animal spirits. 


A WIFE THAT WAS NO WIFE. 


Mrs. Landor she never saw. Landor was fool enough 
to marry an utterly unsuitable wife while under the 
glamour of a pretty face. How unsuitable she was may 
be seen from the following anecdote :— 

Kenyon related to me an incident in the Landor honey- 
moon that is significant. On one occasion, it seems, the 
newly married couple were sitting side by side, Landor was 
reading some of his own verses to his bride—and who could 
read more exquisitely ?—when all at once the lady, releasing 
herself from his arm, jumped up, saying, “Oh, do stop, 
Walter, there’s that dear delightful Punch performing in the 
street. I must look out of the window.” Exit poetry for 
ever ! " 

LANDOR ON LITERATURE. 


Here are some of Mrs. Crosse’s recollections of Landor’s 


conversation :—- 

Landor had his pet aversions—Lord Brougham was one; 
his style he compared to the “ music of a bag-pipe, his 
vivacity being expressed by twitches of sarcasm,” adding 
that “ the vintage of his intellect had produced a bin of flat 
ginger-beer.” 

Professional literature was an abomination to Landor, at 
least he said so in his exaggerated way. It is a remark of 
his that “authors should never be seen by authors, and little 
by other people.” He would occasionally lump all current 
literature together without discrimination, and abuse it 
heartily. He seemed to read very few books, but he knew 
by intuition the tendency of modern thought. He also 
recognised, with loudly-expressed reprobation, the change 
that was coming over the popular taste of the day—the love 
of sensationalism. 

“‘ People now want strong essences instead of flowers,” he 
said. ‘They disregard the old grove and the soft meadow; 
they conjure tears by bullying and blaspheming; and with 
the air of what passes for originality, they are ready to kick 
the first honest shepherd they meet, and shake hands with the 
first cut-throat.” 

I well remembera fine burst of Landor’s eloquence in favour 
of republican institutions ; and when especially praising the 
Americans, amongst whom he had many friends, he con- 
cluded with the remark, “ But I could never live in America, 
because they have no cathedrals or painted glass. 

Talking of French criticism of our great poets, Landor 
amused us much by repeating the remark that “ Voltaire 
stuck to Milton and Shakespeare as a wopdpecker does to an 
old forest tree, only for the purpose of picking out what was 
rotten.” 
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AN ANECDOTE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


It was characteristic of Landor that after his arrows of wit’ 
had sped with unerring aim, he would unbend the -bow,,. 
tossing Solomon and all his wisdom to the winds ; and then 
he would talk the veriest nonsense with the youngest of us, 
but better still with Pomero, who, in the absence of children 
—always dearly loved by Landor—was literally his play- 
mate. 

When the explosive episode of fun and frolic between the 
noisy dog and his not less noisy master had ended—much to 
the relief of our nerves—we talked, I remember, that evening 
of Louis Napoleon. Landor had known him well in the Gore 
House days, and I noticed had formed a higher estimate of 
his intellect than was usual with those who knew him in the 
time of his exile. Landor said Prince Louis had fits of moody 
abstraction that were very peculiar. At one time he had the 
habit of frequenting a tailor’s shop in Regent Street, where, 
half leaning against the door, he would gaze in silence for 
hours together on the ceaseless moving crowd that passed 
before him. 

Landor told us that the Prince had presented to him his 
volume on military tactics, writing on the fly-leaf some very 
high-flown compliments to ‘Walter Savage Landor, the 
most eloquent, and one of the noblest friends of liberty,” 
etc. ‘This volume I returned to him in 1849,” said Landor, 
““as an expression of my indignation on hearing that 
— Louis Napoleon had sent French tyoops to occupy 

ome. 


BOYS’ CLUBS. 
HINTS FROM NEW YORK. 

Mr. E. J. Wenpett, in Scribner for June, has an 
interesting paper full of suggestions for the philanthropic 
in an article which he devotes to Boys’ Clubs. In New 
York in the autumn of 1878 the first boy club was started 
in connection with a Wesleyan Mission, at 125, St. Mark’s 
Place. Some ragamuftin small boys were in the habit of 
throwing stones through the mission windows. The police 
proved powerless to prevent them, so the lady in charge- 
determined to ask them in to have coffee and cake. They 
came in, and out of that cake and coffee supper grew the 
first boys’ club. A room was taken in which any boy who 
cared to come in and would behave himself was provided 
with games and innocent enjoyments. There are classes 
for singing, writing, and book-keeping. In the thirteen 
years of its existence it has quite transformed the- 
character of the region in which it is situated. 

Another club, the St. George’s, was started in 1884, 
pretty much on the same basis as the club just described ; 
but the success of a class in type-setting decided the 
managers to concentrate their energies upon the teaching 
of trades, and they have now fifty boys in classes in which 
they are taught carpentering and type-setting by skilled’ 
instructors.” The boys’ club in Calvary parish, in addition to 
books and games, has also a gymnasium. They have here 
a small printing class, from which it is proposed to issue 
periodically a “ Boys’ Club Organ.” All the clubs have- 
libraries, all of them have games, most of them have 
savings banks, and several have debating societies. Once- 
a week or once a month they have concerts, magic- 
lantern entertainments, conjuring, etc. The following 
is Mr. Wendell’s concluding advice to those who are: 
starting boys’ clubs :— 

Don’t go in for boys’ club work unless you can feel a 
personal interest in the boys themselves ; if you care enough 
for boys to look below the surface, you will find under those- 
little breasts hearts eager to respond to the love and sym- 
pathy of which they get so little elsewhere, and which will 
do more than anything else ever can to counteract the: 
dangerous influences of the streets, and make them honest, 
true, and law-abiding citizens. 
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HOW I LEARNED THE LANGUAGE OF MONKEYS. 


Proressor GARNER, in the New Review for June, has an 
-article called “The Simian Tongue,” which is of quite sur- 
prising interest, for Professor Garner has learned to speak 
‘monkey language by the aid of the phonograph! Professor 
-Garner thinks that-he has found a clue to the.great secret 
-of speech, and points out a way which leads to its solution. 


Seven years ago, in the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, he 


was deeply impressed by the conduct of some monkeys who 
were frightened by a savage rib-nosed mandril. Every 
‘movement of his was closely watched by the monkeys 
-and reported to those in the other compartment. Their 
conduct filled him with belief that it was possible to learn 
' -the monkey tongue very much in the same way men 
learn the language of a strange race of mankind. His 
difficulty was, first, to utter the sounds that he heard, 
‘second, to recall them, and yet another was to translate 
them. 
THE MONKEYS AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 

At last it dawned upon him that the eogaemh 
‘might come to his rescue. With the aid of the Director 
of the National Zoological Gardens at Washington, he 
-arranged to act as interpreter between two monkeys. 

We separated two monkeys which had been caged 
together, and placed them in separate rooms. I then 
varanged a phonogragh near the cage of the female, and 
caused her to utter a few sounds, which were recorded 
-on the cylinder. The machine was then placed near the 
cage containing the male, and the record repeated to him 
-and his conduct closely studied. 

Subsequent experiments with chimpanzees ‘enabled him 
to become quite familiar with the sounds of their tongue, 
and when, some weeks later, he went to the monkey cage 
he tried his linguistic skill with a degree of success far 
‘beyond his wildest hopes. 

MONKEY TALK. 

His account of the astonishment of the monkeys when 
he spoke to them in their own tongue is very amusing. 
‘The first word which he translated was “ milk,” but as it 
applied equally to water, he came to the conclusion that 
it was the monkeyese for “drink.” He also discovered 
the Simian for “food,” and “hand,” and weather,” for 
it seems that even in monkeydom the weather is an 
indispensable topic of conversation. I do not venture 
to reproduce Professor Garner's attempts to explain the 
way in which monkey language is to be pronounced. 
‘The tone in music, he says, is F sharp, very difficult to 
imitate, and quite impossible to write. In his experiments 
lhe came upon a word which is evidently one of immense 
significance, although its real meaning he has not yet 
-ascertained. 

A WORD OF AWE. ‘ 


Its effect upon a monkey friend of his with whom he 
‘was very familiar was such that after thrice pronouncing 
it he has lost his friend, for at the first sound of the 
mystic word the monkey nearly went mad with fright. 


The next day, while feeding him, I uttered the peculiar 
sound of “alarm,” whereupon he sprang at once to a perch 
in the top of his cage,and as I continued the sound he 
seemed almost frantic with fright. I could not tempt him by 
any means to come down. I then retired some twenty feet 
from the cage,and his master (of whom he was very ‘fond) 
induced him to come down from the perch, and while he was 
fondling him I gave the alarm from where I stood. He 
jumped again to his perch, and nothing would induce him to 
leave it while I remained in sight. The next day, on my 
approach, he fled to his perch and I could not induce him on 
any terms to return. It is now some time since I began my 
visits, and I have never, since his first fright, induced him to 
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accept anything from me, and only with great patience canI 
get him to leave his perch at all, although I have not repeated 
this peculiar sound since my third visit, nor can I again 
a "3 reply from him when I say his word for “ food ” or 
“ drink.” 

Professor Garner says that he has another monkey 
friend of the same variety, with whom he is experiment- 
ing, but he dare not try the alarm upon him, as he does 
not wish to lose his friendship. ‘“ He uses all the words 
I know in his language, and speaks them well.” 


THE SIMIAN TONGUE, 


Professor Garner’s conclusions are summarised under 
sixteen heads, from which I quote the following :— 

The Simian tongue has about eight or nine sounds, which 
may be changed by modulation into three or four times that 
number. 

Each race or kind has its own peculiar tongue, slightly 
shaded into dialects, and’ the radical or cardinal sounds do 
not have the same meanings in all tongues. 

When caged together one monkey will learn to under- 
stand the language of another kind, but does not try to speak 
it. His replies.are in his own vernacular. 

They use their lips in tal’sing in very much the same 
way that men do ; but seldom speak when alone or when not 
necessary. 

I think their speech, compared to their physical, mental, 
and ¢£9cial state, is in about the same relative condition as 
that of man by the same standard. 

The more fixed and pronounced the social and gre- 
garious instincts are in any species, the higher the type of its 
speech. 

Simians reason from cause to effect, and their reasoning 
differs from that of man in degree, but not in kind. 

To reason, they must think, and if it be true that man 
cannot thin without words, it must be true of monkeys: 
hence, they must formulate those thoughts into words, and 
words are the naturai exponents of thoughts. 

Professor Garner concludes his article with the follow- 
iug sentence :—“ The sage of science finds the fossil rays 
of light still shining in the chamber of sleeping epochs, 
and by their aid he reads the legends on the guide-posts 
of time; but the echoes of time are lost and its lips are 
dumb. Hence our search for the first voice of speech 
must come within the brief era of man; but if his proto- 
type survives, does not his parent speech survive? If 
the races of mankind may be the progeny of the Simian 
stock, may not their languages be the progeny of the 
simian tongue ?” 

In the English Illustrated Mr. Frederick Gale 
writes on the many changes which he has seen during 
the last half-century in cricket. He illustrates his paper 
with many portraits of notable cricketers of olden time, 
in the days when batsmen used to go to the wickets in 
high top hats. Archibald Forbes tells with much vigour 
and verve the story of the fate of Nana Sahib’s English- 
man. Visitors to the Naval Exhibition wil! be 
interested in reading Mr. H. H. Sparling’s descrip- 
tion of English mariners before the Armada. From 
the illustrations which he gives, they were in the habit of 
wearing knickerbockers, tied at the knee, with very bagg 
breeches, which must have stood in their way consider- 
ably in mounting the rigging. E. and R. Prothero give 
us a paper of the kind of which we have too few, de- 
scribing the life and poetry of Francois Coppee. Charles 
Dumaresque gives us a glimpse of the life in an 
Australian bush town. Mr. Bent describes a wedding in 
Telos, an island off the coast of Asia Minor. The wedding 
festivities last about a fortnight. Miss Mather describes, 
and W. J. Hennessy illustrates, a paper on a Chateau in 
France. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE POPE AND HIS WORKS. 

Dr. Siamunp Miinz has the first place in Blackwood's 
Magazine with a carefully-written sketch of Leo the 
‘Thirteenth as revealed in his writings, and especially in his 
poems. Dr. Miinz thinks that you eould imagine what 
the Pope would ‘look like from perusing his poems. He 
says :— ‘ 

tthe Pope’s personal appearance is what we should suppose 
from his poems. The writer saw him for the first time in the 
Sistine Chapel, when he was praying for the soul of King 
Alfonso of Spain. After the Mass the Pope turned to the 
congregation, and gave his papal benediction. I kept my 
eyes fastened on the high priest. A cool diplomat, a rigid 
monk, a medieval thinker stood before me, and blessed the 
assembly. The voice with which he spoke the benediction 
was, like himself, firm, severe, hard. Was this really the 
benediction of a gentle-hearted priest? It rang in my ears 
like “ Dies irze, Dies ire.” 

Dr. Miinz labours this point a little bit too much, but, as 
with most of us, his theory is apt to run away with him. 
The following extracts embody the gist of his article :— 

In order to understand Leo’s character we must peruse his 
poems, which form a veritable diary of his personal emotions 
and struggles. ‘This poet never sat laurel-crowned with 
floating mantle at the feet of Apolloand the Muses. He 
never took part in the inspired dances of the favourites of the 
gods. He sits humbly at the feet of the grave muse of the 
Church, and with the Gospel in one hand, and the palm- 
branch in the other, sings religious hymns, and indites lauda- 
tions to the Almighty and the Saints. Instead of the waving 
mantle he wears the cassock ; Apollo’s laurel wreath would 
harmonise but ill with the tonsure. A considerable number 
of his poems treat of sensual love, and they are all alike frosty. 
His only true loves have been abstract Catholicism and the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas; the heroes of his poems 
are all Christian martyrs, pious priors and _ abbesses, 
Dominicans, Jesuits—in short, those who have the care of 
‘souls. 

In him the poet never issues forth from the dim obscurity of 
a cathedral into the bright sunlight of the day. In the Church 
he is in his element. It is the only thing a priest may love. 
‘The Church, in Leo's opinion, overmasters nature. The 
Middle Ages are as eternal as eternity. Life is the image of 
the Church, not the Church that of life. The world for Leo 
‘is built like a cathedral in which we pray, and this building 
is not a representation of one aspect of life, but life itself. 
“‘fhat which the cathedral is architecturally, the philosophical 
edifice built up by St. Thomas Aquinas is spiritually. It is 
easily comprehensible how Leo’s poems are not decked with 
the colours of life, the brighter and merrier sid? of which he 
does not understand. This Pope has never laughed; he is 
devoid of either wit or humour. He once wrote a “ Scherzo 
Poetico,” but it is weak. Esthetic emotions he never knew. 
The pale face of a saint is sweeter to him than Italian 
maidens fair as spring. His kingdom is not the garden of 
this earth, with its flowers and fraits; his realm is adorned 
with shadows and skeletons. “ Dies ir, Dies ire,” this voice 
ihas pursued him from his cradle to St. Peter’s throne. 


Dr. Miinz, after all, does not carry us much further 
than pointing out that the Pope is more of a priest than 
of a man, and that the artist is subordinated to the 
ecclesiastic. Leo is not only a priest, but he is an Italian 
priest. Dr. Miinz says :— 

In vain does one search in Leo's writings for any mention 
of English and German classical writers and thinkers. The 
literary world his spirit embraces is the Latin. Of the Teu- 
tonic he has evidently no knowledge, nor would he be able 
to sympathise with it. And even in reading French and 
Italian authors, it is manifest that Pecci peruses them en- 
tirely for polemical purposes, and that he fails to extract 
from them zsthetic enjoyment. 

There is Roman force in the present Pope, but no trace of 
The Apollo Belvedere and the Venus of 
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Milo fail to stir his pulses. Leo XIII. does not even feel a 
spiritual kinship with the pictures of Leonardo and Raphael : 
he respects in them the expression of religious feeling, but 
not as the ideals of art. 

The following passage with which I conclude my 
extracts is significant in view of the encyclical on the 
condition of labour, the salient passages of which I print 
on another page :— 

But there is one thing that parliaments, delegates of the 
people, and modern spokesmen and guardians of the op- 
pressed could learn from the Church, and that is, not only 
to think in solidarity with the misery of which they are the 
defenders, but to let their speech and style be in unison with 
the character of their clients. The need for this Pope Leo 
has grasped most perfectly, and herein, no doubt, lies much 
of the secret of his success. 


THE NEED FOR THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


Tue late Mr. Robert Herbert Quick, author of “ Educa- 
tional Reformers,’ who died on March 9th, left behind 
him an unfinished paper on his pedagogic autobiography, 
which appears in the Educational Review, New York, for 
May. Apart from the pathetic interest of the article, it is 
notable for the lament with which it begins over the diffi- 
culty which necessitated the creation of the REVIEW oF 
Reviews. Mr. Quick says :— 

I am in the habit of protesting, in season and out of season, 
against the amount of time spent on periodicals. I have 
just written for the press (for a periodical, to tell the whole 
truth) an assertion that we are in great danger from the 
increasing number, and, indeed, from the increasing 
excellence, of our magazines. There is a constantly swelling 
stream of literature that demands our attention, with the 
alternative, “Read now or never!” It is so good that 
we dare not say ‘“ Never,” and so all our time goes in 
reading what is, and is meant to be, fugitive. And 
fugitive let it be! Woe to the man who in the days 
of his youth and ignorance tries to keep and ever 
bind up a periodical! Unless he is the most methodical 
of men, he is always hunting for back numbers. And 
apart from this difficulty he finds the tide always rising. 
Before leng he has to get another bookshelf ; then he wants 
another room, and at last another house. I once tried the 
experiment of keeping only condensed periodicals, so to speak. 
From the current magazines I cut out the articles of special 
merit and threw the rest away; but even this would not do. 
To be used, the collected papers had to be bound up and 
indexed, and then a general index made of all the volumes ; 
and this index kept making fresh demands on one’s time. 
‘“‘ The librarian who reads is lost.” says Mark Pattison; and 
there is a good deal of truth in this. Certainly, with periodical 
literature you must make your choice. Read and let the 
stream flow on, or try to dam the stream up, and you will 
cause an inundation in which you are likely to “ go under.” 
Meditating on the waste involved in periodicals, I once 
devised a scheme. I suggested that the magazine should 
have two parts—one fugitive, the other permanent. For 
the permanent part I would arrangea cycle of papers, original 
or selected, in which the main truths bearing on certain special 
subjects should be put in such a way as to make the statement 
deserve to live like the truths themselves. This cycle should 
revolve in three years. In this way all readers would get 
something specially good. Careful readers would hail an old 
friend, and the careless would find at the end of three years 
the charm of novelty. 

A more practical suggestion is to take in the Revizw 
or Ruvrews, either the American or the English edition, 
and to secure our “Annual Index,” the first number of which 
was published this year, and which will soon make itself 
an absolute necessity to every librarian, or to any person 
who wishes to keep in touch with the articles of special 
interest in the pcriodical literature of our time. 
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STORIES AND ANECDOTES ABOUT ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

Mr. THEODORE STANTON, in the Westminster ..eview for 
June, begins the first of a brief series of papers on Abraham 
Lincoln, in which he proposes— 
to study him briefly as a politician, as an orator, as a 
writer, as a wit,as a military man, as an abolitionist, and as 
a moralist. 

The chief interest in the paper depends upon the 
anecdotes with which it isinterspersed. Some of them 
are new, and some of them are old, but the latter are 
quite good enough to bear telling many times. The paper, 
as a whole, gives a very pleasant account of the greatest 
of modern Americans. 


A MELANCHOLY JOKER. 

Mr. Stanton gives the following explanation of the 
fondness for joking which sometimes seems to impair 
the heroic grandeur of Lincoln's character :— 

Mr. Lincoln was a victim of constitutional melancholy, 
which assnmed a most dangerous form on one or two 
occasions in his earlier years. His domestic life was far from 
happy, and it is now known that his wife was threatened 
with insanity, if she were not actually insane. The terrible 
responsibilities and continual uncertainties of the Civil War 
were an awful strain on his mental and bodily powers. An 
intense love of fun was the safety-valve of this mental state. 
In his youth and early manhood it often showed itself in the 
roughest sort of horseplay and in ill-considered story-telling, 
and during his mature years his own wit and humour, or 
that of others, was always a delightful balm to his much 
troubled soul. 

MAGNANIMITY AND MANAGEMENT, 

Lincoln was singularly magnanimous in dealing with 
his political opponents. 

Lincoln once said to Mr. Fox, Assistant-Secretary to the 
Navy: ‘‘ You have more of that feeling of personal resent- 
ment thanI. Perhaps I have too little of it; but I never 
thought it paid. A man has no time to spend half his life in 
quarrels. If any man ceases to attack me, I never remember the 
past against him.” 

Mr. Stanton describes him as supremely capable in the 
management of men. He was an expert student of 
electoral statistics. Mr. Stanton hints that occasionally 
his astuteness got the better of his simple, straightfor- 
ward honesty, but the incident which he gives to show 
Lincoln’s capability of prevarication is very slender indeed. 
He quotes a saying of his :— 

That lonest statesmanship was the employment of indivi- 
dual meannesses for the public good. 

But there is very little cynicism in that remark, and no 
one could have run the gauntlet of office-seekers without 
learning by painful experience how much truth lay in that 
remark. 

‘ALWAYS KFEP NEAR THE PEOPLE.” 

The following story is well known, but so charac- 
teristic as to be worth repeating :— 

The foundation of Lincoln’s political success was his 
popularity, and his popularity was due to his ‘always 
keeping near to the people,” as he expressed it. One night 
he had a dream. He thought that he was in some great 
assembly. The people made a lane to let him pass. “ He is 
a common-looking fellow,” some one said. Lincoln, in his 
dream, turned to his critic, and replied: “ Friend, the Lord 
prefers common-looking people; that is why he made so 
many of them.” 

The following extract will convey a better idea of Mr. 
Stanton’s article than anything I can say :— 

But it is the terse, axiomatic phrases with which Lincoln’s 
writings, both public and private, abound that give them 
their original and characteristic stamp. When, in August, 
1864, Grant thought for a moment of leaving the army before 
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Petersburg, and hastening with a large detachment to the 
assistance of Sheridan, then in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Lincoln telegraphed as follows to the General-in-Chief :—«“| 
have seen your despatch expressing your unwillingness to break 
your hold where you are. Neither am I willing. Hold on 
with a bull-dog grip,and chewand choke as much as possible, 
—A, LINCOLN, President.” 
SOME OF HIS SAYINGS, 

It is the humorous element in Lincoln’s speeches and 
writings which makes them almost sui generis. What he 
said or wrote to his generals was often amusingly pat. 
When a seemingly unsurmountable obstacle checked the 
advance of one of the armies, his favourite illustration was: 
“Well, if you can’t plough through the log, perhaps you 
can plough round it.” It was characteristic of General 
McClellan, the author tells us,.that he always regarded 
bad weather as exceedingly injurious to him, but as never 
injurious to the other side; so Lincoln once said of him: 
—‘*He seems to think, in defiance of Scripture, that 
heaven sends its rain only on the just and not on the unjust.” 
Exasperated at the discrepancy between the aggregate of 
troops forwarded to the same general, and the number the 
general reported as being received, Lincoln exclaimed :— 
“Sending men to that army is like shovelling fleas across a 
barn-yard—not half of them get there.” When one of 
the Northern commanders took the control of a Missouri 
church out of the hands of its eebel trustees, Lincoln 
disapproved of the measure in a despatch containing 
this terse and vigorous yhrase, which immediately 
obtained wide currency: ‘The United States Government 
must not, as by this order, undcviake to run the churches.’ 
When Grant was accused of intemperance, the President 
answered: “If I knew what brand of whisky he drinks, I 
would send a barrel or so to some other generals.” He once 
telegraphed to General Hooker: “1f the head of Lee’s army 
is at Martinsburg, and the tail of it on the plank road between 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the animal must be very 
slim somewhere. Could you not break him?” ‘To another 
general he wrote: “I understand the main body of the 
enemy is very near you, so near that you could ‘board at 
home,’so to speak, and menace or attack him any day.” 

LINCOLN’S HUMOUR. 

Not less happy were many of Lincoln’s messages to politi- 
cians. To one of his mild-natured critics he wrote: “ Would 
you drop the war where it is, or would you prosecute it in th: 
future with elder-stalk squirts charged with rose water ?” 

When, on his first arrival in Washington, the new Presi- 
dent was besieged by office-seckers, while the war was 
breaking out, Lincoln said: “I feel like a man letting 
lodgings at one end of the house, while the other end is 
on fire.” 

In the winter of 1863 there was much anxiety at Washing- 
ton, lest Burnside should be captured at Knoxville. One 
day a report came to the White House that there was heavy 
firing in the direction of the latter city. Lincoln, who had 
been waiting during long hours for some news, now expressed 
his satisfaction, and when asked why he found any comfort 
in his meagre message, answered: “A neighbour of mine in 
Menard County, named Sally Ward, had a large family of 
children, which she took very little care of. Whenever she 
heard one of them yelling in some out-of-the-way place, she 
would say, ‘ Thank the Lord! there’s one of my young ones 
not dead yet.’” So long as there was “firing in the direc- 
tion of Knoxville,” Burnside was not captured. 

Lincoln, of course, enjoyed the wit of others, though he 
did sometimes choose extraordinary occasions for indulging 
in this pleasure. Thus, when the Cabinet was called 
together to learn for the first time the President’s emancipa- 
tion policy, Lincoln began by informing them that Artemus 
Ward had just sent him his latest book, and proposed reading 
a chapter (“High-handed Outrage at Utica”), which he 
thought very funny. He thereupon read the chapter aloud, 
seemed to enjoy it, and after the Cabinet had recovered its 
gravity, the President assumed a graver tone, and then told 
them the important object of the meeting. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE GRIEVANCES OF THE SCOTCH. 


Ir is a common delusion, diligently fostered bv poli- 
ticians of both sides, that Scotland is governed according 
to the wishes of the majority of Scotchmen. The Scotch 
always get their way, it is declared; and Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has declared that the Imperial Parliament uniformly 
seeks to govern Scotland according to Scotch ideas as they 
are made known by the majority of the Scotch members. 
So far from this being the case, on one bill the 
writer of an interesting article, “Home Rule for Scot- 
Jand,” in the Scots Magazine for June, is able to produce 
no fewer than twelve divisions in which Scotland was out- 
voted on the Scotch Local Government Bill by a majority 
of English Tory members. The figures are so signiticant 


that 1 gladly quote them here :— 
feoteh 
Vutes. Votes. 
For Agst. For Agst. 
1, That County Counci’s should have control 


of Poice ... ae aes ii ae .. 43 18 75 =102 
2. That Couuty Counc.|s swuld have the same 

Licensing Powers as Burghs... oa “<a, ao 127.168 
3. That Police Burghs should have the same 

Licensing Powers as oth-r Burghs... en, fe - 87 148 
4. That County Councils should have power 


to acquire Jani compulso.ily for public 

pur. oses ... oe ot sve see .. 45 12 92 128 
5. That. Town C uve'ls shou'd have th: sam2 

power regarding land ... ove oad sag 
€. That County Counci s should be empowered 

to main ain and protect public rights of 


way... ia see eee ase ms on o 4-9 149 (176 
7. That Railway Companies seeking Parliimen- 

tary Powers to close roads snoud give 

notize of intent on to County Councils ... 43 10 90 140 
& That travelling expenses of County Coun- 

cillors be paid out of rates... aa we & 36 105 188 
9. That poser be given to regulate duti s of 

officers of health a 40 12 99 160 


10. That empl»ye-s should not be empowered 
to deduct rates frum wages of service- 
franchise men... eee ove oi oa aw 129 «164 

11. That £3),000, proposed to bs granted to 
Highlands, should be devoted 1.0 free 
education ... ous ose pom oa - 53 10 103 173 

12, That ths Highland grant shou!d be devoted 
to benefit of crofters and cottars, instead 
of to relief of ratea pait chietly by land- 


lords... 39 «(1t 109 173 


530 153 1,278 1,842 

A Scotch Local Government Bill is one in which the 
views of the majority of Scotch members ought to be 
paramount, if ever there was any measure in which they 
should be consulted. The above list is the most cogent 
argument that has yet been produced in favour of allow- 
ing Scotland to have a parliament of herown. But these 
arguments by no means stand alone. The writer in the 
Scots Magazine says :— 

Many other important matters might be mentioned in 
which Scotland, although ripe for legislation, can get nothing 
done, owing to the congestion of Parliament and the more 
pressing and powerful claims of England and Ireland upon 
its limited time—measures, for example, touching the 
‘Churches, disestablishment and disendcwment; the land 
laws, game jaws, and deer forests; the right of access to 
‘our highland mountains and glens; the fishing and mining 
industries ; the liquor laws; harbours of refuge, and other 
means of lessening the disasters which draw a dark line every 
year around our rocky coasts; the crofters and the neglected 
population, not only of the Highlands, but of our overcrowded 
towns. As regards private bill legislation, the delay and 
expense of going to London have become such an int»lerable 
nuisance that the Government are now dealing with it in a sort 
of bastard Home Rule measure, but they must either delegate 
what are really legislative duties of inquiry to an irresponsible 
tribunal, thereby endangering the most important interests 
vf the country, or devolve them on a joint committee of 
members of the two Houses of Parliament, who will find the 
duty too burdensome for its proper discharge. Private 





| Members find it hopeless to carry bills. Mr. Maclagan can 
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scarcely now expect during his own lifetime to witness local 
option, for which he as sacrificed so much. Mr. Bryce 
complained bitterly the other day that for nine Sessions he 
had been trying unsuccessfully to bring on his “ Access to 
Mountains Bill.” 


AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO CANON LIDDON, 
BY THE REV. DR. WILKINSON. 


In the Homiletic Review for May, W. C. Wilkinson, 
D.D., of Tarrytown, New York, publishes the first part of 
a carefully studied estimate of Canon Liddon as a man 
and a religious teacher. Dr. Wilkinson never heard 
Canon Liddon, but has visited St. Paul’s and read care- 
fully all his writings. Dr. Wilkinson thinks that St. 
Paul's is an evil place to preach in. He says :— 

Three-quarters of Liddon’s never excessive physical force 
was absorbed and lost in the exhausting effort to overcome 
the pitilessly adverse conditions of the place, and merely and 
barely get himself heard by his audience—if audience can 
fairly be called an unorganised multitude of people disposed 
and dispersed as people must be in that vast edifice re- 
splendent for show and fatal for oratory. It was a cruel 
altar, however richly decorated, on which to sacrifice such 
precious gifts, always so rare, as his. 

Speaking of the reputation of the late deceased 
preacher, he says that it will rest more upon his Bampton 
Lectures than upon anything else that he wrote. 

These Bampton lectures n:ust always continue to be, as 
they have been in the past, the sheet-anchor to Canon 
Liddon’s fame. They represent him not only at his intellec- 
tual, but at his moral and spiritual highest and best. 
Higher and better, in the way of homiletic production, the 
Church of England of the nineteenth century would call 
ovei the muster-roll of her clergy in vain to show. This 
eminent preacher, with all his great merits, was not a 
supreme master of style. His value is the value of substance 
rather than of form, rather even than of substance and form 
indivisibly blended. 

His appreciation of Canon Liddon’s moral courage is 
curiously qualified by his repugnance to Canon Liddon’s 
position as a High Churchman. The following passages 
accurately convey the gist of this interesting paper :— 

To me quite the sovereign thing in Canon Liddon’s endow- 
ment from nature was his moral courage. I experience few 
contacts in late literature that give me a more invigorating, 
more inspiring, more ennobling reaction, to the very quick 
of my moral being, than does Canon Liddon. He was a man 
of manhood all compact. 

Yes, Canon Liddon’s admirable moral courage was, in some 
part, other than the unsupported heroism of the individual 
man ; it was also the spirit in him of a class, the class hold- 
ing with him “ high church” views. He felt himself backed 
not merely by the intrinsic strength of the truth that he 
stood for, but also by the intrinsic strength of “The Church.” 

To the “ Church,” on which thus he leaned for support, the 
“ Church,” whose cause, sincerely identified in his mind with 
the cause of truth, he unflinchingly asserted against what- 
ever assault—to this “ Church” Canon Liddon paid ever a 
certain proud, self-respecting, but profound and in effect 
unqualified obeisance. 

Canon Liddon was the sincerest, the most loyal, of 
Christians; he was the most earnest, the most evangelical, 
of preachers. He was this in essence and to the core of his 
being,—always under the form and expression of a Church- 
man, a priest. Seeing a fine “dissenting chapel” once, in 
an environment of obscure dwellings, he said : “ Only the love 
of Christ could have done that.” There spoke the affectionate 
heart of the Christian out from under the garb of the priest. 
It is not so much the liberal human sympathy expressed in 
the remark, that should arrest our attention, as it is the 
sentiment of personal affection toward Christ. There are 
even tears, hidden, irrepressible tears. of pathos and of love 
in the words. 
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THE POWER OF IDEAS OVER MATTER. 
A HYPNOTIC STUDY BY M. FOUILLEE. 


TE reputation of the Revue des Deux Movwdles for 
articles upon interesting questions of psychical science is 
maintained in the number for the 15th of May by a 
contribution from M. Alfred Fouillée, upon the relation 
of the physical and mental forces of the universe. Does 
mind move matter, does matter move mind? is the 
eternally interesting problem which he poses once again. 
We are all asking the question every day of our lives, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, in every action of our 
lives. M. Fouillée does nct pretend to have found 
finality in his answer. He only desires to show how, 
in his opinion, results obtained under hypnotism give 
some small data for the deduction of philosophical con- 
clusions. Little by little he hopes to draw from the new 
science some valuable contributions to the sum of truth. 


THE TWO SCHOOLS OF HYPNOTISTS. 


In France the two schools of Paris and of Nancy work 
on a diametrically opposed basis of conviction. The 
doctrine of the school of Paris is that matter is reality, 
and mind the reflection, so to speak, which is produced 
by it. The doctrine of the school of Nancy, on the 
contrary, is that mind is the reality, and by it matter is 
moditied. Each school claims the demonstration of 
hypnotic experiment as proof of its own theory. The 
immediate business of M. Fouillée is to state his own 
conclusion on the subject. First of all he asks, is this 
rigid division a necessity? Are not mind and matter 
alike admissible into the system of existing reality? For 
him there exists 
one sole and unique reality, an immense ocean, in which 
the facts which are called physical and the facts which are 
called psychical are all waves, contributing each their part to 
the eternal storm. 


How draw a line between them, physical and psychical 
are questions of degree. Betwcen sorrow and tears, 
between joy and laughter, who shall define absolutely 
the transition from mind to matter? More than this, we 
find in the world of ideas the same struggle for life, the 
same survival of the fittest, which the evolutionists have 
found in the world of matter. Philosophically speaking, 
the essential thing is to cause the truest and highest 
ideas to predominate in the human consciousness. 

The force of ideas is a real force possessed by us as 
thinking beings, while we are, perhaps, at the same time 
ourselves only the expression of the ideas of eternal nature. 

THE POWER OF IDEAS, 


M. Fouillée agrees with M. Pierre Janet in con- 
sidering that hypnotic experiment gives striking con- 
firmation to the doctrine known in France as the 
doctrine of idées furces—that is, shortly, that every 
idea is a force of which the natural tendency is to 
translate itself into action. Suggest to a person’ in 
a cataleptic condition the idea of raisiug his arm, 
and, although all laws of gravity would tend to keep 
the arm down, the suggested idea has force enough to 
translate itself into an active opposition to those laws ; 
the cataleptic patient will raise his arm. Further, in a 
cataleptic state, from which all ideas are presumably 
absent, the suggested idea is entirely dominant ; the arm 
will therefore be maintained in its unnatural position so 
long as the suggestion of the idea is maintained. Yet 
we know that, in order to do this, a contraction of 
muscles must take place, which, under ordinary conditions, 
would certainly be accompanied by ideas of pain and 
fatigue. So simple an experiment serves to illustrate 
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the working of the law of force of ideas. The same law, i+ 
is contended, holds good in a state of normal health, 
It is then, however, from ourselves that the suggestion 
springs, or, in the language of the schools, ‘‘suggestion ” 
means ‘‘anti-suggestion.” Also in a state of normal 
health ideas are in conflict. It is only the strongest 
which survives and accomplishes its translation into 
action. 
THE FORCE OF SUGGESTION, 


In this conception of the law of ideal force necessarily 
tending to express itself in action we get the first 
approach toa scientific explanation of the many abnormal 
ccnditions of body which constituted the “ miracles” of 
the Middle Ages, and have been variously set down in 
modern times to hysteria and spiritual agency according 
to the natural cast of mind of the observer. M. Fouillée 
quotes instances with a view to illustration of this part of 
his argument. They are only seen in this relation. The 
well-known experiment of an imaginary blister is a case 
in point. The hypnotised patient is told that a blister 
having the shape of an S or of a star is about to be 
applied. A common piece of paper having that shape is 
applied, and all the symptoms of a, blister are produced. 
in the suggested shape. The force of the idea of a 
blister, unopposed by the force of any conflicting idea, 
translates itself into an action similar to the action of 
cantharides. Conversely, a hypnotised patient may be 
told that a soothing lotion is to be applied. Instead of the 
lotion a real blister is applied, but the symptoms produced 
will be the symptoms of the lotion, and not of the blister. 
Hunger can in a similar manner be postponed for periods 
which have been known to extend to fourteen days, the 
idea of satisfied appetite translating itself in this case into 


all the symptoms of repletion. These results are enough to: 


explain quite reasonably—if the law be accepted-— the 


production of the signs of the passion on the bodies. 


of medieval nuns and other physical phenomena. 
MATTER THE EXPRESSION OF THE DIVINE IDEA. 


But M. Fouillée does 
instances of simple suggestion in a cataleptic condition. 
He goes courageously forward on the more debatable 
ground of telepathic suggestion. Not only can M. Pierre 
Janet suggest to Mme. B——, by touching her, the 
hallucination of a bouquet which she believes herself to 
smell ; he can suggest the same hallucination by touching 
another person, who touches her. Finally, without 
any physical communication at all, he is able to 
suggest to her at a given’ hour to water her garden, and 
at a distance of five or six kilométres he is able to throw 
her into magnetic sleep. M. Fouillée does not reject 
them. He explains these phenomena on the theory 
of the force of the idea, and believes that in abnormal 
conditions, in which all usual opposition is withdrawn 
from the working of one idea, that idea does express 
itself in abnormal action. Thus, through many steps, in 
which space forbids us to follow him, he comes to 
Descartes’ conclusion, that to conceive quite clearly is 
necessarily to attain. ‘‘The image, the idea, the sensa- 
tion of the best is the realisation of the best. Mental 
and physical form but one concrete reality. There is no: 
movement of the body which has not a mental counter- 

epart. There is no mental fact which has not an organic 
efficacity.” He draws his own extremely interesting 
suggestions of a possible course of future development. 
The clearest conclusion left in the ordinary reader’s. 
mind is simply a scientific re-statement of the old legend 
of creation. Existing matter is the expression of the 
eternal idea which we call Divine. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Peruaps the most notable contribution to the poetry of 
the June magazines is W. Carleton’s spirited poem 
“ Hear the Drums March by,” in Harper's Magazine. A 
blind old veteran, hearing the drums in the street beneath 
his window, says :— 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums march by! 
This is Decoration Day ;—hurry and be spry! 
Wheel me to the window, girl; fling it open high! 
Crippled of the body now, and blinded of the eye, 
Sarah, let me listen while the drums march by. 


Hear ’em; how they roll! I can feel ’em in my soul. 
Hear the beat —beat—o’ the boots on the street ; 
Hear the sweet fife cut the air like a knife; 

Hear the tones grand of the words of command : 
Hear the walls nigh shout back their reply! 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums dance by! 


Blind as he is, he sees his old officers and comrades 
passing along, and in an ecstasy of recollection he cries, *‘ I 
can see, I can “uarch, I can walk, I could fly, but I won't 
sit still and se ae boys march by.” But he falls helpless 
and motionle s, and he recognises that he must sit-still 
and let the drums march by. Recovering himself, he 
remembers what the troops who are passing by are not his 
comrades, and the poem closes as follows :— 


Of all the crowd I just yelled at so loud, 

There’s hardly a one but is killed, dead, and gone! 
All the old regiment, excepting only I, 

Marched out of sight in the country of the night. 
That was a spectre band marched past so grand. 
All the old boys are a-tenting in the sky. 

Sarah, Sarah, Sarah, hear the drums moan by ! 


Laura E. Richards, in the Century Magazine, writes 
a page of verse, entitled ‘‘The Cry of Russia,” on the 
text, ‘‘ Let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoner come 
before Thee.” It is not without power :-- 


Where all the Russias sweep northward and eastward, 

League on and league on, the black land, the white, 

We in our misery, sorrowful prisoners, 

Send up our voice through the deep winter night. 
Dost thou hear, Lord God ? 


From the foul mine, from the gray, squalid prison, 
Where the chained wanders toil onward to die, 
Over the whip-crack and over the death-shot, 
Rises to heaven our desolate crv. 

Dost thou hear, Lord God ? 


* * * * * * 


We that were women, once delicate, beautiful, 
Nursed amid roses, on lily leaves laid, 
Naked now, bleeding now, scourged and tormented, 
Cry with a strong voice, and are not afraid. 

Dost thou hear, Lord God ? 


Miss Richards answers their sorrowful sighing in the 
last stanza— 


Courage, O brothers! O sisters of steadfastness, 
Look up once more through the anguish, the pain! 
Where love is there is God, mighty, all-merciful. 
Now are our tears and our blood not in vain, 

Thou dost hear, Lord God! 


Mr. R. W. Gilder, also in the Century, writes four 
verses on Sherman, in which, after speaking of the glory 
and honour and fame and everlasting laudation given 
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to our captains ‘‘ who loved not war, but fought for the 
life of the nation,” concludes as follows :— 


But better than martial woe, and the pageant of civic 
sorrow ; 

Better than praise of to-day, or the statue we build to- 
morrow ; 

Better than honour and glory, and history’s iron pen, 

Is the thought of duty done and the love of his fellow-men. 


There is a longer poem than usual in the Sunday Maga- 
zine this month. It is entitled “ Left Behind,” and is 
supposed to have been taken down from the lips of an 
old woman of seventy-eight who sells lavender in the 
streets. One of the verses is worth quoting apart from 
its context :— 

I fancy the Lord in heaven 
Takes note o’ the sob an’ moan— 
In spite o’ the singin’ angels, 
It beats up against His throne; 
An’ I think He feels a bit tender 
To them as are hard beset, 
An’ ‘ll make it up to ’em yonder, 
And give ‘em a good time yet. 


In Macmillan for June Mr. Rhys has a short poem, 
entitled ‘‘ The Consolations of Art.” After leaving the 
theatre and dreaming of art, he goes home past the Abbey. 
He says :— 

So moved, to royal Westminster 
Betimes I come, and gladly find 
‘hose stately churches towering there, 
Whose walls that Milton saw, we see ; 
Ah were, I cried, like these my mind ! 
Great praise might be. 
Were strength like theirs that hold the night 
With solemn watch, though London sleep, 
To arm my soul with steadfast might, 
Then fear might end and hope be sure. 
Could I like them my vigil keep, 
Like them endure. 
But they were built twixt hope and fear 
By men who took the passing day, 
And gave its moments heavenly wear; 
Though they who built are darkly gone 
Their art remains, and in it they 
Are greatly known. 


In Help for June there is a little poem by an anony- 
mous contributor, which, although very simple and art- 
less, is neveithelesss full of true pathos. It is written 
by one who was saddened by the sight of a small boy 
lying all alone in a bed in the workhouse :— 


LITTLE WILLIZ. 


Poor little Willie! 
With his bright blue eres— 
Stretches eager hands for plaything, 
Raises little arms for clinging, 
Lifts his little voice in pleading 

In his workhouse bed. 

Lonely little Willie! 
You sha/Z not cry in vain. 
Will not He who feeds the ravens— 
He who careth for the sparrows— 
Will not He look down on Willie 

On his workhouse bed? 


And ye havpy little Willies 
Who know zo workhouse bed, 
Have you not some love to give him? 
Can’t you spare a little plaything, 
Or a picture book to cheer him, 

In his workhouse bed ? 
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NAPOLEON’S VIEWS OF RELIGION. 


BY M. TAINE. 

M. Tarne contributes to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and to the North American Review for May, an analysis 
of Napoleon’s ideas on religion, and more especially on 
the relations between religious organisations and civil 
government, It is an interesting article, which brings 
out into clear relief the conviction of the great 
Corsican that churches could be made to march like his 
battalions at the word of command. To him “an 
established religion was a kind of vaccination, which, in 
satisfying our love of the marvellous, guarantees us 
against quacks and sorcerers.” Christianity was useful 
because it kept the rich from being massacred by the poor. 
‘The clergy were to him a kind of spiritual gendarmerie, 
and his ideal was to make himself the sole director of 
that gendarmerie. He deplored that the difficulty 
could not be overcome in France as it was by Henry 
the Eighth in England. He wished the head of the 
State to be by legislative statute the supreme head of the 


French church. 


PARIS AS THE CAPITAL OF CHRISTENDOM. 


If the Pope had not existed he maintained it would 
have been necessary to have created him in order to 
enable him to bring his clergy into subjection. He had 
even a dream of establishing the Pope in Paris, making 
tthe district round Notre Dame the headquarters of 
‘Christendom. Paris would have become the capital of 
Christendom, and he would have governed the religious 
world the same as the political world. He would have had 
his religious as well as his legislative sessions. “ His 
councils would have represented Christianity; the Popes 
would have merely been their presidents.” 


THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


The following is M. Taine’s account of the precise and 
practical conception at which Napoleon arrived at as to 
the relations of State and Church :— 


So Ieng as belief remains silent and -solitary, confined 
with the limits of individual conscience, it is free, and the 
State has nothing to do with it. But let it act outside these 
limits, address the public, bring people together in crowds, 
for a common rurpose, manifest itself visibly. it is subject to 
control; forms of worship, ceremonies, preaching, instruc- 
tion, and propagandism, the donations it provokes, the 
assemblies it convenes, the organisation and maintenance of 
the bodies it engenders, all the positive applications of the 
inward rosary, are temporal works. In this sense, they form 
a province of the public domain, and come within the com- 
petency of the government of the administration, and of the 
courts. The State has a right to interdict, to tolerate, or to 
authorise them, and to direct their activity at all times. Sole 
and universal proprietor of the outward realm in which 
single consciences may communicate with each other, it 
intervenes, step by step, either to trace or to bar the way; 
the road they follow passes over its ground and belongs to 
it; its watch, accordingly, over their proceedings is, and 
should be, daily; and it maintains this watch for its own 
advantage, for the advantage of civil and political interests, 
in such a way that concern for the other world may be ser- 
viceable and not prejudicial to matters which belong to this 
one. In short, and as a summary, the First Consul says, in 
a private conversation: “The people want a religion, and 
this religion should be in the hands of the Government!” 


M. Taine describes with condensed detail the manner 
in which Napoleon set about the realising of his scheme. 
It isa brilliant piece of literary and historical conden- 
sation, and gives a very vivid picture of the all-pervading 
despotism of the Emperor, 
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THE SECRET OF HIS FAILURE, 


This culminated in the concordat which he succeeded 
in extorting from the Pope, who, however, within three 
months withdrew his signature. M. Taine’s conclusion 
is as follows :— 

Such, after 1812 and 1813, is the duration of Napoleon’s 
triumphs and the ephemeral result of his greatest military 
and ecclesiastical achievements—Moskowa, Lutzen, Bautzen, 
and Dresden, the council of 1811, and the concordat of 1813. 
Whatever the vastness of his genius may be, however strong 
his will, however successful his attacks, his success against 
sections and churches never is, and never can be, 
other than temporary. Great historical and moral 
forces elude his grasp. In vain does he strike, for 
their downfall gives them new life, and they rise beneath the 
blow. With Catholic institutions, as with other powers, not 
only do kis efforts remain sterile, but what he accomplishes 
remains inverse to the end he has inview. He aims to sub- 
jugate the Pope, and he led the Pope onto omnipotence. He 
aims at the maintenance and strength of the Gallican spirit 
among the French clergy, and he caused the dominion of the 
ultramontane spirit. With extraordinary energy and tenacity, 
with all his power, which was enormous, through the 
systematic and constant application of most diverse and 
extreme measures, he laboured for fifteen years to sunder 
the ties of the Catholic hierachy, tear this to pieces, and, in 
sum, the final result of all is to bind them together faster and 
hasten their completion. 


The Strand Magazine, which is now declared to have 
a circulation of 210,000, every month becomes more and 
more like an illustrated 7%t-Bits, and Mr. Newnes hopes 
to secure for it no doubt the circulation of 7%t-Bits. In 
the May number there is more fiction than in the April 
number, but the portraits of celebrities taken at different 
times of their lives are wearing somewhat thin. The 
article on “Some Humours of the Post Office” is the most 
interesting in the May number. 


Lucifer.—Mr. Edward Maitland begins a series of 
papers on the “ Esoteric Christ.” There is also a remark- 
able paper entitled, “Wayside Jottings in Theosophical 
India,” in which many marvels are recorded and set forth 
with much particularity. One of them appears to me to 
be somewhat new. A yogi swallowed a cotton sheet 
7 yards long and 3 ft. wide, after first soaking it in water. 
He then drank twelve large goblets of water, after which 
he rubbed the ankle-joint of his right foot with his right 
hand ; instantly the stomach ejected its cotton contents 
into a brass basin. After this it will not surprise any one 
that the yogi dislocated all his joints in turn and re- 
stored them to their normal condition, and reversed at will 
the peristaltic movements throughout the whole length 
of his alimentary canal ! 


The Ludgate Monthly is getting rather too snippetty 
for a magazine. Mr. Grace's paper on “The Future of 
Cricket” is hardly longer than an ordinary newspaper 
article. 


In Longman’s Magazine, Mr. Andrew Lang gossips 
pleasantly concerning the suggested School of Fiction, 
which he proposes should be made the ground of Mr. 
Walter Besant’s new novel. There is an article by 
Cannock Brand, discussing the origin of the cuckoo’s 
disagreeable habit of boarding out its eggs for other 
birds to hatch. He thinks that the cuckoo is a bird 
which experiences such great difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient food, that it has to hand over the trouble of 
feeding its offspring upon other birds whose habits are 
simpler, and whose appetities are not so voracious, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE RISE OF BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 


BY SIR ALFRED LYALU". 


In Macmiillan’s Magazine for June, Sir Alfred Lyall 
publishes a lecture, which he recently delivered at Oxford, 
on the Rise of British Dominion in India. The basis of 
our empire in India, he points out, depends entirely upon 
our great naval strength and superiority. Looking over 
the acquisition of the country, he is impressed mostly, first, 
with the magnificence of the exploit, and, secondly, with 
the ease with which it was accomplished. The thing is so 
unprecedented in history. Sir Alfred Lyall controverts 
Prof. Seeley’s view as to the unprecedented nature of its 
conquest. He points out that India had been conquered 
before more than once, and so far from it being im- 
possible for the East India Company to see that they 
were or. the straight road to universal dominion it was 
written down in Alexander Dow’s History of Hindostan, 
in 1764, that the whole of India might be conquered 
by 10,000 European infantry. The people were 
scattered and without a leader, and the whole country 
was in the lowest state of political exhaustion. Sir Alfred 
Lyall divides the rise and extension of the territorial 
conquest of our dominion into, first, the period of conquest 
between Europeans for the ascendency in India, and the 
second period the contest between England and other 
native powers for the dominion of India from 1757 to 
1805. ‘Lhe first period Dupleix failed, in Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
opinion, as much from want of skill as from want of 
strength ; he tried to meet the Orientals with their own 
weapons instead of using his own. There was nothing 
really new in the French plan of drilling two or three 
native regiments. He invented nothing except a new 
departure in politics. He tried to substitute conquest for 
commerce, and thereby threw the game into the hands of 
the English. Even if he had succeeded it would not have 
secured the possession of India to France, for the posses- 
sion of India belongs to the nation who has command of 
the sea, The destinies of all India were determined by the 
taking of Bengal, which gave us a basis from which we were 
able to overrun the whole of India. Bengal is the soft 
side of India. The only fortifications of India lie landward 
tothenorth and north-west. By entering at Bengal we took 
the fortress in its undefended rear. The causes of the Eng- 
lish supremacy were threefold: we had no foreign com- 

titors, the whole country was in confusion, and we 
held Bengal, the richest province in the Empire, at once 
as a base and as an open line of defence. The revolt. of 
the American colonies, and the misfortunes attendant 
thereupon, brought us in 1780 to the lowest watermark 
in the tide of our fortunes. Warren Hastings, however, 
saved us, The era of expensive war and contest began 
when the Crown superseded the Company in the direction 
of affairs. If the foundation of the Indian Empire 
was laid by merchants, the lofty superstructure. was 
raised by Parliamentary proconsuls and generals, Of 
the future, Sir Alfred Lyall points out that the isolation 
of India from European politics, which has lasted about a 
hundred years, is about to cease, and we are face to face 
with Russia on the north-west and France in the north- 
east. We attained possession of India by the compulsion 
of events, and whatever may be its eventual advantage 
or disadvantage to England, it seems to him already plain 
that the effect upon the general progress of the human 
family must be very great. We are changing the habits 
of thought and the religious ideas and the moral level of 
the country. 
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WHAT THE SOUTHERN NEGRO IS DOING. 
AN INTERESTING REPORT. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June, Samuel J. Barrows 
has an interesting article, entitled “ What the Southern 
Negro is Doing for Himself.” For twenty-six years now 
the negro has had his freedom ; what use has he made of 
it? Mr. Barrows has just travelled 33,500 miles through 
the South, visiting schools and institutions from Baltimore 
to New Orleans, and inspecting nearly every phase of 
negro life. He has come to certain definite conclusions, 
which he communicates to the public in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly. His impressions on the whole arr 
encouraging to those who advocated the emancipation o\ 
the black. He sums up the result of his investigations 
as follows :-— 


To sum up, then, the facts which show what the Negro is 
doing for himself, it is clear that the new generation of 
Afric-Americans is animated by a_ progressive spirit, 
they are rousing and following their own leaders. They 
are rapidly copying the organic, industrial, and administrative 
features of white society. They have discovered that in- 
dustrial redemption is not to be found in legislative and 
political measures. In spite of oppressive usury and 
extortion, the coloured man is buying farms, building homes, 
accumulating property, establishing himself in trade, learning 
the mechanical arts, devising inventions, and entering the 
professions. Education he sees to be the pathway to 
prosperity, and he is making immense sacrifices to secure it. 
He is passing into the higher stages of social evolution. In 
religion the “old-timer” is giving way to the educated 
preacher. Religion is becoming more ethical. The coloured 
people are doing much to take care of their own unfortunate 
classes. The co-operative spirit is slowly spreading through 
trades unions, building associations, and tenevolent guilds. 
In no way is the coloured man doing more for himself than 
by silently and steadi'y developing a sense of self-respect, 
new capacity for self-support, and a pride in his race, which 
more than anything else secure for him the respect and 
fraternal feeling of his white neighbours. 


One of the most encouraging features which he reports 
is the zeal of the coloured people for education :— 


A student told me that two-thirds of the younger scholars 
at Tuskegee were sent by their mothers. Very often the 
mother is a widow. She may get twenty dollars a month, or 
eight, or only four, for her labour. Out of this small sum she 
sends to college, and clothes her boy or girl. “I know 
mothers,” said a student, “ who get three dollars a month, 
and out of that pay one dollar for the rent, and yet send 
their children to school.” To do this they will wash all day 
and half the night. Said a coloured clergyman in Chatta- 
nooga: “Sometimes, when I go about and see how hard 
many of these mothers work, I feel almost inclined to say, 
‘You ought to keep your child at home’; but they hold on 
with wonderful persistence. Two girls graduated from 
Atlanta University. Their mother had been washing several 
years to keep them in school. She came up to see them 
graduate. She was one of the happiest mothers I ever saw.” 
At Selma University, some of the students walk from ten to 
fifteen miles a day in going to and from the university. 


Living is cheap. Half-a-crown a week spent on pork, 
meal, and syrup will keep an adult negro well alive. Mr. 
Barrow says that although he travelled all through the 
South, the only banjo he heard was played at Atlanta by 
a white man. Having discarded the banjo, the negro has 
taken up the piano, and it is said that there are 250 to 
300 pianos and cabinet organs in the homes of coloured 
people in Montgomery. 
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STATE INSURANCE OR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
INTERVIEW WITH CANON BLACKLEY. 

Tue first article in Help for June is devoted to an 


intérview-with Canon Blackley, who thirteen years ago 
first familiarised the British public with the idea of 





THE REV. CANON BLACKLEY. 


insurance against old age. Canon Blackley believes that 
the cause which he has advocated so long is now nearing 
success, and his one fear is that politicians may rush in 
and spoil everything by outbidding each other in 
their efforts to secure the support of the elec- 
torate by offering absurdly liberal terms in the 
shape of pensions. He has abandoned his original 
proposal in deference to the interested opposition of 
the friendly societies, very many of which are utterly 
unsound, and should be extinguished at once by any 
Government that ventured to do its duty to the public at 
large. But as the friendly societies have a powerful 
minority in co constituency, no Government dare save 
the community from being plundered right and left. The 
portion of his scheme which Canon Blackley has with- 
drawn is that which dealt with sick pay. He now concen- 
trates all his attention to the securing of pensions for old 
age. The following brief extract from the interview 
exhibits the Canon’s scheme :— a 

“My present scheme,” said Canon Blackley, “is to substi- 
tute for my old pension of five shillings a week payable at 
the age of seventy, a pension of five shillings a week payable 
at the age of sixty-five. Thus I substitute for the sick pay a 
pension which begins five years sooner than in my original 
scheme. This I think can be done, notwithstanding the 
dropping rate of interest, for the same sum I originally 
named, that is to say for £10.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


“That is to say, Canon Blackley, you think the State could 
say to the whole of its subjects, If you will pay me a ten- 
pound note before you are twenty-one, I will pay you five 
shillings a week as long as you live after sixty-five?” 


HOW THE MIRACLE WORKED. 


“ Precisely. Ten pounds is less than four shillings a week 
for one year ; in return for that every person who reached the 
age of sixty-five would have five shillings a week, that is 
£12 10s. a year, as iong as they lived.” 

‘ “ How can that miracle be performed ?” 

“Very simply. By the operation of two causes: first, the 
atcumulation of compound interest in the forty-four years 
which intervene between twenty-one and sixty-five ; secondly, 
by the death of about one-half of the insured before they 
reach sixty-five.” 


A PROPOSED STATE CONTRIBUTION. 


“Do you propose that the State should assist in any way 
beyond merely acting as collector and banker ? ” 

‘For my own part,” said Canon Blackley, “I think that 
the State would do well, for the promotion of an object so 
vital for the self-respect and’independence of the citizens, to 
contribute for wage earners an equal sum to that paid by its 
subjects as premium. By this means the initial payment 
would be reduced to one-half.” 

“That is to say, your scheme in brief is this: Let every 
young person, not a wage earner, between eighteen and 
twenty-one, pay a ten pound note to the State, and every 
young wage earner a five pound note, and in return the State 
will pay them five shillings a week after they are sixty-five 
years old?” 

“Exactly. I would levy the sum from every one, from the 
heir toa dukedom and a millionaire, as well as from the 
labouring man.” 





Compulsory Prayer on Board Ship.—In the Boy’s 
Own Paper, Rear-Adm‘ral Kennedy, who is writing 
“‘Notes from my Log ; or, True Stories of Adventure and 
Peril,” gives a very extraordinary account of the bullying 
which was indulged in by the senior midshipmen in 
H.M.S. Rodney at the beginning of the Crimean War. 
These seniors used to slit the noses of the younger lads 
and rub cayenne pepper into the wounds, but the most 
extraordinary development of their tyranny was the com- 
pulsory prayer meeting. After tormenting the lads for 
a whole evening, the proceedings were wound up in the 
following fashion :— 

Having been divested of our coats and shoes we were made 
to kneel in the stern ports, which were closed at the time, 
and ata given signal, usually a blow on the back with a 
hammer, the individual applied to had to commence praying 
in aloud voice, but brought his prayers to an abrupt conclu- 
sion on receipt of a similar blow on the sole of the foot. By 
this simple and ingenious arrangement it will be seen 
that any number or all could be praying at the same 
time, or perfect’ silence reign when desired. Our prayers 
were always directed to the same end, viz., the especial 
benefit of our persecutors —that they would rise to 
the highest rank in the profession, be made K.C.B. etc., etc. ; 
but as our prayers, though directed to one end, were not ex- 
pressed in the same form, the babel of tongues can be more 
easily imagined than described; nor were they very successful, 
and I well remember the whole of us having to pray for the 
best part of one evening, to the effect that two of the senior 
mids, who were going up for their examinations the next day, 
should receive first-class certificates and be complimented for 
their efficiency, the result, unfortunately for them and for 
us, being that both candidates were rejected. 

The notion of compelling the youngsters to pray half 
the night that a drunken senior might not be plucked in 
his examination, beats the Thibetan prayer-mill hollow. 
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MW. RUCHONNET, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE SWISS 
REPUBLIC. 


THE principal article of the Nouvelle Revue for May 
is a biographical sketch of a contemporary Swiss states- 
man, M. Louis Ruchonnet. We know so little of the 

ublic life of the Swiss Republic that the insight given 
y M. Rossel’s article has a fresh charm of its own, 
which is in no way lessened by the modest tone and 
moderate scope within which he has _ voluntarily 
confined his study. A people of three millions 
does not, in the ordinary circumstances of modern 
Europe, furnish a stage for great statesmen. Her 
public men attain more gently to the rank 
of excellent magistrates. It is as such a magistrate— 
upright, able, and disinterested—that M. Rossel presents 
the subject of his sketch. 


AN ANGLO-SWISS. 


M. Ruchonnet was born in the Canton de Vaud in 
1834. When he was last year elected President 
of the Confederation he was therefore only fifty- 
six, and he is still in the prime of his intelligence 
and vigour. Plain living and high thinking has been 
the rule of his simple Republican life. The public 
service has at all times taken the place of personal 
aggrandisement in his ambition, and his conception of 
the public service has been as large and smtelligent as it 
has been single-minded. It is pleasdént to think that, 
through his mother, English blood runs in his veins, and 
that some of his earliest impressions of life were given to 
him in England. He was still a baby, however, when his 
parents returned and fixed themselves definitely in Swit- 
zerland, where this young Louis’s first distinction was in 
true English fashion, gained in athletics. 


A STUDENT IN LONDON. 


Then follow the student days, when history, natural 
seience, mathematics, politics, absorbs his attention 
each in turn or all at once, and he is, neverthe- 
less, distinguished amongst his fellows for gaiety 
and veracity, as well as for the natural faculty of 
leadership which is the attribute of talents and 
force of character combined. Then came the study 
of law and life in Paris and in London. He made a 
prolonged stay in the latter town, and at the age of 
twenty five he settled down again at home to the 
serious practice ci jurisprudence. A few years of 
patient, industrious, and at times brilliant, struggle, 
and his reputation as one of the foremost barristers of 
the Canton was established. Local politics interested 
him rather as a public duty than as a natural taste. He 
took the part in them that an upright citizen is bound 
to take ; his heart was in his daily work at the Bar. 


HIS ENTRY UPON PUBLIC LIFE. 


But, as M. Rossel justly says, men are not capable with 
impunity, the moment came when the successful young 
barrister was forced to take a public side, and in 1863 
the Arrondissement of Vallordes elected him without his 
knowledge to represent them in the Grand Council of the 
Canton. It was a moment of Liberal reform. There as 
elsewhere, M. Ruchonnet was forced to the front simply 
for the reason that he could do better than other men 
what needed to be done. He was soon presiding over 
the Grand Council. From thence to the Council of 
State was a step that became soon inevitable. The 
interests of the reformed Radical party demanded that 
he should not draw back. He became the uncontested 
leader of the Vaudois Radical Party. Amongst other 
traces of his work at this time is the reorganisation of the 


Academy of Lausanne, and its transition into the univer- 
sity which it now is, 


HIS PUBLIC WORK. 


He worked in the Council of State until 1874, 
when a truce in the activity of political battle allowed 
him to return to his much-preferred occupation as a 
barrister. Hitherto his work had been local; he had 
taken the part which an active man is bound to take 
in the affairs of the community to which he belongs. In 
1875 the canton elected him to represent them in the 
Federal Council. He declined the honour, and for 
six years the canton remained unrepresented. M. 
Ruchonnet was not for that allowed to lead a private 
life. Though he occupied no official position, he was the 
heart and soul of public life in Lausanne. © In the spring 
of 1881 he was forced to accept a seat in the Federal 
Council of the Republic at Berne, and the next year he 
was elected President. 

A MAN WITHOUT AMBITION. : 

Step by step, every honour which Switzerland -had to 
bestow was forced upon him, and still the daily round 
of upright private life remained his personal. choice. 
(Questioned by M. Rossel, on his reasons, he replied :— 

“ What always brought me back to the Bar was less the 
Jove of my profession than a natural distaste for public 
functions. I have never been able to discover how to 
create in myself the slightest shadow of that desire to 
govern :y fellow creatures which is the lever of action 
for many public mep. I always returned to the Bar 
as one returns to one’s own personality ; but there I suffered 
in secret from the ceaselessly renewed efforts in which 
a bit of one’s life is left, and which nevertheless pro- 
duces no permanent effect. The waves are traversed, the 
swimmer touches the shore ; he looks behind to measure the 
difficulty which he has overcome, and, behold, the sea is 
calm, there is not even the trace of an effort. 

What M. Ruchonnet says of the bar is not without 
application to journalism, and indeed to all unconstruc- 
tive work. The effect remains, the work itself is swal- 
lowed in the ever-changing wave on wave of daily 
ephemera. But it is precisely from such lives as M. 
Ruchonnet’s that the lesson comes, and to be content 
with the effect, and to count the work and the worker 
alike for nothing. That public recognition came to him 
was but a detail—honourable, it is true, to Switzerland. 
Public service was what he sought. 


Oliver Cromwell at a Wedding Feast—In Tempe 
Bar there is an interesting little article entitled ‘‘ The 
marriage of Frances Cromwell,” in which are quoted two 
curious extracts from contemporary annals, which show 
Oliver Cromwell in‘a more genial, and even jolly, aspect 
than he is usually represented by those who believed him 
to have been a sour and vinegar-faced ascetic, who never 
laughed, and was incapable of a romp. 

On Wednesday last was my Lord Protector’s daughter 
married to the Earl of Warwick's grandson. Mr. Scobell, as 
a justice of the peace, tyed the knot after a godly prayer 
made by one of His Highness’s divines : and on Thursday was 
the wedding feast kept at Whitehall, where they kad 48 
violins and 50 trumpets and much mirth with frolics, besides 
mixt dancing (a thing heretofore accounted profane) till 5 of 
the clock yesterday morning. 

The Protectour threw about sack posset among all the 
ladyes to soyle their rich clothes, which they tooke as a 
favour, and also wett sweetmeates and dawhd all the stooles, 
where they were to sitt, with wett sweetmeates; and pulld 
of Riches his perucque, and would have throwne it into the 
fire, but did not, yet he sate upon it. 
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IN PRAISE OF MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM, 
BY MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has a paper entitled “ Favourable 
Aspects of State Socialism” in the North American 
Review for May. 

Mr. Chamberlain devotes most of his paper to prove 
that the condition of the people has improved immensely 
in the last fifty years. The advance of demovracy, he says, 
has brought the social question into great prominence :— 

Under the general name of Socialism, the redistribution 
of wealth, the relations between labour and capital, and the 
extension of the functions of the State in regard to the in- 
dustrial and domestic life of the people, have assumed a real 

‘and pressing importance. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF BIRMINGHAM. 

In support of his thesis he describes the revolution 
which has been wrought in Birmingham, where the 
ordinary artisan now finds within his reach appliances of 
help, means of refinement, and opportunities of recreation 
formerly at the disposal of only the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants. All this has been done at the cost of the rates, which, 
however, do not amount to more than 20s. per head of the 
population, or about one-fifth the charge for local adminis- 
tration of the city of Boston. The cost of all local work 
in the city, excluding poor relief and corporation expen- 
diture, is about 6s. 6d. in the pound. The rates, excluding 
the school rate, are less now than they were thirty years ago. 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 

From Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain passes on to a 
complacent survey of the improvement in the condition of 
the people in England at large. The habit of thrift, he 
thinks, has considerably developed, wages have gone 
up, the length of the working hours of the working day 
have been diminished, the prices of commodities have been 
cheapened, and all this change has been brought about by 
the socialistic tendency of modern times. 

An impartial consideration of the facts and figures here 
set forth must lead to the conclusion that there has been a 
very great improvement in the condition of the people during 
the period under review, and that this improvement has 
been largely due to the intervention of the State and to what 
is called socialistic legislation. 

WHAT STILL REMAINS TO BE DONE. 


But although much has been done, much still remains 
to be done, and Mr. Chamberlain thus describes the evils 
with which we have to deal :— 

Unfortunately it still remains true that in tne richest 
country of the world the most abject misery exists side by 
side with luxurious profusion and extravagance. There are 
still nearly a million persons in the United Kingdom who 
are in receipt of parish relief, and as many more who are 
always on the verge of poverty. In our great cities there 
are rookeries of ignorance, intemperance, and vice, where 
civilised conditions of life are impossible, and morality and 
religion are onlyempty names. In certain trades unrestricted 
competition and the constant immigration of paupers from 
foreign countries have reduced wages to a starvation level ; 
while there are other industries—as, for instance, shipping 
and railway traffic—where the loss of life is terrible, and the 
annual butcher's bill is as great as in a serious war. In the 
agricultural districts the divorce between the labourer and 
the soil he tills is still the fruitful source of distress to the 
poor and danger to the State. 

On the whole, the article would seem to indicate that 
Mr. Chamberlain is going to make more running on the 
social question than his opponents have altogether 
bargained for. This is a good thing, and no one would 
more heartily welcome Mr. Chamberlain as a social re- 
former than those who have been opposed to him in the 
past on other grounds. 


THE REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 
HINTS FROM FRANCE, GERMANY, AND AMERICA, 


Mr. Ruopes, Prime Minister of Cape Colony, is 
credited with the remark that the refusal of the Vic- 
torian Government to teach history in its own schools 
was an efficacious means of securing the damnation of 
the soul of the colony. It is to be feared that in this 
respect Victorians but worsen the bad example of 
many English elementary schools. This at least seems 
to be the opinion of Miss Salmon, of Vassar College, who 
contributes an interesting paper on “The Teaching of 
History in Elementary Schools” to the Zducational 
Review for May. She passes in review the suggestions 
which can be gained from French and German schools, 
but abruptly dismisses the United Kingdom in the 
following sentence :— 

In England and Scotland the teaching of history in the 
elementary schools is still very defective, and their experi- 
ence is probably of little value in a discussion of the subject. 


From the earliest years German children are taught 
history in the common schools. They begin with legendary 
tales and the famous stories of classical times, then pro- 
ceed to the regular study of history. In France also 
special attention is given to the teaching of history; it is 
begun with anecdotes and pictures in the first year, and 
is cantinued for at least one hour a week from the fifth to 
the thirteenth year :— 

This union of history and geography has taught the 
child (1) certain valuable lessons concerning territorial, 
political. and commercial history ; (2) accuracy and skill in 
representing graphically the ideas gained from books; (3) 
and the most important thing, the association of different 
subjects and the knowledge that they are but diverse parts 
of one whole. 

The connection between history and literature is quite as 
intimate, while even history and arithmetic may become con- 
federates. 


Miss Salmon praises very highly Max Schilling’s Quellen- 
buch, Berlin, 1884, and A. Richter’s Quellenbuch, Leipsic, 
1885. The following is the general conclusion at which 
she arrives :— ; 

What should he have gained from the study of history by 
the time he reaches the high school? 

1. He should have received very definite general impres- 
sions of the progress of historical events, either in his own 
country or in the larger world of which his own nation is a part. 

2. He should have learned a considerable number of 
definite historical facts, not necessarily for immediate use, 
but to serve as a point of resistance for gaining other such 
facts in future years. 

3. He should have made some progress in learning how to 
use the material he has acquired. 

4. He should have developed keenness of observation in 
regard to the political and social conditions in which he finds 
himself. These conditions of themselves are seldom of 
interest to him. It is physical rather than mental activity 
that appeals to him. But the story of the Gracchi should 
lead to a knowledge of what the State to-day does for its 
dependent classes. The study of the colonists’ resistance to 
taxation that fires the boy’s heart should lead to an interest 
in the principles of taxation carried out in his own com- 
munity. Every concrete illustration of the past should find 
its parallel or its abstract application in the present. 

More instruction in history in the elementary schools 
means larger opportunities for education for the great mass 
of instructors in such schools; salaries above the wages of 
day labourers, that instructors may avail themselves of 
opportunities offered ; greater inducements for college men 
and women to teach in the elementary schools; more tech- 
nical instruction in our colleges and universities in the 
history, science, and philosophy of education. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN 


PHILISTIA AND MR. GRANT ALLEN. 
A WORD OF EXPOSTULATION. 

Mr. Grant ALLEN has an article in the Fortnightly 
for June which really calls for a word of expostulation. It 
‘is called “ Letters in Philistia.” That it is well written 
it is unnecessary to state, for it is written by Mr. Grant 
Allen, who is one of the brightest and clearest as well as 
one of the most voluminous of modern writers. But 
really, not to put too fine a point upon it, Mr. Grant 
Allen is too clever a man to believe the nonsense 
which he prints. His thesis is that English novelists can 
produce no Lr work, because they are confined to write 
conventional little variations upon familiar themes. As 
the Philistines have all the money, and authors must write 
in order to get bread and butter wherewith to live, the 
novelist is compelled to deprive the world of the choicest 
efforts of his genius in deference to the prejudices of 
those who pay the piper, and therefore believe they have 
a right to choose the tune. Mr. Grant Allen 
quotes an American proverb that “there is no God 
beyond the Mississippi.” Judging from some of his writ- 
ings, that is where he would feel most at home ; but does 
he think that if we could take our men of genius—from 
himself to Mr. Rudyard Kipling—over there, their genius 
would have free scope and be glorified? If so, by 
all means let them go and try. The world will then 
probably discover what it suspects at present, that 
it is not the liberty as much so the genius that is 
wanting. It is all nonsense to pretend that it is 
impossible to publish and write anything in England that 
is shocking to stodgy bourgeoise respectability. Mr. Grant 
Allen is good enough to refer to me twice or thrice in the 
course of his paper, and he maintains that the Philistine 
English spirit which I adore effectively nips ideas in the 
bud and muzzles the genius of Britain. Mr. Grant Allen 
says that 

Genius, intelligence, humour, brilliancy, cleverness, exist 
among us in rank abundance. 


Now I do not pretend for a moment to egg ye any of 
these great qualities. I am a plain English journalist 
who does not profess to be a man of letters at all, but I 
have at least succeeded in attaining a certain position, 
which Mr. Grant Allen himself in this very article 
generously recognises. He speaks of me as the apostle 
of the English-speaking race, the apostle, though I know 
it not, of Celtism in England. I would like Mr. Grant 
Allen to say whether he considers that I gained that 
position by pandering to Mrs. Grundy, or shrinking from 
speaking out about whatever paradox or fad or new idea I 
might happen to have got hold of. It is sheer nonsense 
to pretend that in England a man cannot say what he will. 
I may safely say without boasting that I have ventured 
to say and print in England that which no other jour- 
nalist has said or printed, and yet here I am what I am, 
Mr. Grant Allen himself being judge. The bourgeoise 
stodgyness which Mr. Grant Allen rightly detests, so long 
as it is only stodgy and stupid, has not been a temple 
of Rimmon in which I have bowed the knee. I have 
never hesitated to discuss in the frankest and freest 
manner possible all questions which Mrs. Grundy 
taboos, discussing them in the hearing of the whole people, 
regardless of the shrieks of the prude and the protest of 
of those who love the darkness rather than the light 
because their ways are evil. It is not plain speech and 
free speech that the English public dislikes, it is unclean 
speech, speech that is used in order to corrupt the mind 
and deprave the imagination that the British Philistia, if 
it be Philistia, protests against—and rightly protests— 
and will go on protesting, despite all that Mr. Grant Allen 
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says. If I wantan illustration of what I mean, I find it in 
Mr. Grant Allen’s own paper, in which, referring to the 
bourgeoisie, he says : 

It gave sinister evidence of its power the other day, when 
it managed almost to overthrow the strongest man in Ireland 
for a breach of etiquette—if I remember aright, he’d broken 
an egg at the little end, or got out of a house without the aid of 
a footman. 

Now here we have what Mr. Grant Allen was driving at. 
Mr. Parnell committed adultery with his friend’s wife, 
Mr. Grant Allen declares that it was a mere breach of 
etiquette. The judge who tried the case declared that it 
was proved that Mr. Parnell had accepted his friend’s 
hospitality to debauch his friend's wife, and Mr. Grant 
Allen says that if he remembers aright, Mr. Parnell’s 
offence was that he had broken the egg at the little end. 
Further, Mr. Parnell having done these things, deliberately 
deceived his most trusted colleagues, and also deliberately 
misled them as to the course he was going to take, and 
upon the success of which their own fortunes largely 
depended. This double-dyed perfidy and treachery, 
Mr. Grant Allen compares to leaving the house without 
the aid of a footman. It is against devil's doctrines of 
this kind that the English conscience protests; but that 
is a very different thing indeed to preventing the free 
public discussion upon the relations of the sexes or upon 
any other important social topic. It is nonsense, and 
somewhat dishonest nonsense, to endeavour to confound 
the free and frank discussion of social problems which we 
find in Ibsen and in Tolstoi with this kind of insidious 
attempt to deprave the morals of the community by 
suggesting that adultery and treachery and deliberate 
perfidy are only equivalent to the breaking of an egg at 
the wrong end. 


THE REVIEWS. 


Co-operative Dairying in Ireland.—Mr. M. O’Calla- 
ghan, the Secretary of the Castlemahon Co-operative 
Dairy in co. Limerick, writes me to take exception to 
the statement in our March number that the Limerick 
Branch of the Industrial League had succeeded in 
establishing fifteen co-operative dairies in the surrounding 
district. ‘‘I am, he says, ‘‘the hon. sec. of the first 
co-operative dairy society that was promoted in the dis- 
trict ; I know all the other co-operators, and I say with- 
out fear of contradiction that the Limerick Industrial 
League never gave the slightest assistance in starting 
these societies. The history of this co-operative move- 
ment in Ireland may be briefly stated as follows. The 
Hon. Horace Plunkett, Dunsany Castle, co. Meath, was 
invited by the Co-operative Union, Limited, Manchester, 
to attend its annual congress last year, and to give advice 
as to the best manner of extending the principles of co- 
operation in Ireland. He there read a paper on co-opera- 
tive dairying, and since it has been published in pamphlet 
form for distribution through the country. Wherever 
there is a possibility of a co-operative dairy being estab- 
lished ke attends at his own expense in order to give the 
farmers advice and encouragement. Thelate Mr. Marum, 
M.P., North Kilkenny, who addressed a meeting of this 
society on the Sunday before he died, Mr. R, A. Ander- 
son, Doneraile, and Messrs. Stokes and Gibson, of Li- 
merick, have also exerted themselves to a great extent in 
spreading the movement, which is so well calculated to 
improve the condition of the Irish dairy farmer. Irish 
butter made by the old system being almost driven out 
of the English markets by the foreign article, it was high 
time to take some steps in order to have any chance of 
competing on equal terms. With improved machinery, 
and a climate eminently adapted for dairy business, I am 
sure a new era in butter-producing in Ireland is at hand.” 
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FIFTEEN YEARS’ PROGRESS IN SPAIN. 
BY EMILIO CASTELAR. 

Unver the title of “Spain, a Democratic Nation,’ 
Castelar, in the Forum for May, describes with resounding 
rhetoric and characteristic complacency the regeneration 
of modern Spain. He does not say quite in so many 
words “ Alone I did it,” but that is implied in such a 
passage as the following :—‘‘On December 30, 1874, we 
saw a dynasty similar to the ove we had expelled in 1868 
restored in the person of Alphonso XII.; then I withdrew 
within myself and resolved to restore all that we had lost 
by that reaction.” He then describes how he set to work, 
and finishes his article with the following imposing account 
of the changes which have been wrought in Spain, thanks to 
the restoration, without violence to the democratic prin- 
ciples that seemed crushed under the overwhelming 
weight of the restoration :— 


When we compire whit our Spain was, under the above- 
mentioned Congress, with what she 1s to-day, the realisa- 
tion of so much practical progress’ and the harvest of so 
miny democratic ideas seem like a dream. A cruel pro- 
scription was then weighing upon the Republican professors 
who had been deposed during the revival of religious 
intolerance. These professors occupy their chairs in the 
universities to-day, because the liberty of thought and faith 
has been recognised, in accordance with the dictates of 
r:ason and of conscience. ‘Trials were then held secretly, as 
i. inquisitorial times; justice now seeks the lizht, giving 
g-eater security to the citizen. We then dezended on tribunals 
waich themselves were dependent upon the Government ; 
ppular jury trials to-day give bac’s to the people the foremost 
o<all sovereign attributes—the administration of justice. Our 
purty, called factious by the public power, and as such per- 
s cuted, was then declared illegal ; to-day, R2publican doctrines 
can be preached in the light of day, and will be carried out 
when the nation shall hold it fit, within the bounds of 
legality. Meetings then could b2 held only through the 
tolerance of the Government; now we assemble because our 
right to do so is acknowledged by the law. The Minister of 
the Interior then had the sole power of granting permits to 
publish newspapers, and he subjected journals to capricious 
saspensions and suppressions. To day any Spanish citizen 
can found a paper without making a deposit, or giving the 
name of the responsible editor; and the excesses of the press 
are restrained by ordinary penal legislation, and punished 
by public conscience and public opinion. The epithet 
‘ factious,” applied to our party by the reactionists, naturally 
brought with it the prohibition of our org wising committees 
and of our open-air demonstrations. But thanks to a law 
passed by the last Cortes, all committees, to whatsoever 
party they may belong, can now exist at their own pleasure 
in permanent activity, can institute chairs of political propa 
gandism, and can hold debate upon all imaginable themes 
without danger of being molested, so long as they do not 
commit transgressions punishable under the code. Even 
the decree for the abolition of slavery met with restrictions 
in the subsequent institution of patronship. Among the 
glories which liberal congresses wiil presenteto the judgment 
of posterity, numerous and great as they are, the extirpation 
of patronship will stand out, for by means of it slavery was 
rooted out of our land. 

The only thing wanted to complete all this murvellous 
evolution was te extend to all the privilege of voting, 
formerly enjoyed by a few. Universal suffrage, promuigated 
in June, 1889, makes Spain a complete democracy—a free 
and parliamentary democracy. In the exercise of all indi- 
vidual rights and in the ample field which our laws open to 
all ideas and aspirations, we may hope to see the crowning of 
such a work and the practical government of the people by 
the people. 


J 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


OUR HELPERS AND THEIR SERVICE. 

“ Hete” for June suggests as service for the month that 
the Helpers should assist in drawing up what may be 
regarded as a Normal Standard of Social Necessities. 

A DIRECTORY OF THE BEST. 

This is explained in the following passage :— 

Let us know the best that any community has attainea, 
and we shall then be able out of the best to construct an 
ideal standard for all communities, It is in this work that I 
want my Helpers’ assistance this month, I propose in July, 
if possible, to draw up a faint rough outline of such a 
standard, and before beginning it I want you to give me in- 
formation of the best institutions that exist in your own 
locality. If you have in your neighbourhood anything, 
whether it bea model workhouse, or a museum, ora gymnasium, 
or a public bath, or a teetotum, or a reformed public-house, 
or a public reading-room, or a rambling club, or a low death- 
rate, or a high percentage of passes in public elementary 
schools, or a flower mission, or a working church, or a lan- 
tern society, or, in short, any institution, organisation, or 
form of human activity which is better than the average, and 
which in your opinion it would be advantageous if it could 
be made universal—send me a clear precise account of it, 
with, if possible, the latest report. On the data so obtained, 
it may be possible to construct a normal standard which 
all the most progressive communities might work up 
to, and from which even the most advanced might find help 
and suggestion. 

HOW NOT TO FIGHT THE TAP-ROOM. 

The report of the Helpers’ Service for April, which was 
called for under the head of “How to Fight the Tap- 
room,” is reported now under the title of “ How Not to 
Fight the Tap-room.” The net result of the reports from 
all parts of the country is that the campaign against the 
tap-roum has not practically begun. That campaign can 
hardly be regarded as seriously entered upon until for 
every ten public-houses there is at least one teetotum or 
temperance tavern which will minister to the necessities. 
of human beings without the necessity expressed or 
implied of ordering drink for the good of the house. 


What chance has teetotalism against the publican under 
the present condition of things? At a crowded public 
meeting, or in a moment of deep personal emotion, the 
temperance missionary persuades a working-man to sign the 
pledge, and great is the rejoicing over the good work done. 
But as soon as the pledge is signed, you allow your neophyte 
to go out into the world, knowing that next day, and every 
day, if he is to eat his dinner under cover, or to spend the 
evening with his mates, he must do so in an atmosphere sodden 
with the fumes of beer, and that he must in honour spend 
some money for the good of the house, or stay outside. Is this 
fair? Has the poor fellow even one chance ina score of keep- 
ing his pledge? Yet this will continue as long as the tem- 
perance party leave the publican in sole possession of the field. 

COUNTRY LODGINGS FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 

A suggestion is made by Miss Helen Horton that an 
association should be formed by which struggling gentle- 
women who are anxious to tind cheap lodgings in the 
country should be brought into communication with 
persons who would be very glad to let them lodgings in 
the rural districts at a low rental. She says :— 

On the surface the work of the society would seem to be 
merely supplying ladies with suitable rooms, and finding 
eligible lodgers for good country people living in obscure, 
out-of-the-world places, which, if somewhat prosaic, would 
be worthy, honourable work ; but there is behind it another, 
not so ostensible, but none the less real. If two, three, or 
four women of education and refinement were to settle in 
each of our isolated villages, surely it would be good for the 
villages as well as for the incomers? I believe many a 
country pastor would have his hands strengthened, and not 
a few dull hamlets be made brighter,by such new arrivals. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


RELIGION IN THE COMMON SCHOOL 
THE PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 

Tue last article which the late Dr. Crosby contributed 
to periodical literature appears in the Educational Review 
for May. He gives five reasons against the introduction 
of the authorised teaching of religion in public schools. 
The public school, he maintains, has no more right to 
teach religion than the coast survey. But while the 
teaching of religion is out of place in the school, 
the teaching of morality is indispensable, and the only 
true basis of morality is religion. The morality taught 
in schools should presuppose the religicus instinct as 
the basis on which all morality rests. Text books 
of morality could be drawn up acceptable to all 
religionists, except those who want to add to the body of 
ethical teaching. Yet Dr. Crosby concludes his brief 
paper by declaring that the whole of the ethical teaching 
in schools should be based upon the assertion that it is 
God's will that we should not lie and steal. On this basis 
our public school system would be conformed to our 
American institutions. From which it is to be hoped that, 
in his present state of existence, Dr. Crosby is a little 
more logical. 

The same subject is discussed by Miss Leonard in the 
Andover Review for May. Miss Leonard suggests 
that a series of Bible readings for schools should be 
compiled from the Douay, the King James, and the 
Revised Version, which would be entirely unsectarian 
and yet would: familiarise the children of Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholics, and Jews alike with the 
book which is the great classic of our literature. She 
sums up the whole matter by declaring that it is becoming 
more and more certain that the question will find its 
final solution not in attempts at entire secularisation, but 
in the teaching of the elements of religion which belong to 
religious unity. Here is Ler summary of the catholic 
religious faith of civilised nations :— 

God's government of the world is a generally accepted 
principle among civilised nations. Will it not be the recog- 
nised duty of the public schooi of the future to teach that 
God is holy, just, and good; that He is to be loved, wor- 
shipped, and obeyed ; that His name is to be held in rever- 
ence; that He holds man responsible for his actions ; and 
that it is the duty of man to obey the voice of conscience, 
and to love his neighbour as himself? All of these truths are 
held as universals in the religions of civilised nations. 

Miss Leonard lays great stress upon the position that 
to insist upon the omission of all reference to religious 
themes in schools is to enforce the teaching of atheism, 
which is sectarianism in its narrowest and worst form. 

In the North American Review for May Mr. Maurice 
Egan, of Notre Dame University, formulates on behalf of 
Catholic laymen an imperious plea for Catholic schools. 
Catholics desire, he says, religious and practical education 
for their children, and it is impossible to get that in the 
schools which are the creation of mediocrity for the 
perpetuation of mediocrities. Prof. Egan makes a not- 
able remark as to the non-propagandism of the Catholic 
layman :— 

Nothing is gained, except discomfort, by trying to force 
our creed on others whom it might not fit and who might 
get tired of it. And, believing as we do that religion is, first 
of all, a matter of correspondence between God's grace and 
man’s will, we have perhaps a well-founded distrust of our 
efforts towards the conversion of people whose invincible 
ignorance in matters spiritual may be a stronger plea for 
them at the throne of mercy than that enlightenment by 
which many of us profit so little. Knowing, as most 
Catholics do, mahy Protestants of the highest character, the 
Catholic is neither aggressive nor apologetic. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

BY SIR CHARLES TUPPER AND THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

Sir Cuarves Tupper, in the May number of the North 
American Review, contributes an article entitled, “The 
Wiman Conspiracy Unmasked.” There is no necessity to 
recall this dead issue of a battle fought and won. 

Of more interest is the Marquis of Lorne’s paper on 
“Canada and the United States,” which is also a reply 
to Mr. Wiman, but deals with the question on a broader 
basis. The Marquis of Lorne’s article is written with 
considerable sprightliness, not to say flippancy, which on 
one occasion almost verges on the profane, as, for 
instance, when describing Mr. Wiman’s claims for annex- 
ing Canada, the Marquis exclaims: “ Great God, what do 
I see and hear, the end of things created ! ”—a quotation 
from a hymn describing the last judgment—which seems 
singularly out of place in such a paper as that. 

THE AMERICANS TOO ENGLISH FOR THE CANADIANS. 

The Marquis of Lorne has several reasons for thinking 
that Canada will object to be absorbed into the United 
States, one being, curiously enough, that the United 
States are too English for the Canadians. He says :— 

The United States system is to grind into one English- 
speaking democratic community all foreigners and their 
descendants who settle in America. German boys are chaffed 
at school out of their German. Frenchmen hardly attempt 
to go as settlers, and their fate is the same if they do; for 
even in the South, where conditions are more favourable to 
the retention of peculiarities, where there are few but 
negroes around, witness the decay of French in Louisiana. 
English, English everywhere—in school, in the counting- 
house, in all affairs of life. 

I heartily wish that it was so, but in view of the 
enormous increase of the German vote and the solidarity 
of German and other foreign elements in certain localities, 
it is to be feared that the Marquis of Lorne is somewhat 
behind the time in his facts. Still there is some force in 
the objection of the French Canadians to be passed 
through the American mill, and it can be reckoned upon 
as one of the elements against annexation. 

CANADA TOO FREE FOR THE AMERICANS. 

Another reason why the Canadians object to an- 
nexation is because they have so much more liberty than 
the Americans, Having had the experience of the Old 
World and the New for their guidance, they have the ad- 
vantage of both the American and English systems. They 
are also proud of their system of government, preferring 
it to that established at Washington, where they have a 
presidential system more autocratic than the monarchical. 
The pressure in favour of annexation, he thinks, only 
exists in the border provinces on either side. Canada 
is no shallow or niggardly stripe, but a broad belt, in 
which the white man, like the wheat, obtain. the greatest 
strength of body. In every department definite and 
strong progress of the best type is visible to ev-r7 visitor. 

A HOPEFUL PROPHECY. 

Lord Lorne approves of the protective tariff adopted 
by the Canadians, and maintains that England under the 
same circumstances would act the same way. He con- 
cludes his article as follows :— 

Should the United States be neighbourly, they will arrange 
that some such treaty as that which lasted for twelve years, 
and was advantageous to the border countries on both sides, 
be again enacted. Should they refuse, the interruption will 
but make more visible that bright spark of patriotism whosa 
light has before now illuminated the dark passages of 
Canada’s history, and will become yet more intense as the 
mighty motive power of national life makes her move with 
an ever-firmer step towards that future she is conscious she 
will inherit. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





THE “NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW” AND ITS EDITOR. 











GENERAL LLOYD BRYCE. 


our American edition last month to an account 
of the North American Review and its editor. 
General Lloyd Bryce is a democrat who was 
the college friend of his predecessor, the late Allen 
Thorndike Rice, at Oxford. When Mr. Rice was 
appointed minister at St. Petersburg he died before start- 
ing for his new post, and designated General Bryce, his 
friend and fellow student, as his successor in the editor- 
ship of the North American Rewew. Mr. Rice was a 
Republican. His democratic successor has continued to 
edit the Review upon the old iines in such a way that no 
one could tell that a Democrat sat in the Republican’s 
chair. The speciality of the North American to-day is 
that it is up to date, on the nail, and much more alive 
than any other American magazine. Dr. Shaw says :— 

It is unquestionably true that the Worth American is re- 
garded by more people, in all parts of the country, as at once 
the highest and the most impartial platform upon which 
current public issues can be discussed, than is any other 
magazine or review. It is the one serious periodical that can 
be found in reading-rooms in every state and territory, and 
in every town or village that possesses a reading-room. It is 
especially influential in the States of the Mississippi valley, 
that constitute the great heart of the American republic. It 
is to be noted that politicians of both the great parties and 
members of the legal profession are more likely to read the 
North American than any other periodical. 


Da ALBERT SHAW devotes the first place in 





.national politics. 


Gen. Bryce is still a young man. He was born at Flushing, 
LI. in 1851, and spent his boyhood in Georgetown, D.C. 
He was educated in the Jesuit College at Georgetown and 
afterwards in Professor Anthon’s school in New York, After 
some experience of travel and art study on the Continent he 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, where he remained as a 
student for some years, and where he received first the B.A. 
and then the M.A. degree. Subsequently he studied law in 
Columbia College. He held the position of paymaster-general 
of New York on Governor Hill’s staff, until he entered 
He served in the Fiftieth Congress from 
the Seventh New York district, and gave special attention at 
Washington to the advocacy of New York harbour improve- 
ment and various other timely reforms. 

A brief sketch of the venerable periodical which has so 
remarkably renewed its youth in recent years may be of 
interest. The first number of the North American Review 
appeared in Boston, in May, 1815, its editor being Mr 
William Tudor. It was a quarterly, and was in some respects 
similar in form and method to the Quarterly Review, then at 
the height of it’ power and fame in the mother country. 

‘The following is the list of its editors:—Mr. Willard 
Phillips, 1819-23; Edward Everett, 1824-30; the Rev. 
Jerad Sparks, 1830-36 ; Alexander H. Everett, 1836-1842 ; 
Dr. John D. rie stg 1842-53; Prof. Francis Bowen, 
1853-63; Dr. Andrew Peabody, 1864-68; James Russell 
Lowell and Prof. Norton, 1868-70; Professor Gurney and 
Mr. Lowell, 1870-76; Henry Adams and Mr. H. C. Lodge, 
1876-8; Allen Thorndike Rice, and on Mr. Rice’s death 
Gen. Bryce took command. It is fourteen years since 
the Review was transferred from Boston to New York, 
and the number of its publications increased from four to 
six per annum. Shortly afterwards it became a monthly, 
and it has continued so ever since. 

Among important enterprises with which the Worth 
American Review has been connected, especial mention should 
be made of the fact that, conjointly with the French Govern- 
ment and Mr. Pierre Lorillard, it sent out the Charnay expe- 
dition to Yucatan. This expedition was very successful, and 
as a result of it the Worth American contained a series of 
important articles, afterwards published in book form. The 
Charnay researches confirmed the views of the distinguished 


-Central American explorer, John L. Stevens, as regards the 


buried cities of those countries. Mr. Stevens, it should be 
noted, was the uncle of Mr. Bryce, the present editor of 
the Review, and through him Mr. Bryce had for many years 
possessed not only special interest in Central and South 
American matters, but also exceptional familiarity with 
them. The expedition brought back to Paris many anti- 
quities and plaster casts of bas-reliefs, and these were placed 
on exhibition in a special department of the Trocadero. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

A NEw departure is announced in the North American 
for May, and one which is likely to be followed more ex- 
tensively in the future, namely, the simultaneous publi- 
cation of an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
North American Review. It is an article by M. Taine ov 
Napoleon’s ideas of religion, a summary of which will bé 
found in another column ; we also summarise the article 
by Mr. Chamberlain on “Some Favourable Aspects of 
State Socialism.” Mr. Phelps writes on the “ Abuse of 
Wealth,” Mr. Clarkson on the “ Politician and the 
Pharisee,” and the Marquis of Lorne and Sir Charles 
Tupper on the Canadian Question. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NEED FOR RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION, 


The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge has a paper on “ Lynch 
‘Law and Unrestricted Immigration,” in which he states 
somewhat forcibly the urgent need there is for restricting 
immigration into the United States. He advocates a 
system of consular inspection in the country of departure, 
and would refuse to admit any person who coald not 
read and write. He points out that the immigration 
from England, Ireland, and Germany has been falling 
off, while that from Italy, Poland, Russia, and Austria 
has been enormously increasing. In the seven months end- 
ing January 31st, 1891, the emigration from Italy, Poland, 
Russia, and Austria was 96,000 as against 50,000 in the 
Ts seven months of the previous year, so that 
it had nearly doubled, whereas the English-speaking 
emigrants had fallen off by 1,000; 58,000 came from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 50,000 from Germany, so 
that the German and English emigrants together only 
just outnumbered the Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, 
Russians and Italians. What is worse, the desirable 
emigrants are falling off, while the undesirable are 
enormously increasing. To add to the terrors of the 
Americans, Mr. Lodge quotes from the special report of 
the State department on European Immigration that 
there is an increase in the Oriental movement. Syrians 
and Armenians are beginning to arrive. The most 
undesirable of all the emigrants are the Russian 
Jews, who are mostly pedlars on the smallest scale. 
Most of the Poles, Italians, and Hungarians arrive with- 
out a cent in their pockets. As one-half of the pauper 
population of Massachusetts is of foreign birth, it is no 
wonder that the American Government is becoming 
alarmed at last. More important to a country than 
wealth and population is the quality of its people. 
If the Americans are to remain an English-speaking 
people, it seems to be evident, from Mr. Dingley’s report 
and Mr, Lodge’s paper, they will have toadopt very stringent 
measures to prevent the as of their country 
beneath a non-English-speaking flood of human beings. 


THE FUTURE OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Henry Clews, in an article on “Our Business 
Prospects,” says he thinks they are very good. The 
country at large has seldom or never been in a more 
prosperous position. The interesting part of the article, 
however, is that in which he discusses the prospective 
transference of the financial centre of the world from 
London to New York. He maintains that the downfall of 
the house of Baring carried with it the eclipse of London. 
New York isat present the strongest financial point in 
the world, British money is pouring into the country in 
such quantities that in industrial investments alone in 
the last few years between twenty and thirty million 
pounds sterling have been invested. London has been 
the clearing house for the world’s transactions in the 
past largely because of the prestige of such financial 
houses as the Barings. The prestige of London as a 
reliable money centre went with them. Paris is no sub- 
stitute, owing to Panama, copper, and other collapses, 
Frankfort and Berlin are not big enough, manifest 
destiny therefore points to New York as the clearing 
house of the world. One quarter of the population of 
the country clusters within two miles of the city, and 
this together with its capacious harbour and admirable 
position assure it, in Mr. Clew’s opinion, the future 
financial capital of the world. 


CAN A POOR GIRL GO TO COLLEGE ? 
Miss Alice Hays discusses this question, and give: 
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interesting particulars as to the aid societies, funds, 
fellowships, and scholarships which are open to women in 
fourteen colleges and universities in the United States. 
There are less than 600 scholarships in these universities 
open to men and women, and not 200 open to women 
alone. Of the 600 scholarships open to men and women, 
not fifty were held by women in the year 1888-89, Miss 
Hayes’ conclusion is that existing circumstances give an 
almost unqualified negative to her question, “Can a poor 
girl go to college?” The necessity of living at any of 
the colleges involves a minimum outlay of from £50 to 
£60 per annum, besides travelling and personal expenses 
and fees for tuition. She thinks that the direction in 
which the friends of the higher education of women 
should go is as follows :— 

The endowment of full local scholarships, wherever good 
schools provide free preparation for college, to be awarded 
annually, under equitable and perfectly understood con- 
ditions, with a fixed tenure, would open to many girls, who 
have every qualification except money, an opportunity to 
prove their fitness for realising their seasonable and worthy 
aspirations. 


IN PRAISE OF MODERN NOVELISTS. 


The lady who uses the nom de plume of Julien Gordon 
writes four pages in deprecation of the modern cant in 
the expansion of genius in modern times. She maintains 
that we beat the ancients into fits, especially in the art 
of novel-writing. The modern is much more terse, 
breezy and simple, than the old-fashioned contortions; 
they avoid both bombast and frigidity. In support of 
her thesis she points to Dostoievsky, “the incomparable, 
the immortal, perhaps yesterday the greatest of modern 
novelists,” to Tolstoi as the foremost of living authors. 
Alone, “ Anna Karenina” is the greatest novel of the 
century. What is there in the past, she asks, that can 
equal the vigour of the French style, with its exquisite 
elegance and finish? Of Frenchmen she mentions 
Daudet, De Maupassant, Bourget. She proceeds :— 

And what shall be said of Robert Louis Stevenson, with his 
lurid questionings, whose answers have made men tremble? 
Has he no genius? And shall we not be thankful for our 
own Bret Harte, with his beautiful idyl, “In the Carquinez 
Woods,” or his still deeper story of temptation and repentance, 
“The Twins of Table Mountain”? Beauty, sublimity, 
elegance, humour, wit, are not mere chimeras; they still 
breathe. We shall not learn them; they are ours. Let us 
dare, then, to be ourselves, to avoid those restraints. 


Julien Gordon practises what she preaches; no one 
could be less restrained, but even when ske narrows her- 
self down to what she calls “an anguish of modernity ” 
we can hardly regard her style as an ideal of simplicity. 


THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Phelps and Bishop Potter continue the discussion 
which Mr. Carnegie began. Bishop Potter's article is a 
powerful plea for the personal service, illustrated, among 
other things, by reference to Edward Denison’s work in 
the east of London. He reminds the possessors of 
wealth and leisure that there are opportunities in the 
ministry to youth, to inexperience, to the tempted and 
the wronged, for their personal activities, and gifts, and 
acquirements. The opportunities for such endeavour are 
almost innumerable, and his suggestion of a lawyer’s guild 
for the defence of the defenceless in police-courts might 
be very valuable. He says that the Church club in the 
diocese of New York contemplates the formation of such a 
guild for kindred purposes. It would afford a rare field 
in which learning and wealth could strive together. 
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THE FORUM. 
- Tue Forum for May does not bear the name and super- 
scription of its editor on its forehead, and the only innova- 
tion which its new editor introduces is the insertion of a 
small paper entitled “ Free Silver Coinage—Why Not?” 
by Edward Atkinson. 
STATE RIGHTS AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The first place in the review is devoted to a paper by 
Mr. ex-Secretary Bayard, who insists that whatever 
happens from the result of the Italian protest against the 
lynchings at New Orleans, the one thing which must not 
be done is to increase the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He says :— " 

There is a manifést and dangerous tendency in our insti- 
tutions toward centralisation and consolidation of power. No 
remedy, therefore, for alleged evils or inconveniencies should 
be accepted that increases this tendency. 

He devotes his paper to the examination of the two 
precedents bea_ing upon the case, and sums up by declar- 
ing that if any change has to be made it should be made 
in the direction of excluding foreigners rather than alter- 
ing United States institutions to suit the demands of 
foreign nations. 

if, therefore, the principles of law and the arrangements 
for their exercise declared by our courts to be consonant 
with the provisions of the Constitution and essential to the 
preservation of individual liberty, cannot be peaceably 
possessed and enjoyed by our citizens, and be acknowledged 
and recognised as the basis of our government, because of 
the presence within our borders of alien subjects and 
citizens of foreign powers, whose personal wrongs may not 
be remedied to their satisfaction or to that of their govern- 
ment without the impairment and disorder of our system, 
then the time has arrived when the unquestionable and 
sovereign right of the United States to determine by positive 
law who shall be permitted te enter our gates and who 
shall be excluded must be exercised. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

Sir Roderick W. Cameron describes the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of the commonwealth of 
Australia, and discusses the- significance of the new 
Commonwealth to the old American Republic. His 
article is a plea for the introduction of free trade 
between America and Australia, at least so far as 
relates to raw materials. If American cotton were 
freely exchanged for Australian wool, he thinks the 
trade between the two countries would increase ten- 
fold. Note also that Sir Roderick Cameron thinks 
that New Zealand will always exercise a great, if not 
controlling, influence in the future of the Southern 
Pacific. An article which points in the same direction 
is Roger Q. Mill's “ Reciprocity: Why, Southwards only ?” 
ashort, sensible paper, in which he asks, “ Why, if Reci- 
procity is such a good thing that is sought anxiously 
with the South American Republic who consume hardly 
any American products, should it not be even a better 
thing with the European nations who form the great 
market for the American farmer ?” 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DR. MOMERIE. 

Dr. Momerie’s paper on “Changes of Orthodoxy in 
England ” begins by setting forth with considerable vigour 
the chaos of belief and unbelief that exists within the pale 
of the Church of England. He maintains that the modifi- 
cation of subscription made by the Act of 1866 liberated 
the clergyman from any necessity to maintain any doc- 
trine excepting that of righteousness. The form of sub- 
scription is, “TI believe the doctrine of the Church of 
England, as set forth in the Prayer-book, to be agreeable 
to the Word of God.” Mark, says he, this in the 
singular number. That is, this doctrine can only be 
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Christ, and there is only one all-comprehensive 
synonym for Christ, which is righteousness. All, except 
notorious evil-doers, are members of the Church, for in 
every nation, he that worketh righteousness, is a member 
of the General Assembly and Church of the First-Born. 
Broad Churchism of the broadest is, therefore, established 
by the law, and the English Church, as at present con- 
stituted, opens its priesthood to man, altogether regard- 
less of his belief. Neither doctrines nor ceremonies have 
anything to do with our Church as such. Other founda- 
tion can no man lay for the Church of the Future than 
the idea of righteousness. Lcclesiasticism being based 
on any narrow foundation is unworthy of humanity and 
of God, and must be swept away. A true Church is. 
absolutely opposed to ecclesiasticism. Dr. Momerie has 
evidently a great deal to do in converting the heathen 
among. his own clerical brethren, who, whatever they 
believe or disbelieve, do not believe in Momerie. 


AMERICAN SERVILITY TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Professor Thomas Davidson makes his moan over the: 
domination of English literature in America, in an article 
which cannot fail to produce considerable discussion on 
both sides of the Atlantic. According to this professor, 
the Americans are singularly lacking in patriotism, and as 
a result they follow in thought and life the servile and 
semi-barbarous ideals of past epochs. In no one 
department of our activity—politics, business, educa- 
tion, religion, art, thought, or literature—has the 
spirit of the American freedom been able to 
assert itself. Vanquished Europe still rules her van- 
quisher, America. Home literature is overwhelmed by 
foreign productions which obliterate the American ideal 
in the hearts and minds of the people. In English novels 
there is a subtly atavistic poison which puts to sleep the 
new man, the free American in us, and awakes the 
slumbering, servile, overbeariug Englishman, or the 
servile Englishwoman, with disastrous results. American 
youth, corrupted by the reading of English novels, tries. 
to adopt the habits and useless life of English lords, 
while the American girls are so demoralised as to become 
utterly unfit to become American wives and mothers. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


President Walker describes the difference between the. 
United States census and the censuses of Europe. The 
chief difference is that the European takes a photographic 
view of the people at a given moment, whereas the 
United States census is spread over a month. There 
are hundreds of thousands of square miles in America 
in which there is but one house to the square mile, 
and it is therefore impossible to count the people 
in the course of a single day. The American census: 
makes up for it, however, in the multiplicity of the 
information which it collects, with the result that it 
nearly kills the census-takers. The superintendent 
of the tenth census, and his three clerks, all died in office, 
while the present officer, Mr. Porter, had to fly for his life 
to Europe in the middle of his work in order to escape 
death. Mr. Senator Frye describes the harbours on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the work that is being done to develop 
them in preparation of the expected extension of south- 
western commerce. Professor Lester Ward, in a brief 
paper on “ The Transmission of Culture,” states and dis- 
cusses the point at issue between Professor Weissmann 
and his opponents. Mr. Ward defines it thus :— 

The point at issue is whether there is a casual relation 
between the cultivation of these faculties and their develop- 
ment; in other words, whether the increment gained by 
heir exercise is transmitted to posterity. 
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THE ARENA. 

Tue Arena concludes its third volume with the May 
number. It contains portraits of Julian Hawthorne and 
the Rev. Minot Savage. 

NO MORE WHEAT FROM AMERICA. 

The first place in the May number is devoted to a very 
alarming paper by C. Wood Davies, who maintains, on the 
strength of a very elaborate array of statistics, that in 
a very few years the United States, instead of exporting 
wheat, will have to import it from other countries, 
and he asks the following question without undertaking 
to answer it :— 

What country can take the place of the United States as 
a factor in the wheat supply of the world, and where can be 
procured bread for the ever increasing millions, and what will 
be the price of wheat when the United States enters the 
market as a buyer—instead of beinz the largest seller—and 
competes for a part of an insufficient supply ? 

IS SPIRITUALISM WORTH INVESTIGATING ? 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes a brief article in which 
he maintains that spiritualism is not worth the trouble of 
looking into. The Rev. +Minot Savage, who has been in- 
vestigating the phenomena of spiritualism for fifteen 
years, replies, maintaining that nothing is better worth 
while investigating than spiritualism. Mr. Savage's chief 
point is that of all problems which can exercise a man’s 
mind, nothing weighs so heavily on the human heart 
as the doubt whether or not personal identity continues 
after death. To establish that certainty would help 
the world to a practical trust in the justice of the 
government of the universe and lift the level of the 
world's life. No doubt this is true, but the question which 
Mr. Savage does not answer conclusively is whether the 
attempt to find a definite solution of this problem by the 
investigation of the phenomena of spiritualism has ever 
really helped any considerable number of human beings to 
peace, trust, confidence, and strength, or any other 
blessing. There are men who maintain that for one 
person which such investigation has helped there are a 
dozen whom it has hindered. I do not say thisin any 
way deprecating the investigation of any and all 
phenomena—that is a simple duty, and there may lie in 
the solution of these phenomena a clue to the great secret 
of the universe, but as yet very little progress seems to 
have been made towards finding it. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. E. P. Powell contributes a study of Thomas 
Jefferson, which concludes with the following digest of 
Jefferson’s principles :— 

(1) Democracy, or the fundamental rights of the individual. 
(2) Decentralisation in both State and general government. 
(3) Economy, by which he intended to deny the rights of any 
government to demand the money of the people for any 
purpose not strictly demanded for public defence and common 
welfare. It is easy to see what would be his judgment of 
recent legislation. (4) Education, for this was the idea 
that from first to last he ever pressed as most im- 
portant. In 1786 he wrote to Washington, “It is an 
axiom of my mind, that our liberty can never 
be safe but in the hands of the people themselves; and that, 
too, of the people with a certain degree of instruction. 
This it is the business of the State to effect, and on a general 
plan.” Jealous of expenditure and of centralisation else- 
where, he would have the State an educational as well as 
political organisation. Mr. Henderson’s volume on “ Thomas 
Jefferson on Public Education” is timely. (5) Emancipa- 
tion. On the subject of slavery Mr. Jefferson was a pro- 
nounced abolitionist. (6) Peace at almost any price is 
essential to the complete escape of the individual from pupil- 
age to imperator. He strained this point while dealing with 
Great Britain, and exp-sed himself to abuse. But tohim war 
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was the very last resort. (7) Restriction of the official ser- 
vice of the President to two terms. He declined a third 
term emphatically as unpatriotic and unwise. (8) Tolera- 
tion in religion. His opponents charged him with being an 
atheist. He answered, * {ama Christian in the only sense 
in which he (Jesus) wished any one to be; sincerely attached 
to his doctrines in preference to all others, ascribing to him- 
self every human excellence, and believing he never claimed 
any other.” ‘There is no other character in our early American 
history about which young enthusiasm may always rally, and 
become inspired for the best citizenship. As chaste as 
Washington, as brilliant with his pen as his friend Patrick 
Henry was with his tongue, Jefferson stands alone and un- 
equalled as the type forever of young America. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Prof. Emil Blum describes Russia of to-day in an article 
which would have been more in place in an encyclopzedia. 
Max O’Rell describes the “ Anglo-Saxon ‘ Unco Guid’” 
ina paper which would have been better in the waste 
paper basket. Prof. Isaacs tells us what Judaism is. It 
consists, in his opinion, in the doctrine of the unity 
of God and the brotherhood of humanity. Dr. 
Chapin’s article on the Survival of Faith says that 
the essence of the teaching is the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and that the need 
of the age is more for fraternity than for charity, 
and the churches must not feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked, but must anxiously inquire into the operation 
of those biological and social laws which allow so many 
to go hungry and naked. Divinity students should learn 
more sociology and less theology. Dr. McGarvey main- 
tains that there should be a decided change in the pre- 
valent treatment of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
both by believers and unbelievers. Mr. Frank King 
cdlescribes an interesting social and economic experiment 
in a paper which gives detailed account of the new artisan 
dwellingserected by the Corporation of Liverpoolin Victoria 
Square. Mr. King thinks that the arrangements of these 
dwellings furnish the best possible condition for a breath- 
ing place in the heart of a Jarge and densely populated 
city. It is an important lesson in progressive science 
which he thinks may do good in America. The editor 
delivers his soul on the subject of the nondesirability of 
Socialism, and maintains that in the shade of paternal 
government progress has ever withered science ; progress 
and human enfoldment move in the wake of liberty. He 
has no faith in any system of human government that 
destroys human freedom. 


SCRIBNER. 

Francisque Sarcey contributes to Scribner a char- 
mingly Parisian paper on the boulevards of Paris, which 
is copiously illustrated by Jeanniot. M.Sarcey mentions, 
among other things, that the Annales Politique et Literaire 
has a circulation of 60,000 in provincial France, but as it 
is not read in Paris, it is absolutely ignored on the boule- 
vards. Mr. William Rideing describes the appliances which 
exist to secure the safety of Atlantic traffic. He maintains 
that the transatlantic ferry has the most perfect system of 
lights, buoys, and fog-signals in the world. In 1890, 200,000 
cabin passengers were carried to and fro, and 372,000 
emigrants landed in America. This enormous traffic was 
conducted without any accident. The frontispiece is 
devoted to Moliére, upon whom Mr. Andrew Lang writes 
one of his characteristic little papers, the moral of which 
is that although we cannot dethrone Shakespeare, if 
Shakespeare has an assessor, his companion is Moliére. 
Mr. Levison’s paper on Photographs of Luminous Objects 
is illustrated by specimens of  rthedls of fireworks, 
electric light, and other luminous objects. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tue first place in the Centwry is devoted to Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s account of Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, 
Virginia, who founded the iron reumen | in America, and 
was, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Crown 
Governor as deputy of the absent Earl of sway: & “ He 
was one of the few Crown Governors deserving the praise 
of future generations.” Mrs. Harrison, however, tells us 
little of his life in Virginia, being chiefly concerned with 
the earlier part of his career which was spent in England. 
Much the most interesting and charmingly written paper 
in the Century is Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s “ Play and Work 
in the Alps.” The play is Mrs. Pennell’s, the work is her 
husband’s, consisting exclusively in mountaineering, 
upparently of the most breakneck description. The 
sketches of Zermatt and the Matterhorn are exceedingly 
lifelike. Mr. Gillespie describes “A Miner’s Sunday in 
Colomba” from the diary which he kept in California in 
1849-50. There is a continuation of Mr. George Dallas’s 
“ Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life in St. Petersburg Fifty 
Years Ago.” It is illustrated with an excellent portrait of 
the wife of Nicholas the First arrayed in all her jewels. 
Mr. Dallas's portrait forms the frontispiece of the 
magazine. Eleanor Field has a descriptive, well-illus- 
trated article, which deals with life at Newnham. Miss 
Field was a student at Newnham in 1884. Appended to 
her paper is a note by Catherine Baldwin on the health of 
women students at colleges, which quotes Mrs. Henry Sidg- 
wick’s health statistics of women students at Cambridge 
and Oxford and their sisters, and adds a quotation from 
the sixteenth report of the Massachusett’s Bureau of 
Labour statistics on the health of American female 
college gracuates, which shows that female graduates do 
not seem to show any marked difference in general health 
from the average woman engaged in other kinds of work. 
Mrs. Baldwin says :— 


The proportion of Americans who report dad health on 
entering college is 25 per cent., of English women only 8 per 
cent. Such figures throw a side-light on the ordinary 
hygienic condition of American well-to-do homes. While a 
large proportion of American college graduates marry, a larger 
proportion are childless. A smaller proportion of them are 
engaged in educational work—in other words, more American 
college-bred women are absorbed in the home and philan- 
— work of the nation, and so act as an invaluable 
eaven. 


There is ashort paper by Countess Von Krockow, which 
is chiefly remarkable for the account which it gives of 
the Victoria Lyceum, an institution for the higher educa- 
tion of German women, founded by Miss Archer, in 
Berlin, and which embodies the highest advance which 
the reform of female education has made in Germany, 
There is an admirable picture of General Sherman andea 
report of the last speech which he delivered at the Press 
Club dinner to Mr. Stanley on January 31st. The 
Present-day paper, entitled “Pensions and Socialism ” 
protests against the legislation which, in the name of the 
veteran soldier, depletes our national purse for the bene- 
fit of pension brokers, and against the indiscriminate 
lavishness which does not discriminate between suffering 
heroes and those who should be content with the honour 
of ip served the country in the hour of her utmost 
need. 


Two features of Our Day for May are Joseph Cook’s 
lecture on ‘‘ The Rights and Wrongs of Red Men,” Mr. 
Tibbles’ plea for a new government for Indians, and Dr. 
Jackson’s demand for the introduction of domesticated 
reindeer into Alaska. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

Turis month I have to notice two numbers of the Cosmo- 
politan—May and June. The Cosmopolitan is now pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and New York, and can 
be had at the International News Company, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. I venture to predict that the 
Cosmopolitan will command an extensive circulation when 
its admirable illustratio1s and interesting articles become 
better known. 

The June number contains several popular papers, 
which are illustrated in the usual admirable style of the 
American magazines. We have a paper by Mr. Charles 
8. Pelham-Clinton on the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 
Mr. T. M. B. Connery’s reminiscences of Stanley and 
Edison are interesting, if for nothing else than 
because of the admirably printel portrait showing 
how handsome Mr. Stanley was in 1874. Mr. F. 
P. Hill describes Dresden as a model municipality ; 
and Miss Wellcome has a paper on Gustave Doré, which 
is full of illustrations of that artist’s peculiar genius. 
The paper on Japanese women naturally compares with Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s recent paper on the same subject. A. L. 
Fraser writes on the Needs of the Farmer, and Julia 
Magruder describes the house of Madame de Pompadour 
at Fontainbleu. The portrait of that lady forms the 
frontispiece. There is a sensible article, not illustrated, 
on “The Great Unpublished,” and an interesting, much- 
illustrated paper on Beau Brummell, Altogether the 
magazine is full of interest from first to last. 

Persons interested in the theatre will turn with 
curiosity to the first article in the May number, which 
gives a copiously illustrated account of the well-known 
stage Cleopatras, of whom Sarah Bernhardt is almost 
the only one who corresponds to our ideal. Mr. 
Fenn’s illustrations of the palatial edifices recently 
erected in the New Philadelphia, give us a striking 
picture of the wealth and luxury of the Quaker city. 
Mr. W. J. Henderson describes the leading musical 
institutions of New York in order to give some 
idea of its great musical activity. New York 
seems to be the capital of the United States in music 
as in everything else. There is a description of silver 
mining in Colorado, and an account of kennels and 
kennel clubs, which dog fanciers will read with interest. 
There is atragiclittle military story by Archibald Forbes, 
and a much more agreeable tale by Albion Tourgee also 
relating to military affairs. Mr. Herbert Pierson’s “ Our 
Boarding House in Salamanca” has a melancholy in- 
terest attaching to it, as it is the last article of the 
young artist, who did not survive to see the paper con- 
taining his first sketches from Spain. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June, Carl Schurz 
discourses at some eo upon Abraham Lincoln. It is 
surprising what a dull article can be written on this 
interesting theme ; in this, however, Carl Schurz’s German 
descent probably stood him in good stead. “The Lady 
of Fort St. John” is the title of the new serial story 
which will be begun in the July number of the magazine 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
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HOMILETIC REVIEW. 

Tue Homolitic Review for May is above the average 
in interest. Besides Dr. Wilkinson's tribute to Canon 
Liddon and a notable plea for an endowed newspaper, 
there are interesting articles by the Rev. Dr. James 
McCosh upon “The Federation of the Churchesas a Means 
of Reuniting Christendom ;” a paper by Dr. Warfield, on 
“The Present Problem of Inspiratiun;” Archdeacon 
Farrar’s sermon on Gordon, and one of Dr. Stuckenberg’s 
interesting surveys of social, moral and religious progress 
on the Continent ; and a paper by the Nun of Kenmareon 
the confessional, of which she has nothing to say that is 
good 

HARPER’S. 

, Tue chief interest in the new number of Harper’s con- 
sists in Mr. George Du Maurier’s début as a novelist, for 
the June number contains the first instalment of his 
novel “ Peter Ibbetson.” It opens by an introduction, 
signed Madge Plunkett, with the following sentences :— 

The writer of this singular autobiography was my cousin, 
who died at the Criminal Lunatic Asylum, of which he had 
been an inmate three years. He had been removed thither 
after a sudden and violent attack of homicidal mania (which 


fortunately led to no serious consequences) from —— Gaol, 
where he had spent twenty-five years, having been condemned 
to penal servitude for life, for the murder of ——, his 


relative. He had been originally sentenced todeath. It was 
at Lunatic Asylum that he wrote these memoirs, and I 
received the MS. soon after his decease, with the most touch- 
ing letter, appealing to our early friendship, and appointing 
me his literary executrix. 

The first instalment fills about twenty-two pages, and 
is illustrated by about fourteen sketches by Du Maurier 
himself. The whole of this month’s section is a very 
brightly written picture of seven years of schoolboy life 
in the environs of Paris. Mr. Child continues his sketches 
of South American travel. Miss Anna ©. Brackett writes 
on “The Technique of Rest,” which may be read with 
advantage by people who suffer from sleeplessness. One 
point on which she lays great stress is to lie perfectly 
quiet, not even to move a little finger; she also recom- 
mends the slow swinging of a hammock as an incentive to 
sleep. The best illustrated papers are those describing 
the Chateaux of the “soire and the Warwickshire Avon. 
Mr. Walter Besant writes on “London After the 
Romans.” Thomas Hardy finishes his sketch of “ Wessex 
Folk.” Mr. Henry L. Nelson describes town and village 
government in a paper which should encourage English 
statesmen to press resolutely on in the task of esta- 
blishing local responsible government. It is the village 
town meeting, he maintains, that has been the foundation 
of all that is best in the American constitution. 








In the Harvest Field for May, 1891, a missionary 
magazine published by the Wesleyans at Madras, the 
Rev. W. Gowdie subjects Mr. Booth-Tucker's “ Darkest 
India” to a series of unsympathetic criticisms. There 
is also an account by another missionary of a visit he 
paid to Goojerat in order to see and hear what has really 
been done by the Salvation Army in the revival which is 
said to have taken place there. 


In the Andover Review for May there is a vigorous 
appeal to the Congregationalists of America to recognise 
the fact that the crisis of missions is at hand. There is 
also an article on the “Moral Undertone,” the writer of 
which regards the recent protests against Mr. Parnell and 
Sir Charles Dilke as clearing the air and revealing the 
army of hidden forces in the way which makes causes 
hope to become definite and confident for society’s 
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future. The Andover reviewer rejoices to think that 
there have been no instances in America for many years 
of political men being guilty of the offences ef Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Parnell. If there had been, he believes 
the protest would have been equally emphatic. Hence 
while admitting that both poverty and wealth are leading 
to grave immoralities, the Avidover reviewer believes that 
there is no reason for discouragement, that the protest 
and response is so vigorous and in so large a proportion 
to the danger, that he is encouraged to believe that the 
moral undertone is stronger than the immoralities which 
are being brought up to the surface of social and public 
life. There is also an interesting sketch of Richard 
Henry Dana. 

The natural history paper in Cornhill is devoted to 
Our Thrushes. There is an interesting political sketch of 
a labour candidate. Perhaps the most interesting thing 
is the announcement that the publication of the July 
number will be deferred until the second of July, in order 
to obtain copyright in America for a new serial story 
entitled “ The New Rector,” by Stanley J. Weyman. The 
serial “ Eight Days” is ended in the present number. 
Mr. Grant Allen’s paper is on the “ King’s Luck.” There 
isalso a bright little descriptive paper on the French 
Swiss frontier. 


In Maemillan, Mr. Perry describes Moltke as a man 
of letters. Julia Cartwright pays a tribute to the art of 
Frederick Walker. She says :— 

Not Millet himself, great as he was, had so deep and 
genuine a passion for beauty as this young English artist. 

Mrs Williams publishes some hitherto unpublished 
letters of Charlotte Bronté. Gilbert Parker writes a 
brief story, entitled “The Woman in the Morgue.” I 
refer elsewhere to Sir Alfred Lyall’s article on the 
“ Rise of British Dominion in the East.” 


The chief paper in the Newbery House Magazine 
is the Rev. Nicholas Pocock’s account of the Oxford 
movement. Itis a historical retrospect by a man who 
was an Oxford undergraduate in 1834, and is still suffi- 
ciently behind the times to remark with alarm the growing 
feeling which he recognises on the part of Churchmen to- 
minimise the difference of opinion which exists between 
them and the different Nonconformist bodies. Dr. Hay- 
man describes Battle Abbey, and Miss Beale gives a 
bright and sympathetic account of the admirable work 
done by Mrs. Meredith’s Prison Mission at Clapham. 





Sunday Newspapers.—As Mr. T. P. O’Connor has 
started the Suwuday Sun, and Mr. Massingham relies 
chiefly upon the Sunday World for securing the success 
of the paper which he has taken over from Mr. Michael 
Davitt, it would seem to be the opinion of London jour- 
nalists that the Sunday paper offers the most promising 
field for journalistic circulation. This gives pomt to Dr. 
Chadbourne’s article ca the Sunday Newspaper, which has 
the first place in Our Day for May. Dr. Chadbourne 
maintains that the Sunday paper is in the front rank of the 
enemies of the Christian Sabbath ; it is a purely business 
enterprise, published for money, and an enterprise which 
is utterly foreign in spirit to the Christian Sabbath. It 
owes its existence to a spirit of greed, which would 
wreak the Sabbath without remorse in order to earn aa 
additional five per cent. If the Sunday paper is allowed 
to be sold on Sunday, there is no reason why any other 
commodity should not be sold also in order to increase 
the gains of the vendors. The same magazine contains 
lengthy notices of six prize essays which have just been 
published in America on ‘‘The Observance of the 
Sabbath.” 
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THE ENGLISH MONTHLIES. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


1 HAvE dealt elsewhere with Signor Crispi’s article on 
France and Italy, which is the most remarkable paper in 
this month’s periodicals. The rest of the articles in the 
Contemporary are somewhat overshadowed by his, but 
they are of good general interest. 


THE CARDINAL'S PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


In a brief paper of three pages Cardinal Manning 
prints a very cogent plea in favour of raising the age at 
which children are permitted to enter the factory from 
ten to twelve. The Cardinal points out that the rejec- 
tion of Mr. Buxton’s amendment by the Grand Committee 
on the Factory Bill, is a mournful abdication of our high 
position. If the Bill passes in its present form we shall 
have departed from our consent given at the International 
Conference at Berlin, and put ourselves on a lower level 
than all the advanced industrial nations and degrade our- 
selves to the level of Italy and Spain. The Cardir«* 
reminds us that the late Commission on Education unani- 
mously reported that the minimum age should be 
raised from ten to eleven, and that probably a majority 
of its members’would have voted in favour of raising the 
minimum age to twelve. In the face of this, and of our 
action at the Berlin Conference, the Cardinal shrinks from 
believing that the House of Commons will be false to its 
pledges at Berlin and to our own dignity as the first in- 
dustrial power in the world. Mr. Dunckley, speaking from 
a close personal knowledge of Lancashire and Lavcashire 
men, strongly supports the Cardinal's plea. 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘ PORNEIA.” 


A curious illustration of the hold which the Scriptures 
have upon the English-speaking man is afforded by the 
article which Sir Alfred Stephen contributes to the dis- 
cussion on the law of divorce. It turns chiefly upon the 
question as to what is the meaning of the Greek word 
Porneia, which is used by the Evangelist Matthew in speci- 
fying the one cause which justified divorce. Our Bible 
<lescribes it as fornication, while the Douay version trans- 
lates it adultery. Sir Alfred Stephen ventures to suggest 
that Porneia might be more accurately rendered by un- 
faithfulness. 

But is unfaithfulness only of one kind? May not persistent 
drunkenness, brutality, or desertion, with the utter violation 
of every other marital or wifely duty, be as complete a sever- 
ance of married life as adultery ? 


Sir Alfred Stephen protests against the doctrine that 
a divorced or divorcing woman has not equal rights to 
re-marriage as those possessed by a divorced or divorcing 
man. He thinks that the marriage and divorce laws of 
the United States will be thoroughly reformed, bat not 
in the direction of indissolubility. 


But when, by hopeless desertion, by brutality long per- 
sisted in, or habitual and aggravated crime, all the holy 
objects of marriage have been defeated, the laws of the 
United States will, we doubt not, in common with those 
recently passed in New South Wales and Victoria, enable the 
wronged wife or husband, if so desiring, to obtain relief from 
the broken and desecrated legal bond. 


THE OPPRESSION IN ARMENIA, 


Mrs. Bishop concludes her ghastly account of the con- 
dition of Armenia in a paper which embodies not only 


her own observations, but also the official reports of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd and others, printed in the Foreign Office 
despatches, which she says truly presents, on the whole, 


a darker picture of oppression and wrong, and a_ heavier 
indictment against the maladministration of Kurdistan, 
than I ever heard from Armenian lips. 


Speaking of the Kurd, Mrs, Bishop gives the following 
graphic account of that unlovely master of the lives and 
property of the Christian Armenians :— 


Robbery isas much his element as war, and as his religion 
does not recognise the appropriation of the goods of a 
Christian as an unholy act, he preys upon the Syrian and 
Armenian peasantry with a clear conscience. To rob them 
by violence and “demand,” month after month and year 
after year, till they have nearly nothing left, to kill them if 
they resist, to leave them for a while to retrieve their 
fortunes—“ to let the sheep’s wool grow,” as their phrase is— 
and then to rob them again, is the simple story of the 
relations between Kurd and Christian. 


It is no wonder that the mass of the uneducated 
Armenians are sighing for Russian intervention in the 
spring, while the more educated are sufticiently ignorant 
to think that there is some hope from England. Mrs. 
Bishop merely sighs for the old panacea of diplomatic 
pressure on the Porte,which is all moonshine, as she herself 
is almost inclined to admit. She says :— 


Beyond expressing the belief that the creation of strong 
military posts, under vigorous and capable officers, in the 
disturbed districts woud be a wise measure, I do not 
attempt to offer any opinion as to what might be done in 
Armenia. 

MR. AUBERON HERBERT'S NEW GOSPEL. 


If you want to be happy and wealthy and wise, so runs 
Mr. Auberon Herbert’s new gospel, as explained in an 
article on “Bad Air and Bad Health,” you must work 
with your windows open and sleep as much as possible in 
the open air. Mr. Herbert has long ago preached this to 
me with almost as much zeal as he inculcated the blessed 
doctrine of voluntary taxation, and it has this in its 
favour, that it is much more practical and practicable. 
After drawing a picture of the dreadful consequences of 
breathing bad air, he and Herold Wager (who is joint 
aaithibe of the article) give us the following summary of 
the practical rule of life according to the new gospel :— 


Live as much as you can with open windows, wearing 
whatever extra clothes are necessary. In this way you will 
turn the hours of your work to physical profit, instead of to 
physical loss. If you cannot bear an open window, even with 
an extra coat, and a rug over your knees when you are sitting 
ina room, do the next best thing, which is to throw the 
windows wide open—not a poor six inches—whenever you 
leave it, and thus get rid of the taint of the many dead 
bodies that we have breathed out from ourselves, and that 
hang like ghosts about our rooms. Smuts, as we confess, 
may be bad, but they are white as snow compared with 
impure air. Pay special attention to the constant exposure 
to pure air, both of clothes and of bedding. Avoid chill, 
that is one form of poisoning. Avoid impure air, that is 
another and much more insidious form of poisoning. 


They publish letters from Dr. Lyon Playfair and Pro- 
fessor Huxley in support of their contention, Professor 
Huxley says :— ; 

I have long been convinced (and to a great extent by per- 
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sonal experience) that wnat people are pleased to call “‘ over- 
work,” in a large proportion of cases means under-oxygena- 
tion and consequent accumulation of waste matter, which 
operates as a poison. The “depression” of overworked 
nervous organisation is very commonly the “ oppression” of 
some physiological candle-snuff not properly burnt. 


The article is a useful one, and especially to brain- 
workers, for the hints that it gives that much of their 
overpressure and nervous irritability may be due to the 
fact that they forget to open the window. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. Churton Collins praises the new scheme for the 
Indian Civil Service examinations. Although regretting 
that Italian has been excluded, he rejoices that— 


Whatever exception may be taken to the new regulations as 
they bear on the study of history, nothing can be more 
satisfactory than their provisions for the study of literature. 


At last the study of our national literature, rescued from 
its degrading thraldom to philology, has again been placed 
on a propér basis. And it is indeed a matter for congratula- 
tion that the Commissioners have had the wisdom and the 
courage to follow, not the precedent of our Uuiversities and 
established curricula, but the precedent of Macaulay’s 
scheme. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is :— 


The Commissioners have done well to be firm in insisting 
on a liberal acquaintance with modern literature, and espe- 
cially of our own. Had they gone further—had they en- 
couraged the comparative study of ancient and modern 
literature, had they required a knowledge of the principles 
of criticism, had they encouraged a study of literature in 
close connection with a study of history, by including papers 
on each of these subjects in their examination, they would 
have done a great service to education. 


GO TO, LET US MAKE UNTO OURSELVES A NEW MORALITY. 


Mr. Hamerton concludes his paper, entitled “A 
Basis of Positive Morality,” which is rather inconclusive 
but full of suggestions. He says :— 


My belief is that the moralities of past ages, which 
were really accepted and acted upon (not those 
which were professed) were the changing products of 
a public opinion unconscious of its own force, and 
that we ourselves are living in a time when public opinion 
is passing from the unconscious state to one of lucid con- 
sciousness throught the influence of its intellectual leaders. 
We are beginning to know that we can make our own 
morality, for which, of course, we shall have to take the 
natural consequences, whatever they may be. 


He suggests that we might make a great improvement 
if we were to recognise two principles—first, that it is 
wrong to lie, and, secondly, that it is not wrong to live 
simply. As to the first, he points out that if it were 
universally respected, it would get rid of two of the worst 
forms of sexual vice. 

The habit of truthfulness will be found, on considering its 
wide-reaching effects on conduct, to ensure much, though 
not all, of sexual morality also, for cases of seduction are 
almost invariably accompanied by false promises, and there 
is noaccompaniment of adultery more constant, and, as it 
seems, more inevitable than persistent acting and lying. M, 
then, it were possible to make men honest, we should, with 
very rare exceptions, get rid of these two forms of sexual 
error. 


As for the latter there is great force in his plea for the 
liberty to live simply. He says :— 
For an artist or a writer the liberty to live simply may 
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mean leisure to do good work; for a tradesman, it is the 
liberty to be honest ; for a workwoman, it is permission to be 
chaste. 


A LOCUST PLAGUE IN ALGERIA. 


Mrs. Courtenay Bodley, who was only married on 
May 12th, has spent part of her honeymoon in writing 
an excellent little paper describing the first days of her 
married life, which was spent in a journey through the 
locust-plagued district of Algeria. Mrs. Bodley says :— 
“The day before starting on our journey I had been 
at a wedding at which the Governor was present to show 
his regard for his English friend, the bridegroom.” An 
innocent little remark, which not one reader in a thousand 
would know it, covered the fact that the writer herself 
was the bride. Mrs. Bodley can write, and writes well. 
Her description of the immense clouds of locusts fifty miles 
long, through which she travelled, is very vivid. A flutter- 
ing host of locusts stretched as far as the eye could reach 
like a never ending swarm of bees as large as humming 
birds. The weekly destruction of eggs in onecommunealone 
amounted to from eighteen to twenty millions. A caravan 
from Morocco travelled for thirty-two days in the midst 
of locusts, the whole country being entirely devastated 
by the young crickets, which eat up everything as soon 
as they are hatched. Mrs. Bodley says that it will hardly 
be credited when she says that far above the clatter of the 
train was heard the whirr of their countless wings. This, 
I confess, savours of hyperbole, although it becomes more 
credible when we read that the night before her travel 
from the frontier the train coming from Tunis had actually 
been blocked half an hour by a swarm. Judging from 
this article Mr. Bodley deserves to be congratulated upon 
his wife. She will be a welcome addition to the contri- 
butors to our periodical literature. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s article on Mr. Holman Hunt's 
“May Day, Magdalen Tower,” is full of praise for the 
artist and his work. He concludes by pleading for its- 
retention asa national possession. 


This fine picture, so entirely peaceful and unsensational in’ 
its character, and so representative of all that is best, most 
beautiful, and most hopeful in English life, is exactly one of 
those which is too sacred and precious in its beauty and 
brightness for individual possession. May we venture to 
entertain the hope that sooner or later—and soon rather 
than later—it may become the possession of the nation, and 
be a centre of attraction in our National Gallery side by side 
with the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Turner, and of 
Rossetti ? 


Mr. E. A. Freeman writes upon “ Ancient Law Endow- 
ments” at great length and with great painstaking, in 
order— 


First, to assert the absolute right of the State to deal as it 
thinks good with Church property, it is by no means needful 
to bring in the confused and misleading statement that 
“Church property is national property.” 

Secondly, to show that a piece of land is not proved to be 
“national property” now by quoting the charter which 
shows that it was “national property” in the ninth or tenth 
century, but that it then ceased to be such. 


Mr. Haweis reviews Canon Scott Holland’s “‘ Life of 
Jenny Lind.” He says :— 


From first to last Jenny Lind was a being apart, she was 
most truly in the world but not of the world. Her life was 
not as other lives. She had no regrets, no sad retrospects, 
no bitterness at retirement or loss of power. She used her 
unrivalled gifts as long as she could—but not for herself— 
she was simply the handmaid of the Lord. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Tue Fortnightly Review is, with the exception of one 
or two articles which might well havc been spared, above 
the average in interest. 


THE CONVEESATIONS OF STAMBOLOFF., 

The most interesting article from the political point of 
view is Mr. Hulme-Beaman’s paper on Bulgars and Serbs, 
which contains copious extracts from his note-books 
in which he jotted down the. conversations of M. Stam- 
boloff in 1890. M. Stamboloff declared that his one fixed 
‘idea is the establishment of a confederation of 
the Balkan States—a confederation in which Turkey 
must play an important part, for M. Stamboloff sees 
clearly that if the Turks are not at Constantinople the 
Russians will be. He objects equally to England or 
Germany being there, but not even his conviction that 
the Turks are necessary will induce him to acquiesce 
much longer in the strain of the present position. The 
Bulgarians, he thinks, can carry on without the recognition 
of the Powers for three orfive years, but the strain is great, 
and, sooner or later, they will declare their independence, 
and stop the payment of the Turkish tribute. M. Stam- 
boloff is only thirty-five. He is a man with- small, deep- 
set eyes, which he half closes when he talks, but when 
angry, they open fully and blaze like flame. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE ON INFLUENZA. 

As everybody has either had or is going to have in- 
fluenza, everyone will be interested in Sir Morell 
Mackenzie's paper on the popular pestilence of the hour 
The first thing that Sir Morell establishes is that so far 
from influenza being a new malady, it was called the new 
acquaintance in 1562, and there were ten epidemics of 
influenza in the eighteenth century in this country. 
There have been six great epidemics and five smaller ones 
in this century. 

The first step towards a right understanding of the nature 
of influenza is to get rid of the notion that catarrh is an 
inseparable adjunct of the disease. It is really an acute 
specific fever running a definite course like measles or 
scarlatina. . 

There is a superficial complexity in its symptoms, but 
under all its disguises the disease is perfectly simple. All 
the trouble arises from disordered nervous action, What 
it is that disorders the nervous system Sir Morell says 
nobody knows. Whatever it is it seems to be borne on 
the air. The great practical question, however, is not 
what it is, or whether it has been here before, but how to 
act when it does come. On this point, Sir Morell’s advice 
to the patient is to go to bed and stay there until he gets 
quite better. The great prostration which it occasions 
could be combated by a judicious use of stimulants and 
as generous a diet as the patient can be induced to take. 
Keep up your strength and ward off complications, 
remember that the mild attacks usually have the worse 
sequels and beware of anti-pyretics, which reduce the 
temperature, and at the same time the strength of the 
patient. The really dangerous time does not come until 
after recovery, and extra precautions should be taken 
against catching cold for some considerable time after the 
disease has disappeared. 


OF REVIEWS. 


AN ENGLISH ACADEMY. 

There xs a charmingly written and most witty sketch 
of an election to the English Academy, which is supposed 
to be in the womb of time. The point of the joke turns 
upon the election by a positive majority of all the 
Academicians of the Archbishop of Canterbury toa seat 
among the immortals over Gardiner, the historian, and 
Hardy, the novelist. The sketches of the various Acade- 
micians are very cleverly done. I see that the author is 
good enough to make Cardinal Manning nominate me as 
a candidate for the vacant seat. 

THE LATE ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 

The Rev Canon Benham lays a humble wreath, starred 
with many gems of Magee’s own witty genius, on the 
grave of the delightful, unselfish, and generous man, and 
withall a great prelate and father in God. The first 
example which he gives of Dr. Magee’s stories and happy 
sayings was the story which he told against the Libera- 
tion Society, when he was quite an obscure country 
parson. Speaking of the dissenting ministers by their 
flock he said :— ‘ 

I once heard of an ill-paid minister who went to his 
deacon to solicit an increase of salary “Salary!” said the 
deacon, “‘I thought you worked for souls?” “So I do,’ 
replied the poor man, “but I cannot eat souls! and if | 
could, it would take a good many souls of your size to make 
a dish!” 

Here is another story, which also dates back to the time 
when he was in in Ireland :— 


Some members of his congregation—I think at Ennis- 
killen, but am not sure about that—came to him when he 
was leaving his incumbency, to bid him farewell. ‘“ And we 
can assure you, sir,” they said, “that we have profited so 
much by your ministry, and feel that it has done us so much 
good, that we have resolved that afther ye've gone and left 
us, we'll none of us ever go to church any more.” 


The only other extract which I make is his reply to 
one who pestered him about some church preferment :— 

He priced himself on doing his best to find the right men 
for himself One applicant not only badgered him unmerci- 
fully but came up to London, and caught him at the 
Atheneum. “Mr. ——,” said the Bishop, “if it rained 
livings, I would offer you—an umbrella.” 

CHILD LIFE INSURANCE. 

Captain Pembroke Marshall replies to Mr. Waugh on 
the subject of the relation of child insurance to infanticide. 
He is strongly opposed to Mr. Waugh’s [Bill and is in 
favour of Mr. Dewey’s recommendations. 

Mr. Dewey recommended one policy only onalife. Parents 
only to insure. The table of benefits to increase annually, 
and only reach the legal maximum when paid in for five 
years and two years respectively. That unregistered societies 
should not be allowed to insure children. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edward Delille tells the story of the life of 
Baudelaire. Miss Mabel Robinson discusses the pictures 
at the Saloon, and the Champs de Mars. Twenty pages 
are given to Sir Charles Dilke to discourse upon the 
British Army in 1891. Oddest of ail, Mr. Frank 
Harris breaks out into print on his own account in a 
sketch which he had much better have left unprinted, to 
which he has given the somewhat absurd title of “A 
Modern Idyll.” If Mr. Harris has nothing better in his 
wallet than the narrative of the growth of an adulterous 
passion of a Baptist minister for the wife of one of his 
deacons, the world has not lost much by the fact that the 
editor of the Fortnightly has hitherto refrained from any 
attempt to make a name among contemporary writers. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Siz James FirzJames STEPHEN, having retired from 
the Bench, seems to have now time to devote himself to 

riodical literature, and is allowed the first place in the 
Nineteenth Century to say his say on the resolution con- 
demning the opium traffic, which the House of Commons 
carried by 190 to 160 votes. Of course everyone knows what 
Sir FitzJames Stephen would think of such a resolution, 
and it must be admitted in this particular case he has a 
stronger hand than he usually can boast of when running 
counter to the moral principles—or prejudices, if you will 
—of the majority of his countrymen. He ridicules the 
idea that the 20 per cent. of the Indian revenue will be 
raised by the English taxpayers; nor can it be put upon 
the shoulders of the Indians without making great trouble. 
He says :— 

The notion that the English people will pay a 4d. income 
tax for the destruction of opium in India is one of the most 
foolish dreams ever indulged in. 


There is one sentence, and almost the only one, that 
is characteristic of Sir James FitzJames Stephen at his 
best. Speaking of the superior quality of the Indian 
opium, and the fact that the Chinese can supply them- 
selves from many other places, he says :— 


To endeavour to promote sobriety in the use of opium by 
prohibiting the cultivation of poppies in India is like an 
attempt to promote peace in Europe by prohibiting certain 
firms by name from constructing particular kinds of car- 
tridges. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who has just made the tour of the 
United States, writes pleasantly upon the above subject. 
He is disappointed in the American eating, and, of 
course, disgusted with American domestic service. On 
the other hand, he is delighted with American conversa- 
tion, especially in Boston. He says :— 

Never out of London have I heard such conversation in our 
own tongue, without any sense of labour or self-conscious- 
ness, as I have listened to in Boston. In this respect no 
other city in the United States can approach it. New York 
has its conspicuous orators, its wise lawyers, its charming 
wits ; but they do not form part of its “society.” Washing- 
ton is political, progressive, fashionable: it cares nothing for 
pictures, it rarely discusses books, it is a good deal self-occu- 
pied, self-centred, and the talk is consequently either too 
heavy or too locally light to be very interesting. 

SCIENCE AND THE DELUGE. 

Professor Huxley, in an article entitled “ Hasisadras’ 
Adventures,” takes the old Chaldean story of a flood as 
a text on which to set forth his disbelief in the Noachian 
deluge. He maintains :— 


Anything more than a parochial acquaintance with physical 
geography and geology would suffice to remind its possessor 
that the Holy Land itself offers a standing protest against 
bringing such a deluge as that of Noah anywhere near it, 
either in historical times or in the course of that pleistocene 
period, of which the “ great ice age ” formed a part. 


Incidentally, Professor Huxley has a good word to say 
for polytheism :— 

If we are bound, or permitted, to judge the government of 
the world by human standards, it appears to me that direc- 
torates are proved by familiar experience to conduct the 
largest and the most complicated concerns quite as well as 
solitary despots. I have never been able to see why the 
hypothesis of a divine syndicate should be found guilty of 
innate absurdity. 

MAHOMMEDAN WOMEN. 
Mrs. Rvichardt has an interesting paper full of personal 


> &xye:ience, which gives a very different account of the 
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Mahommedan women and Mahommedan married life 
from that which a Moslem gave in the last number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. She says :— 


A Mahommedan girl is brought up with the idea that she has 
nothing to do with love. It is ayib (shame) for her to love 
her husband. She dares not do it if she would. What he 
asks and expects of her is to tremble before him and yield 
him unquestioning obedience. I have seen a husband look 
pleased and complacent when his wife looked afraid to lift 
up her eyes even when visitors were’present. 

There are some men among them, but I think they are 
rare, who boast that they marry a new wife every month. 
“Itis so easy,” say they, “to divorce a wife when one is 
tired of her!” And such is the fact! At any unexpected 
moment the fatal words, “ You are divorced,” may be uttered. 


She tells an awful story of a certain Moslem, of high 
standing in the society of Damascus, who married a young 
girl of ten, and after she had borne him two sons he drove 
her almost mad with such cruelty and unkindness that 
she escaped and went back to her father. Her husband 
sent for her to return, and, as she was hidden out of his 
sight, he wrung the necks of both his sons and sent their 
bodies to his wife to show her what he had in store for 
her. The young mother, not yet twenty, died in a few 
days. 

” FROM ALBERT NYANZA TO THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

Lieutenant Stairs describes his seventeen hundred 
miles journey across Africa, He says that next to the 
Zanzibaris the best and most t.atiring marchers were the 
black women of Equatoria, Dinkas and Makrakas. Lieu- 
tenant Stairs strongly urges that the wives should be 
allowed to accompany their husbands in all expeditions to 
the interior. It is only on very rare occasions that they can- 
not march just as fast and just as far as their husbands. 
Women drink far more water than men on the march, and 
suffer more from its absence. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Victor Horsley has a paper too scientific for the 
ordinary reader, entitled “On the Analysis of Movement.” 
It is illustrated with maps of monkeys’ brains and con- 
cludes with a declaration that 

To analyse more deeply the depths of sensory perception, 
therefore, must be the future task of the neurologist. 


Lady Desart sets forth the Jewish case against the 
Russian Government in an article which contains very 
little that is new, but much, unfortunately, that is true. 
Wilfrid Ward writes on “ Witnesses to the Unseen,” and 
describes Kant, Tennyson, and Newman as witnesses in 
these latter days to the reality of invisible things. 

With Kant—in the passage I have cited and elsewhere— 
the “sense of law” is foremost. For Tennyson the depths 
revealed in the power of the human heart to love, occupy a 
large space. While Newman—combining in his nature the 
philosopher and the poet—finds at once the sense of law and 
of deepest personal love in conscience, and appeals to both 
as testifying to a personal lawgiver and a God of love. 


Mr. Arthur Crouch gives a brief account of the bom- 
bardment of Iquique. He predicts that, the loss of the 
Blanco Encalada notwithstanding, there is little doubt 
that the Congress Party will gain the upper hand. Mr. 
Charles Goss pleads for the maintenance of English in- 
fluence in Morocco, which, he thinks, is the last and 
greatest market of the world that is left tous. Mr. 
Kebbel asks the question :—“ Is Free Education a Bribe?” 
and answers it, of course, in the negative. It is interest- 
ing to note that he is not disheartened by the utter 
failure of promises to pay school fees influence the electors 
in the recent county contests. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


Mr. Grove begins his June number by three sermons 
by three preachers, upon what he is good enough to call 
“The Science of Preaching.’ Preaching may be an art, 
but it can hardly be said to be a science. The Bishop of 
Ripon in his paper says that the magazine-fed preacher 
will not go deep enough to reach the hearts of humanity. 
I should say that this depends largely upon the 
magazines upon which he feeds, and whether or not 
he has a heart of his own. Archdeacon Farrar, in 
his paper, asserts that what is needed most of all 

‘in the pulpit is simplicity and sincerity. The Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes thinks that we have entered 
upon a Johannine period, and that all the most charac- 
teristic preachers of our day are disciples of St. John, 
who realised that the essence of Christianity is brotherli- 
ness, and that we are to prove our love to God by our 
love to one another. Miss Terry concludes her “Stray 
Memories” in a paper which contains some charming 
reminiscences of Charles Reade, and a curious digression 
about “ Hedda Gabler.” She thinks that the reason why 
Ibsen is so attractive to actors, andespecially to actresses, 
is because Ibsen’s “silly women” are so extraordinarily 
easy to play. Lord Brassey reviews the policy of con- 
struction embodied in the Naval Defence Act of 1889, 
but as usual with that good man’s papers, the pages look 
so grimly like a blue-book that the general reader will 
probably give it a wide berth. Mr. Henry James writes on 
‘¢ Hedda Gabler,’ which as played seems to him exceed- 
ingly vivid and curious. 

“ Hedda ” is the portrait of a nature, the story of what Paul 
Bourget would call an état d’éme, and of a state of nerves as 
well as of soul, a state of temper, of disappointment, of 
desperation. “‘Hedda Gabler ” is, in short, the study of an ex- 
asperated woman; and it may certainly be declared that 
the subject was not, in advance, as a theme for scenic ha 
ling, to be pronounced promising. 


Mr. Grant Allen writes on the “Mysteries of Birth,” 
and explains in simple language, with his usual lucidity, 
the laws of reproduction. The gist of the paper is to 
point out how it is that the higher animals have not the 
hydra possession of reproducing or rebuilding an entire 
animal from every fragment of its body. In the higher 
animals, he says :— 

The power is restricted to certain particular reproductive 
cells—eggs or germs—instead of being equally distributed in 
every part over the whole body. And the reason for this 
difference is to be sought in the principle of division of 
labour, which has led to the specialisation of various parts 
for the performance of various functions in every organ of 
the higher animal body. 

Colonel Lyttelton describes the Ghoorkhas from a 
soldier's point of view. Miss Olive Schreiner illustrates 
in a delicate parable her faith in woman's capability for 
generous self-abnegation and renouncement of petty 
jealousy towards a rival of her own sex, as opposed to 
the generally accepted belief that such nobility is almost 
exclusively a masculine virtue. In a striking sentence 
‘she gives us an ideal of a full and perfect womanhood :— 

The mother heart had not swelled ‘in me yet; I did not 
‘know all men were my children, as the large woman knows 
when her heart is grown. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Tue Westminster Review is much more lively than usual 
-this month. Miss Constance Eaglestone’s article on Prince 
Jerome goes to prove that there isno one in the world 

who is without some one either to love or admire them. 
-Miss Constanee Eaglestone writes of Prince Jerome with 


OF REVIEWS. 


more sympathy than any of those who have described 
the character and career of the Emperor in exile, 
The most interesting article in the Review is 
Mr. Stanton’s paper on “Abraham Lincoln,” the 
first part of which is dealt with elsewhere, but another 
article which is very much above the average is Mrs, 
Mary Steadman Aldis’s “Story of the University 
Tests.” If Mrs. Aldis can write as well about other 
subjects as she can upon the struggle which resulted 
in the destruction of the sectarian tests in the English 
Universities, there is no review in the English language 
which would not be the better for her contributions. 
The whole tale, as she ‘tells it, is one that is well 
calculated to make us blush, that within the last 
twenty-five years a majority of Englishmen could be 
found capable of supporting a system which no one would 
now venture to restore. Another very interesting article 
is a “Glance at the History of Gambling,” by Ernest 
Bowen-Rowlands, which has more stuff in it pleasantly 
put together than most articles of the kind. The follow- 
ing paragraph gives some indication of the revolution 
which has been wrought in popular opinion on the subject 
of gambling :— 

In the fifteenth century we read of an abbess being tried 
by the ecclesiastical authorities for having systematically 
“gamed ” in her convent; she pleaded it is curious to note 
—guilty to the fact, but demurred that neither the law nor 
the rules of the sisterhood obliged her to abstain from her 
favourite pleasure. She was, however, only acquitted on 
giving a promise that she would game no more. In England, 
we find that in the fourteenth century, the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress gave two dicing entertainments, when they, 
in their high official capacity, held the tables against all 
comers. 


The anonymous writer of an article on “ Practical 
Morality,” thinks that the growth of reason is the main 
cause of the great moral advance which the civilised 
world has made in modern times, and maintains that the 
day is coming when individuals will be judged not by 
their verbal professions, or by their observance of rites 
and ceremonies, but by the effects and tendencies of their 
actions. Religious faith, he thinks, has played but a very 
minor part in the softening of manners and the advance 
of morality. The reviews of new books are more carefully 
done than in any other of the monthlies. 





The Pantobiblion.—Last year I printed a prospectus 
sent me by Mr. Kersha, of St. Petersburg, in which he 
foreshadowed the publication of a polyglot index to the 
scientific and technical periodicals of the world in an 
indefinite number of languages. I have now to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the first number, and I have to admit 
that Mr. Kersha has been as good as his word. It is a 
wonderful production, printed in some fourteen or fif- 
teen languages, containing the contents of some 27() 
magazines and weekly trade organs published in the 
various countries, together with brief notices of an 
immense number of books dealing with scientitic 
and technical subjects. Mr. Kersha, I am glad to see, 
prints the preface in English, and there is quite a sufli- 
cient number of English books and publications noticed to 
do justice to the position of England in literature of this 
description. The Pantobiblion is aremarkable illustration 
of the mischief done by the confusion of tongues and the 
immense multiplicity of technical and scientific publica- 
tions which are issued from the press, the immense 
majority of which are entirely unknown to the average 
general reader. The Pantodiblion is supplied free by post 
at 2s., or 24s. a year, and Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein are 
the English publishers of this remarkable work. 
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BLACKWOOD. 

Blackwood is an exceedingly good number. Almost 
every page is both interesting and instructive. I quote 
elsewhere the article on “The Pope and his Work” and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s contrast. There are half-a-dozen 
articles in the number which could well bear extract and 


condensation. I can, however, only briefly glanceatsome , 


ofthem. Major Conder’s paper on “The Jewish Colonies 
in Palestine” is one of the most important. The writer, 
who speaks from personal knowledge of the Holy Land, 
is confident that it would support, and support easily, a 
nillion colonists if the Turkish Government could but be 
induced to be reasonable. The only curse which hangs 
over Canaan is the curse of Turkish misrule, but this he 
thinks could be overcome, from which it is seen that 
Major Conder is a sanguine man. The good landis a good 
land still, and it only requires the Sultan’s permission 
and the money of the Rothschilds in order to make it 
once more flow with milk and honey. The Jews are 
trickling back to it as itis. Fifty years ago there were 
not 8,000 Jews in Palestine, now there are 100,000 and 
there is room for a million more. Major Conder gives 
some interesting details as to the extent to which Jewish 
enterprise and Jewish capital have been employed in 
developing South Africa. Mr. Warneford Moffatt’s paper, 
“A Trouble before America,” does not leave quite so clear 
an impression on the mind asis to be desired. The 
writer sees that America is in danger of ceasing to be 
English-speaking, but he thinks this lesser peril can 
only be encountered by the introduction of Free 
Trade. If the American democracy is to belie 
its eany promise, its future must be devoted to 
emancipatiog the mind of the public from the pursuit of 
dividends by putting a check on those great monopolies 
in trade whic:. are building a greater despotism than 
the mercantile system which was the origin of the 
American rebellion. Major-General Trench concludes his 
second paper on “The Growing Unpopularity of Military 
Service” by insisting that the gist of the whole question is 
the unpopularity of the reserve ; and he maintains that 
one of the first things necessary to be done is to annuunce 
ofticially that, with the exception of four or five thousand 
men, who shall receive increased pay, the reserve should 
be absolutely exempt from liability to be called out except 
in case of imminent national danger and for periodical 
training. Unless this is done we may spend millions over 
the army without making the service popular. 





In Good Words there is an excellent paper describing 
the Glasgow Foundry Boys, and the efforts that are made 
to bring some light and civilisation into the lives of 
Glasgow children. Archdeacon Farrar begins his series 
of papers on “ What Art Teaches.” There is a somewhat 
disappointing article on “The Girlhood of the German 
Empress,” while Mr. Macewen, briefly but succinctly, 
sketches the characteristics of ‘‘The Eastern Church in 
Greece.” 

The Bishop of Ripon has two papers in the magazines 
this month—one, entitled “The Seekers for the Sun,” 
in Good Words, is a parable which has a far-away resem- 
blance to Olive Schreiner’s Dreams, and a sermon in the 
Sunday Magazine, on the “ Restoration of Life’s Work.” 

In the Sunday Magazine, the Rev. Mr. Buckland 
describes the alleys and streets of London from the point 
of view of the children to whom they serve, in many cases, 


_ as the only playground they have. There is also a 


timely paper on the Countess of Huntingdon, the 
centenary of whose death was celebrated on the 17th 
of this month. Alexander Lamont deals with the 


Christian Thought in Robert Browning’s Poetry. 


Natural History Papers.—There are several very 
good natural history papers in the magazines for June. 
Among others there is one on the ‘‘ Ways and Whims of 
Fresh Water Fishes” in Blackwood, by a writer who signs 
himself ‘‘The Son of the Marshes.” There is an excel- 
lent paper by Dr. Albert Gunther in Good Words on 
‘*British Birds and Their Nests” which is illustrated. 
Basil Field, in the Gentleman, describes and endeavours 
to account for the strange fashion in which birds, animals, 
and insects will follow a certain root in a paper which he 
calls ‘‘ Invisible Paths.” There is a brief paper on the 
life of a butterfly in the Sunday Magazine, by the Rev. B. 
J. Johns, which describes the evolution of the butterfly. 
Among the natural history papers might almost be 
included Mr. H. 8. Salt’s article on Richard Jefferies, 
the prose-poet of nature in modern English literature, 
which appears in Temple Bar. In Longman’s Magazine, 
C. Brand has a paper on the cuckoo, full of intelligent 
discussion of the habits of one of the most interesting 
of birds. There is an article upon thrushes in Cornhill. 
‘*A Widow and Twins” in the Atlantic Monthly is a 
record of the way in which a hen humming bird brought 
up her two young ones without assistance from the father 
of the family. 


Igdrasil for June is chiefly important for the continua- 
tion of the reports of three addresses on ‘‘ Decorative 
Colour as applicable to Architectural and other Purposes,” 
given by Mr. Ruskin, in 1854, at the Architectural 
Museum, Cannon Row, Westminster, but never printed 
by him in any of his works. It also contains an account 
of Mr. Ruskin’s May-Day festival in 1891. 


The Monthly Packet contains as its frontispiece a 
portrait of its editor, Charlotte M. Yonge. There is:a 
pleasant paper describing a lady’s experience in camping 
out in North Wales, and I am glad to see a charming 
little fairy story, ‘‘'The Story of the White Violets,” by 
Miss Blanche Oram, one of the two competitors who came 
in first in the contemporary history scholarship. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine starts with a bright and 
spirited story, by Miss Werner, of life on an African 
river, entitled “Madame La Commandante.” It reads 
as if it were founded on fact, and I should not be 
surprised: if some one, at least, of the characters was 
recognised. There are two papers dealing with London ; 
one, Mr. Graham’s, on the Inns of Court, and another, 
which is of more general interest, by W. C. Sydney, 
describing London before the Great Fire. It is an 
article which should be read by every pessimist who 
is inclined to doubt whether these days are better 
than those in which our forefathers lived. Mr. Arthur 
Reade describes Ackworth in an article under the 
title of “John Bright’s School.” Mr. Justin M’Carthy in 
his pages on plays, criticises Miss Robins’ Hedda Gabler 
rather adversely. He admits that she is an actress of 
very remarkable ability, and that she has raised her 
reputation by her impersonation of Hedda, but he main- 
tains that Miss Rohins’ Hedda is not Ibsen’s Hedda, and 
that although she has given London a very remarkable 
and very powerful and very picturesque piece of acting, she 
has not given us the real Hedda which Ibsen conceived. 
There is an interesting sketch on a very little known 
region in a paper “Before Emancipation in the Dutch 
West Indies.” The article on “Stellar Evolution” is 
more scientific than popular. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


Tue first historical placein thetwo May numbers is given ° 


to a continuation ot M. Taine’s “ Reconstruction of France 
in 1800.” It is evident that the reconstruction of modern 
France cannot be written without allotting a large share 
. to the position of the Church, and these two numbers 
are entirely devoted to ecclesiastical history. We get 
first of all a vivid prosentation of the attitude and policy 
of Napoleon towards the instrument of a State religion, 
which was rendered essential. 


LIFE IN GERMANY 
M. de Wyzema continues his pleasantly written descrip- 
tion of German life, and devotes this second article espe- 
cially to the influence of Berlin upon the national 
development. As was to be anticipated from his remarks 
in a previous article, he does not hold it to be good. “A 
town in which home life is unknown, and public life is 
undignified, ugly, and ephemeral, imbued only with the 
passion for gain and for rapid change, cannot evidently be 
a centre of wholesome influences for the country of which 
it is the capital. The doubt which will arise in 
readi M. de Wyzema’s pessimistic description 
will be whether it is altogether accurate. It 
is certainly vivid, and leaves a painful impres- 
sion of materialistic degeneration on the mind of 
the reader. Wealth, according to M. de Wyzema, 
is the high god of Berlin, and the road to his 
temple is through cheap work, cheap pleasure, cheap 
love, and cheap art. Everything in Berlin is cheap, and 
life in its sum total is horribly dear, so dear that all but 
the unscrupulous are ruined. Those who have the courage 
to prosper upon the destruction of others flourish; the 
better sort, who realise that to touch filth is to be 
defiled, stand aside. A new nobility of the Stock 
Exchange is taking the place of the old aristocracy. The 
Court and the army are alike set apart from the life of 
the metropolis. “The army mixes no more than the 
aristocracy in the true life of Berlin.” With this and 
a few laudatory sentences, M. de Wyemza turns 
from the military elements, of which we have been 
accustomed to hear so much, and devotes a large section 
of his article to the labouring masses. It is in dealing 
with this part of his subject that he becomes most 
interesting. “Underfed and overworked” is his com- 
ment, as it was Mr. Rodenberg’s, and after describing the 
round of their daily endurance, he inserts this suggestive 
paragraph: “In 1871 there wera’ in Berlin 2,000 
Socialists; in 1874 there were 11,000; in 1877, 32,000; 
in 1878, 56,000; in 1890, 200,000. The party directed 
by M. Bebel is organised with admirable discipline, and 
there would be cause for considerable uneasiness if it 
were not known that in the teeth of the old party a new 
Socialist party is forming itself, organised in the sama 
manner, but taking for its first principle the wage! of 
struggling against the old party and nullifying all its 
efforts.” 


MAJOR WISSMANN’S SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA. 


Major Wissmann’s new book describing his Durch- 
guerung in Equatorial Africa is the subject of M. Valbert’s 
seldom-failing article. The book is already known in 
this country. The essential features of African travel, 
in forests, tropical swamps, pigmy inhabitants, 


Vir; 
melancholy chains of slaves, hunger and thirst, cold 


and heat, native wars, fetich-worship, and cannibalism 
are becoming monotonous now to ears which a few 
years ago had never heard of them. We tum 
the pages rapidly with a sense that we know 
all that already. What is distinctive and new in Major 
Wissmann’s contribution, and this M. Valbert, of course, 
fixes upon to bring forward, is the light which it throws 
on the German attitude towards all this glorious and 
dreary material. The Arab influence, by whisk it is at 
present dominated, must, in Herr Wissmann’s opinion, be 
radically exterminated, “mit slumpf und stiel.” “To 
deliver Equatorial Africa from the plague of Arabism is 
henceforth,” he declares, “the aim and object of my 
life.” In establishing themselves at Zanzibar, the 
Germans have, he consider, struck a heavy blow against 
the Arabs. They have cut their commnnications with 
the Indian Ocean, they hold all the roads by which 
slave caravans have been in the habit of passing 
to the coast, and before long, under his own 
energetic guidance, he believes that the Arab will be 
swept out of the German sphere. In all this he is, as 
English readers will remember, very much at variance 
with the English views held and expounded by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, and other explorers of Nyassaland and the 
lake country. Mr. Johnston regards the Arabs of that 
district as a very important engine of civilisation; and 
far from exterminating them he is disposed to encourage 
them to settle definitely upon the land. As his policy 
and that of his German neighbours are thus supple- 
mentary of each other, it is probable that each system 
will receive a full and fair exemplification. The ultimate 
effects will not be, perhaps, for us to judge; but for our 
children the two schemes will form an interesting experi- 
ment in the principles of peace and war. On the other 
hand, it remains, as M. Valbert points out, to be seen 
whether Baron von Soden may not think it weil to 
restrain the somewhat intemperate zeal of his sub- 
ordinate. 


LYNCH LAW IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The late lynching at New Orleans furnishes the occasion 
for an able article by M. Arthur Desjardins in the article 
for the 15th of May, on the state of law, both national 
and international, which is indicated by tha mob-murder 
of the Italian prisoners. On both heads he sums up 
against the United States. With regard to the active 
practice of lynching, which is tolerated by more charit- 
able jurisconsults on the ground that it dies out at the ap- 
proach of civilisation, he gives the following instructive 
figures:—In 1884, 103 legal executions took place, as 
against 219 lynchings; the next year 108 legal for 181 
lynch law executions ; in 1886 the figures were—83 legal, 
133 lynch; in 1887, 79 legal, 123 lynch ; in 1888, 87 legal, 
144 lynch ; in 1889, 98 legal, 175 lynch. Lynch law can- 
not therefore be said to lose ground in proportion to the 
advance of common law. M. Desjardins is not inclined 
to treat its existence with Anglo-Saxon indifference. He 
martials both arguments and facts against it in close 
array. It need scarcely be added, therefore, that he 
takes the side of Italy in the discussion between the 
Italian Government and the Government of the 
United States. If federal institutions do not 
give power to the Government of Washington to 
satisfy the just claimsof a foreign State, federal institutions 


require revision. “ The Government which has its seat at. 
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Washington can alone represent the Republic in its 
relations and in its conflicts with other peoples ; such is, 
in fact, the part allotted to it by the constitution. If, 
in order to acquit itself efficaciously of this task, there is 
need to tighten the bonds which attach it to particular 
States, let it tighten them either by using to their utmost 
limit the rights which it already possesses for this pur- 
pose, or by drawing from constitutional texts, with the aid 
of Congress, if necessary, all the consequences that they 
involve. The moment for action has arrived.” The 
situation is sufficiently analogous to possible future 
situations which may arise between England and _ her 
federated colonies to merit consideration upon the inter- 
national ground on which M. Desjardins places it. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


\mongst other articles, one of the most important, 
which space alone prevents us from noticing more fully, 
is M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu’s continuation of his series 
upon the Jews and Anti-Semitism. The first appeared 
in the 15th of February number ef the Revue, and con- 
cerned itself exclusively with the religious side of the 
accusations made against the Jews. This paper is devoted 
to the racial question and the disintegrating force which 
the Jews are supposed by their antagonists to represent 
in the nations of the world. The contention of M. Leroy 
Beaulieu is that the disintegrating force is represented 
rather by the Christian exclusiveness, which forbids the 
Jew to mix as acommon element with modern societies, 
than by the determination of the Jew to take what he 
holds to be his rightful place. In order to explain this 
“persistent and involuntary antipathy,” and to “ deter- 
mine what place contemporary nations ought to assign 
to the Jew,” the next article in the series will be 
devoted to an examination of the mind, temper, and 

enius of the Jews. M. Leroy Beaulieu prophesies that 
it will constitute a curious chapter of psychology. 

In the number for the lst of May M. Brunetiére, faithful 
always to his conservative standard, pleads for the con- 
tinuance of classical instruction in the system of secon- 
dary education in France. Without classical knowledge 
he maintains that it is impossible to understand the 
Listory of French literature, the language or the 
grammar. The respect for tradition is no less necessary 
in his opinion to a democracy than toan aristocracy. “I 
repeat once more,” he finally announces, “and I shall 
never cease to repeat, with Auguste Comte, that humanity 
—_ ages is composed more of the dead than of the 

vin ae 

M. Sénart has an article on the Indian Stage, for 
which the way has been prepared by M. Chevrillon’s late 
letters upon things Indian. An article upon Mirabeau, 
by M. de Meyurés, makes a pleasant addition to the 
historical matter of the month. 





THE NOUVELLE REVIEW. 
LABOUR QUESTIONS. 


OLLOWING upon the conclusion of M. de Castiliani’s 
articles on the French Fourth Estate in the number for 
the lst of May, there is an article upon the officially 
established Labour Council, by M. Hector Depasse, in the 
number for the 15th. M. Depasse attaches a good deal 
of importance to it because of the position which it gives 
to the Fourth Estate in the governmental system of the 
country. The workmen who take part in it do not, he 
thinks, appreciate all the value of the step which has been 
gained. For himself he looks upon it as a safety valve 
of all that is noxious in Socialism. The need of self- 
assertion felt by every body of men who, while they 
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are conscious of the capacity, are denied the right 
to manage their own concerns, here receives, he 
holds, a legitimate opening and satisfaction. The 
working masses begin to realise their share of possession 
in the nation, their responsibility for its well-being, and 
their capacity for accepting that responsibility. They 
want to take their part in self-government. Here is 
their first national part: In the Labour Council their 
existence as an element of the State receives official 
recognition. They have henceforth a voice in the 
decisions of the State, and in obtaining it they have 
obtained nothing less than the power to convert the so- 
called social question by constitutional means into a 
political question, to be solved in the interests 
of peace and progress. The constitution of the 
Labour Council marks, in the opinion of M. Depasse, the 
arrival of the Fourth Estate “in those regions in which 
influence and authority are to be found, and from which 
emanates administration and law. The directing powers 
now take the workmen by the hand and instal them 
not only in the national, but in international councils. 
All the individual efforts, however legitimate, of their 
own associations would not have produced this result. 
The Government invites them and opens before them. 
They have no longer any need to conquer official life 
which has been tho stake of so many a pitched battle. 
Here now it is offered to them and laid down at their 
feet.’ 
WILL INDIA REMAIN ENGLISH ? 


The question which M. Bellet asks in the title of his 
article is one which he has little difficulty in answering 
in the negative. No, India will not remain English. 
That she has ever been English is one of the miracles of 
history, and the days of miracles have gone by. Two 
millions of Anglo-Saxons cannot expect to continue to 
govern 250 millions of natives. India will some day 
combine its various native forces, and rise in revolt. 
After having shaken off the domination of England, it 
will for a short period remain independent, and then 
fall like a ripe plum into the open mouth of Russia. 
Russia will at once proceed to shut all its markets by 
means of a high protective duty, and English trade as 
well as English domination in the East will be destroyed. 
Canada and Australia, it is incidentally explained, will 
in the meantime have separated themselves from the 
Empire. The cause of this future collapse of Great 
Britain is to be found, curiously enough, not in her sins, 
but in her virtues. She has tried to improve the 
condition of the people of India by giving them railways 
and education and civilised government. She has taught 
them the value and advantages of living together in har- 
mony. She has introduced the native races to happiness. 
This is unpardonable ; no people can like to taste of 
happiness at the hands of another; therefore, for this she 
shall be hated and eventually destroyed. Similarly in her 
colonies she has trusted the representatives of her power, 
she has accredited her sons with a genuine love of liberty 
and order ; she has believed in their capacity to manage, 
in the South Seas and the North, the same affairs 
which their fathers have conducted without disaster 
in the British Isles, and for this confidence she shall be 
punished. M. Bellet does not write in any spirit of 
special antagonism to England. His is rather, apparently, 
a generally pessimistic view of life and nature, which 
leads to the conclusion that it is not the wages of sin, 
but the wages of virtue which are death. The ordinary 
English comment on his article will be: These are the 
means by which we have built up our Empire. If it 
is to perish through continuance in them, it must perish. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR AT CHICAGO. 


Two or three pages from the hand of M. Masseras 
give a description of some of the glories which are to form 
the principal attractions of the Chicago Exhibition of 
1893. The Eiffel Tower is to be outdone by an immense 
globe raised on a pedestal three hundred feet high, which 
shall give such an object lessonin geography as has never 
been given yet. It will have for its diameter the height 
of the Eiffel Tower, consequently its circumference will be 
not less than nine hundred métres. All the continents, 
islands, oceans, principal mountains, seas, and rivers, will be 
_ designed upon it, and four kilométres of round the world 
railway will traverse it in various directions, in order that 
the curious may take their geographical promenade in 
space without fatigue. Another ingenious proposal in 
the way of geographical object-lessons was that a model of 
the United States should be constructed with mountains, 
rivers, lakes complete, and groups of miniature houses 
to represent the towns. The author of the proposal 
asked however for a space of ground extending over 
many hundreds of acres in order to carry it out, and it 
was decided that the price of exhibition ground rendered 
the project too ruinously expensive. The idea of a vast 
mining exhibition, which was suggested as a feature of 
our Imperial Institute, is apparently to be carried out 
at Chicago. An immense excavation is to be made 
five hundred.feet under the ground, in which specimens 
of all the mining products and processes of the United 
States will be collected. The shape of this great 
gallery will be elliptical. M. Masseras does not give 
the dimensions, but speaks of it as very vast. 
It will be lit by electricity, and from it smaller 
galleries will open on all sides, containing technical ex- 
hibitions of every kind of underground industry. A 
capital of several millions has, it is said, been sub- 
scribed for the company which proposes to carry out this 
gigantic conception, and the result is to be nothing less 
than a model of the entrails of the globe. Underground 
humanity will be brought within speaking distance of its 
fellows. The wonders of the sea will, of course, find a 
place beside the marvels of the earth and under 
the earth. The Exhibition grounds border Lake 
Michigan, and in addition to the complete model of a 
man-of-war upon the lake, there will be an aquarium in 
which specimens of all sorts of American fish will be shown 
in the tanks. A national portrait gallery will trace the 
history of the nation, and an interesting illustration of 
contemporary life will be contained in a woman’s depart- 
ment of the exhibition, which is to be devoted entirely to 
the products of feminine industry, and is to be organised 
and managed exclusively by women. A young lady 
architect, Miss Sophia Hayden, obtained the prize offered 
for the best design of the building for this section, and 
she will direct the construction. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 

THE charm of the Gazette for May lies chiefly in the 
extremely interesting illustrations by which the letter- 
press is accompanied. An article by M. Paul Durrieu 
upon Alexandre Bening, the fifteenth century minia- 
turist, who illuminated the ‘‘ Consolations of Boetius ” 
for Louis of Bruges, continues the series of studies of 
medizval miniature work that has lately formed so 
striking a feature of the Gazette. It has a full-page 
illustration, of which the border alone is so beautiful 
that it would be worth having without any centre. The 
contents of the bordér represent Philosophy nourishing 
her votaries. The subject is represented in a triptych con- 
ceived after the fashion of the religious triptyches of the 
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day. At a first glance Philosophy—the hem of whose robe 
is, however, quaintly marked with a P in order that there 
may be no mistake about her personality—might easily 
be taken for the Virgin. In the central piece she is 
seated on a throne; the figures which kneel on either side 
wearing in reality scholars’ gowns, appear as members of 
a religious order. The smaller pieces on either side are 
evidently representative of study, the steps which lead 
up to the throne have writing upon them, which is 
presently seen to indicate a succession of intellectual 
steps. Little by little it dawns upon the observer 
that the triumph which is so religiously celebrated 
here is the triumph of Wisdom, not cf Faith. It is a 
curious and interesting example of the application of 
religious sentiment to a secular subject. The words 
engraved upon the steps of the throne give also an 
interesting insight into fifteenth-century ideals of a com- 
plete education. An article by the editor, M. Louis 
Gonse, gives an excellent apergu of the contents of some 
of the minor exhibitions now on view in Paris. It is 
illustrated especially by an engraving of M. Zorn’s 
‘* Rosita Mauri,” executed from the original artist’s plate. 
M. Paul Seidel continues his biographical account of 
Antoine Pesne, which includes amongst its illustrations 
another portrait of the Great Frederick that might almost 
move the readers of Carlyle to reconsider their verdict. 
There are several minor illustrations of other articles, 
and amongst them, standing by itself, a fifteenth-cen- 
tury letter D, which is judged worthy of special repro- 
duction and description. Another beautiful D is to be 
found in the full-page illustration of Boetius. Some 
striking reproductions from sixteenth-century missals 
accompany the article on Zoan Andrea, and Colonel 
Duhvusset’s analysis of equine form and its proportion 
to man, will be especially interesting to animal painters. 
His conclusions are well illustrated by outlines from 
Meissonier and Detaille. 


LA REVUE DES REVUES. 


Mr. Ernest W. Smiru, the enterprising editor of Lv 
Revue des Revues, publishes in the last number of his 
magazine a list of answers sent him in reply to the 
question, ‘‘ What books have most influenced you?” and 
the late Marshal von Moltke heads the list with the fol- 
lowing courteous note :— 

Dear Sir,—I willingly accede to your request, and send you 
herewith the list of books which have exercised most influ- 
ence on me. I ought to add that I read the Iliad at the 
age of nine, and of course in a translation.—Yours truly, 

GR. MOLTKE, Field Marshal. 


The books which most influenced the great soldier 
were, the Bible, Homer’s Iliad, Lithrow’s ‘‘ Marvels of 
the Sky,” Liebig’s ‘‘ Letters on Chemical Agriculture,” 
and ‘‘ Clausewitz on War.” And he re-read, with most 

rofit and wage Schiller, Goethe, Shakespeare, Walter 

cott, Ranke, Treitschke, and Carlyle. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley simply mentions the Bible and 
Thomas Carlyle, and adds that all other good books 
simply aid him to understand and appreciate better those 
two. 

M. Emile Zola declares that Alfred de Musset’s poems, 
Flaubert’s novel ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” and Taine’s ‘‘ History 
of English Literature,” most contributed to make him 
what he is. And the well-known Italian authoress, 
Madame Bruno Sperani, while observing that no literary 
works have ever influenced her in the slightest degree, 
admits that her favourite authors comprise Léopardi, 
Heine, Sterne, and Victor Hugo. 
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JHE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


The Nuova Antologia. 
May Ist. 


The Hight Hours Question in England. G. 
Ricca Salerno. 


‘The last of the Romantic Painters. C. Boito. 
An Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Iag>. 
Salvini. 


Love and Gymnastics (conclusion). E. de 
Amicis. 


The Savoy Dynasty, the Pope and the Re- 
public. E. Geffcken. 


Marshal Moltke. Colonel E. Girran. 


May 16th. 


Italy andthe German Empire from 1815 to 
1870. C. Baer. 


Jesus Christ and his recent Biography (II). 
A. Chiapelii. 


Fatigue and the Law of Exhaustion. A Mosso, 
A ee (novelette). Caterina Pigorini- 
ri. 


Lynch Law and the Italio-American Conflict, 
P. Nocito. 


La Scuola Positiva. 
May 15th. 
The So-called Free-willin Crime. E. Ferri. 
The Competency of the Criminal Law. R. 
rofalo. 


Toe Ref rm of Summary Procedure. G. 
Fioretti. 


The Legal Status of Illegitimate Children. 
E. Giantureo. 


La Rassegna Nazionale. 
May Ist. 


Roman Pvets of the Nineteenth Century. 
P. E. Castagnola. 


The Life of Christ, by R. Bonghi. C. Orio. 


‘The Conc'usion of an Unfortunate Episode, 
The Editor. 


The Material Couforts of Modern Life. F. de 
Bardi. 
Commentato’s on the Creation. A. Stoppani. 


May 16th. ~ 


Anglo-American Opinions for and against 
Divorce. 


A Reform in the Portuguese Missi ns, 
Norellis. 


The Secondary Schools of Italy. OC. F. Ajroli. 
On the Borers of the Black Sea. G. Marcotti. 
Conservatives and Rosminians. F. Alessio. 


F. de 


La Civilta Cattolica. 
May 2n1. 
Anti-Papal Politics in Italy. 


Notes on the Universal History, by Cesare 
Cantu. 


‘The System of Physics of St. Thomas Aquinas - 


May 16th. 
‘The Uses of the Roman Fortifications. 
A New Theory regarding Hypnotism. 
Massonic Thought iu Italy. 


| A Working-man Apostle. 
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Dr. Geffcken, former secretary to the Emperor Frederick III., takes up 
arms on behalf of Italy and the Triple Alliance in the pages of the Nuova 
Antologia, in opposition to the anonymous ‘‘ Continental Statesman ” of the 
Contemporary Review (March). After declaring that it is deplorable that 
any English magazine should have published so inaccurate and misleading 
an article, the Doctor maintains that the suggestion to convert Italy into a con- 
federation of states is utterly impracticable ; that the intervention of France 
under the Third Empire on behalf of Italy was by no means disinterested ; 
and that accounts were squared between them by the cession of Nice and 
Savoy to Napoleon III. On the other hand, Cavour always recognised 
Prussia as the natural ally of Italy, and so also did Bismarck from tue day he 
came into power. Geffcken indignantly repudiates the accusations of ill- 
faith between the two nations brought forward by a ‘‘ Continental States- 
man.” Itis the Triple Alliance which has been the means of maintaining 
the statu quo in Europe, and which has kept Russia out of the 
Balkan provinces, and from the day it is dissolved the peace of Europe will 
be at the mercy of France and Russia. It is Crispi’s bad administration, 
and not the Triple Alliance, which has brought Italy to the verge of 
economic ruin ; she would gain nothing and lose much by dethroning the 
House of Savoy, and as for the Pope, he would fare no better now under 
a Republic than he did in 1848 and 1849. Thus writes the German 
professor, in a state of much righteous wrath over the aspersions 
of the Contemporary Review contributor. Of other political articles 
in the Antologia the most readable is one by Signor Nocito, in which he 
discusses, with praiseworthy moderation, the lynching of the Italian 
prisoners at New Orleans. He points out that even for America this was 
a peculiarly inexcusable example of lynch law, and maintains that the 
murdered men were not members of the Mafia. He attributes the occur- 
rence to mere jealousy and race-hatred, as the Italian colony in New 
Orleans is especially large and prosperous. All Shakespeare students 
should make a point of reading Signor Salvini’s careful analysis of the 
character of Iago, which, being the outcome, as he himself says, of forty 
years’ experience on the boards, he ventures to believe is more accurate 
than the reading of most English critics. 

La Scuola Positiva.—We have to welcome the appearance this month of 
a new fortnightly review—La Scuola Positiva—which appears with the well- 
known names of Prof. Lombroso and of the Deputy, E. Ferri, on the 
cover. The full title of the publication is ‘‘ The Positivist School in Civil 
and Criminal Jurisprudence,” the objects of the editors being not only to 
spread a knowledge of that science of criminal statistics with which the 
name of Professor Lombroso is so honourably connected, but to try and 
enforce the practical application of his theories in all questions that may 
arise. Most of the social problems of the day will, of course, come within 
the scope of this programme. 

From the Rassegna Nazionale we learn that of late years the Portuguese 
missions throughout Africa have been in a very decadent condition ; but the 
Portuguese Government, realising the importance of their missions as centres 
of colonising activity, have been as anxious as the ecclesiastical authorities 
to remedy the matter. It has been ordained that for the future all the 
Portuguese missions in Africa areto be under the control of a ‘‘General Junta” 
sitting at Lisbon, composed of brother ecclesiastics and laymen. Possibly this 
newdeparture may be at the bottom of much of the friction between the English 
and Portuguese explorers in East Africa! Senator R. Bonghi, who, like his 
friend Mr. Gladstone, is addicted to excursions into theology in the inter- 
vals of political warfare, has found time to write a “‘ Life of Christ,” which 
the Hassegua commends warmly for its reverent and instructive treatment 
of the subject. In his introduction the author ventures on the assertion 
that the present dearth of intellectual power among Italians is mainly due 
to the weakness of their religious faith. 

Minerva is one of our now numerous imitators. It consists of résumés 
of articles appearing in the foreign reviews, principally English, French, 
and American, and, except that it is not sufficiently up to date, is no doubt 
a useful publication. 
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THE GERMAN MACAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt. Einsiedeln, Switzer- 
land. Heft 8. 50 Pf. 
Dr. Windvhorst. (Illus.) Dr. N. Thémes. 
Deutscher Hausschats. Regensburg. Heft 11. 


Abbey Ruins in England. (Il.us.) 
Burg Hohenzollern. (Illus.) 
Deutsche Revue. Breslau. May. 2 Marks. 

Count Albrecht von Roon. XXIV. 

Arndt and Bunsen, II. T. von Bunsen. 

St. Petersburg Letter—A Franco-Russian 
Alliance. : 

The French Revolution and its Significance 
for the Modern State. VIII. 

How do we protect Ourselves and our Child- 
ren from Nervous Diseases? A. Seelig- 


I. Bertha von Suttner. 
Railway Reforms. 


Robert Koch. (Concluded.) R. Biewend. 
Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. May 2. Marks. 
The Uses of Bacteria. HB. Strasburger. 
Karl Friedrich Reinhard. II. W. Lang. 

Aristotle and the Constitution of Athens. 


Gomperz. 
Maritime Fallacies. Vice-Admiral Batsch. 
On Conscience. G. Riime'in. 
Heinrich Schliemann. A. Milchéfer. 
Political Correspondence — Italy and the 
United States— Italy and the Triple Alliance, 


etc. 

Die Gartenlaube. Leipzig. Heft 5. 50 Pf. 
The Age ot Ktectricity. 
Heinrich Schliemann. III. R. Virchow. 

The Jubilee Celebration at the Weimar Court 
Theatre. (Iilus.) J. Proelss. 
Count von Moltke. With portrait. 

Die Gesellschaft. Leipzig. May. 1 Mark. 
Poems, by E. Albrecht and others. 

Bertha von Suttner, Novelist. M. V. Fraenk|. 

Criticism in France. R. Lothar. 

Emanuel Reicher, Actor. H. Babr. 
Kettioche Revue aus Oesterreich. Vienna. 


miiller. 
A German Sappho. 


7. 


ayl. 
Prince Bismarck, Conservatism, and the 


Revolution. 
On Capital Punishment. Dr. A. Lekisch. 
On Ibsen's ‘ Rosmersholm.” (Concludei.) 


Alfred Freiherr von Berger. 
German Literature in Bohemia. J. A. Freiherr 
von Helfert. 


Literarische Rundschau fur das Katho- 
lische. Deutschland. Freiburg im 
B-eisgau. 9 Marks, yearly. April. 

The Socialistic Literature of England. 
May. Catholic Literature of England in 1890. 

Moderne Rundschau. Vienna. Heft 3. 50 Pr. 

The German Wo:kmen’s May-Day Demon- 
stration. Dr. Max Quarck. 

The Right to Demonstrate. Dr. J. Joachim. 

Vienna Popular Concerts. (Concluded.) Dr. 
A. Wolheim. 

The Question of Life Insurance. R. Schorn- 


stein. 

The Social Conditions and the Fine Arts. 
C. Welz-Cray. 

Ibsen in Austro-Hungary. 

‘‘The New God.” A. O. von Suttner. 


Nord und Sud. Breslau. April. 2 Marks. 
Portra't of Hermann Sudermann. 
Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli. Josef Schumann. 
Ferdinand Lassalle’s Diary. II. Paul Lindau. 
Kaulbich’s ‘‘ Hunnenschlacht.” and his Rela 
tions to Count Raczynski. (Concluded.) 
Hans Miller. 
A Literary Fable. A. Meinhardt. 
‘Im Volkegarten.” Po2m. H. Sudermann. 
Schiller’s Dramatic Treatment of Wallensteia. 
G. Irmer. 
Emile Zola’s ‘‘ L’Argent.” ©. Sokal. 
Preussische Jahrbucher. Berlin. 
1 Mark 50 Pf. 

The End of the Dream, From the French. 
G, Duruy-Rastatt. I. Reinhold Wagner. 
The Regulation of Income Tax. Dr. Biinger. 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Eduard von Hartmann. 

Berlin Art Exhibition. 

Count von Moltke. Hans Delbriick. 

Political Correspondence: The Murder in 
Sofia, Russian Politics ani Finance, etc. 


May 6. 








Deutsche Revue.—Frau Elvire Tufenbacher, the poetess, who died at 
Venice, February 13th, 1866, on her twenty-fourth birthday, is the German 
Sappho of whom Frau Bertha von Suttner, her cousin, has such an 
interesting sketch in the May Revue, partly from posthumous papers, chiefly 
from memory, for the two had lived together as children and as young girls 
in the closest friendship, each calling the other “ My second self.” Among 
the books noticed in this number is Dr. Stanton Coit’s “ The Ethical Move- 
ment in Religion,” which has been translated into German by G. von Gizycki. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Vice-Admiral Batsch deals with the parliamentary 
proceedings in military matters. The question of the fleet, as such, he says, 
is high politics, the business of the specialist. Lately the question of the 
political origin of the fleet was mentioned in the Reichstag. No party will 
give upits claim. As a rule, the Liberal party is credited with the creation of 
the fleet. This isnot quite untrue, neither is it quite to the point. The fleet 
does not owe its origin to any one party exclusively; it is an institution 
which owes its origin to the irresistible power of circumstances, and if ever 
a new creation was wrecked by the incompetency of all parties, that creation 
is the German fleet. 

Die Gesellschaft.—“ The aim of criticism is to judge and to classify.” 
This is the definition of Ferdinand Brunetiére, the critic of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. He declares the embodiment of beauty to be the aim of art ; 
it is the aim of art to give expression to the ideals slumbering in the people’s 
soul, He divides criticism into three kinds according to its methods :— 
(1) Literary criticism, which treats works of art according to their external 
form ; (2) moral criticism, which considers works of art from a sociological 
standpoint; and (8) analytical criticism, which, without overlooking the 
esthetic or the sociological sides, sees in a work of art effects having above 
all for their direct cause a creative intelligence. The aim of analytical 
criticism is to recognise this intelligence. 


Literarische Rundschau fur das_ Katholische Deutsehland.— 
Another Catholic publication of the Herder’ sche Verlagshandlung, edited 
by Dr. C. Krieg, and now in its seventeenth year. As its title implies, it is 
chiefly occupied with reviewing Catholic literature. The English books 
noticed in the first article of the April number include, besides a number of 
books published 1823—1842, brief mention of Henry George, and others, 
Robert Owen and his “ Book of the New Moral World” (1820) coming in 
for fullest notice.—In the May part tie review of England’s contribution to 
Catholic literature in 1890 includes, among many others, Archbishop Walsh’s 
“ Addresses on the Irish Education Question,” and “ A Statement of the 
Chief Grievances of Irish Catholics in the matter of Education ;” Cardinal 
Moran’s “ Occasional Papers ;” and Wilfred Ward's, “ Ward and the Oxford 
Movement.” The chief articles on Catholic subjects which have appeared in 
the English reviews are also given, with the exception of the Newman litera- 
ture, which had been specially noticed a few months ago. 

Moderne Rundschau.—In the bi-monthly part for May Ist, A. O. von 
Suttner reviews Hans Land’s novel, “Dr. Bernhard Jakoby,” under the title 
of “The New God,” A noteworthy feature of this magazine is the number 
of excellent poems given in every part. 


Nord und Sud.—The visitor to Rome, who by studying the names of the 
streets tries to refresh his historical memory or learn the names of local 
celebrities, will find on the right bank of the Tiber a street bearing the name 
of Gioacchino Belli. Belli, who was born in Rome in 1791, is remembered 
as the writer of over 5,000 sonnets, satirical, political, and otherwise, many of 
them in the Roman dialect. These sonnets, reflecting consciously as they 
do the epoch in which they have their origin, are in a sense a history of the 
Roman plebs of the second quarter of this century. The author of them, 
who, by the way, always identifies himself with the persons he is representing, 
owes his fame chiefly to his skill in showing the ludicrous side of things.— 
The second instalment of Lassalle’s Diary, edited by Paul Lindau, deals 
with the first part of Lassalle’s time at the Leipzig Public Commercial 
School, May 1840 to May 1841. His father had taken him to Leipzig and 
placed him as a boarder in the house of Karl G. Hander, the director of a pri- 
vate school. At first, Ferdinand was happy enough here, but the friendly stat> 
of things did not lastlong. Already, on July 7, he writes of Frau Hander, “ On 
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Zeitschrift fur 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Romanische Revue. Vienna. March-April. 
20 frs. yearly. 
Eleven Millions of Romance People. 
Bibnography and Folk Lore in the Buko- 
wina. R. F. Kaindl. 
Schorer’s Familienblatt. (Salon-Ausgabe). 
Heft. 10. 75 Pf. 
Pictures of Sumatra. (Illus.) 
Wilhelm Bode. With Portrait. 
Uapublisbed Poems by Geibel. K.T.Gaed rtz. 


inn aus Maria - Laach. Freiburg 
( 


en). 10 marks 80 pf. Yearly. May 28. 
St. Aloysius. W. Kreiten. 
The Spiritual Weapon of the Democracy. 
(Concluded.) H. Pesch. 
Ueber | pond und Meer, Stuttgart. Heft 11. 
1 Ma 


rk, 

The Law of Inheritance in Germany. G. 
Strehike. 

Voluntary Sick Nuraing. (Illus.) 

A Bavarian Festival. (Illus.) W. Brachvogel. 

Jean Paul Richter. George Ebers. 

The Natural History Museum in Berlin. 
(illus.) G. Dahms. 

Ludwig Windthorst. With Portrait. 

A Stone Album. 


“Thermidor” and Victorien Sardou. (Illus.)_ 


A. Gerstmann. 
Barcelona. (Iilus.) 
Unsere Zeit. Leipzig. May. 1 Mark. 
New Xenien. A German Philistine. 
Tne Austro-German Customs Union. Dr. J. 
H. Schwicker. 
The late Gen. Ulrich Ochsenbein. E. 


Bloesch. 

The Berlin School Conference and the Reform 
of Higher Educaticn. F. Justi. 

Tbe Simplon Railway. G. Krenke. 

The Evengelical Lutheran Church of the 
Baltic Provinces. 

The Culture of Music in Russia, Lina 
Schneider. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 

8 he P. Ee Ae Se Pf. 
pring Days in Upper . (Illus.) B. 
Schulze-Schmidt. “ ‘ 

Spring Days inthe Vienna Prater. (Illus.) 
F. Gross 


The Berlin Theatres, Jan.-April. (Illus.) H. 
von Zébeltitz. 
My Best Sunshine. Poem. Emil Rittershaus 
Valparaiso. (Iilus.) H. Bohrdt. 
Prince Napoleon. KE. Schmidt-Weissenfels. 
Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Mo- 
natshefte. Brunswick. May. 4 Mark 
quarterly. 
I Castelii Romani. I. ([llus.) Theresa 
Hépfner, 
Eduara von Bauernfeld. A. Stern. 
Cairo. II. (Illus.) Max Jacob. 
Hagion Oros. (Illus.) T. Harten. 
Wiener Literatur-Zeitung. Vienna. April 
15. rks yearly, 
Henrik Ibsen. F. M. Fels. 
Gnillparzer as @ Dramatist. A. Klaar. 
Deutsche  Kulturge- 
schichte. 10 Marks yearly. Bertin. 
Hett 4. 
Ghosts in German Popular Belief. O. Henne. 
The Rights and Usayes of Foot Soldiers. C. 
Thiimmel. 
Village and Farmhouse in Germany Then 
and Now. A. John. 
Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie. 
(Quarterly.) Innspruck. 6 Marks yearly. 


eft 1. 
— and the Social Question. F. Sten- 
rup. 


Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Geo- 
Groene. Weimar. 16 Marks yearly. 
ert 9. 
Kura Kawar and Ukereve Nyanza. K. Gan- 
zenmiiller. 


The following magazines and papers have also 
been received: Das Buch fir Alle, Das Kriinz- 
chen, Der Gute Kamerad, Die Deutsche Litteratur- 
zeitung, Deutsch-Soziale Bliitter, Moderne Blitter, 
Statde-Bilder, LitteravischeKorrespondenz,Sphinz, 
Litterarische Rundschau, Freie Buhne fiir Modern- 
ges Leben, Frauenberuf, Aus lremden Zungen, 
Der Tourist, Volkswohl, Mitteilungen zur Bekiim« f- 
ung der Trunksucht, Litterarischer Merkur, 
Deutsche Romanbibliothek zu Ueber Land und Meer, 
Yon Haus z1 Haus, Musikalische Rundschau, 
Vienna Weekly News, etc. 
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account of some trivial matter, she scolds me and sets her husband on to me 
too. O wives, wives, who knows you? I was so good!” and a few months 
later he goes on to treat with the utmost contempt the rector and his wife. 
But Lassalle’s relations with his teachers seem to have been even worse. He 
is always in the right and the teachers in the wrong. The director of the 
school is, according to him, incapable, undignified, coarse, revengeful, 
cowardly, in short, the model of a pedagogue as he ought not to be. 


Preussische Jahrbucher.—<According to Herr von Gneist the State has 
need of a variable income tax as a regulator for times of abundance and for 
times of need. Dr. Biinger points out, on the other hand, that in times of 
abundance, when the citizens have large incomes, and can bear the burden of 
taxation easiest, they will be less taxed than in times of need when they 
must pay all the more taxes. It is something like the thoughtless man, who, 
while he is receiving good wages, is satisfied with a seven hours’ day, and 
consoles himself that in bad times he can work fourteen hours. It would be 
much better if the State acted like a sensible father, who in prosperity lays 
by a fund for times of need.—This periodical proposes to introduce its 
readers, as opportunity arises, to stories, etc., which possess or illustrate 
some distinct tendency, whether the tendency be political, social, religious, 
philosophic, or purely literary. The work will not necessarily be German, 
because the-battle of the tendencies is so much livelier in other literature, 
especially in the French, 

Schorer.—The most noteworthy item in the new Schorer is undoubtedly 
the publication of several poems by Emanuel Geibel, written in his youth, 
and all dated. One is addressed to Jenny Lind, whom he met at Liibeck. 
On one particular evening he was so charmed by her that he could not re- 
frain from sending her his “Lind-Lied,” telling of the sweetness of the 
nightingale’s song, and of the far greater sweetness of the human soul 
struggling to utter its secret musically. 

Ueber Land und Meer.—In Heft 11 there isa charming article entitled 
“A Stone Album.” This is Burg Weibertreu, near Weinsberg. In its walls 
Theobald Kerner has kad the names of all the famous visitors to the old 
Burg engraved, and each with an appropriate inscription. There is also an 
interesting paper on Sardou in the same number. 


Unsere Zeit.—Lina Schneider has written a glowing picture of the 
national music of the great empire of the East, taking as her text the 
well-worn saying that the character of a nation expresses itself most 
clearly through the medium of its national music. However that may 
be, Count von Moltke has described the Russian as the most worthy of 
admiration of all church music, and he goes on to describe a mass he heard 
sung by the Imperial choir, without any instrumental accompaniment, adding 
that anything more beautiful had never been composed, nor had anything 
been more beautifully rendered. The Russian melodies spring from the 
most widely different periods of the nation’s life, but they are all closely 
related to each other, and yet are all so rich in varieties of their special 
peculiarity. The chief characteristic is a perfect freedom of rhythm, 
resulting in a constant change of measure in one and the same song. 
Thus the rhythm follows only the heart-beat of passion, of longing, ignoring 
altogether the constraint of any onemeasure, and suddenly changing from major 
to minor, as the melody is joyous or plaintive; indeed the contents of one short 
song will embrace almost every feeling which can move the human heart. 
Now solemn and grand, now plaintive and longing, now jocose and playful, 
these curious rhythmic phrases, sometimes rendered as solos, and some- 
times sung in chorus, speak their wonderfully graceful language, which, how- 
ever, it would scarcely be possible to commit to paper, the sung melody 
ignoring rules and soaring only according to the dictates of the heart. It 
was to sing these unwritten people’s songs that M. and Madame Slawianski, 
with their Russian choir, made their concert tours through Europe with such 
signal success. 

elhagen.—The publishers of this magazine give notice that they have 
removed from Leipzig to Steglitzerstrasse, 53, Berlin, W., but advertisements 
are still to be sent to Poststrasse, 9, Leipzig.—The travel papers in this Spring 
Number are among 10st noteworthy of the articles, and they are profusely 
illustrated. 

Zeitschrift fur Katholisehe Theologie.—A very solid quarterly devoted 
to questions of Catholic theology, now in its fifteenth year. Among the 
books noticed in Heft 1 are G. Salmon’s “ Infallibility of the Church,’ the 
Rev. Charles Gore’s “ Ministry of the Christian Church,” and Bishop Good- 
win’s “ Foundations of the Creed.” 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


De Gids, for May,'contains the second instalment of 
the article on ‘‘ The Northmen in Literature,” preceded 
by an obituary notice of its brilliant young author, 
J. E. Sachs, who died suddenly, at the age of twenty- 
three, on the 5th of April last. The article is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and sympathetic notice of the 
Swedish novelist, Ernst Ahlgrin—otherwise Fru Victoria 
Benedictsson—who did some remarkable work, and died 
‘by her own hand after a long course of troubles, an 
unhappy marriage and financial worries being aggravated 
by a painful and wearing illness which had lasted for two 
years. From this account of the author, one would 
expect her books to be powerful, but gloomy and re- 
pulsive ; but this is not the case. It is true that she 
deals largely in the painful problems of life, especially as 
they affect women—so in “Money” and ‘Fru 
Marianne”—but many passages, and especially her 
shorter stories, overflow with kindly wit and humour. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye—who, in spite of his French 
name, appears to be a Dutch University Don of some 
standing—contributes an appreciative article on Max 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Gifford Lectures.” He concludes as follows: 
‘*Max Miiller belongs to the representative men of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, especially as the 
founder of the science of Comparative Religion. Even 
those who only partially share his views will reckon it to 
his credit to have borne such eloquent testimony to the 
high and unique value of religion as the most important 
factor in human life.” W. H. de Beaufort writes on 
‘¢Talleyrand’s Memoirs.” He says that it is not a dis- 
appointing book, if this means that we fail to find in it 
what we might reasonably expect. Talleyrand was not 
concerned to leave behind him an accurate account of the 
events in which he had taken part so much as one which 
should present a favourable view of hisown course of action, 
so that we are not likely to get any “histoires intimes,” 
orany new light on what is already known. “John Donne’s 
Influence on Constantin Huygens” is the title of a paper 
by H. J. Eymael, perhaps rather too full of the minutiz 
of criticism to be very interesting to the general reader. 
The Dutch poet came to London in 1622, as Secretary of 
Legation, and made the acquaintance of Donne (who had 
been made Dean of St. Paul’s in the previous year) at 
the house of Sir Robert Killigrew. J udging from 
Huygens’s poems—a quotation is given, beginning, 
‘Excellent Donne, O virtuous teacher”’—he seems to 
have had a great esteem and admiration for the Dean; 
but Mr. Eymael does not think that the latter exerted 
any ee influence over his literary style. There 
is apathetic, though rather loosely-constructed story— 
‘*Meni Maregien”—by P. Heering, in this number. 
We have heard complaints 
‘*dialect stories” in American magazines. The fashion 
does not seem to be confined to the English language. 
Both ‘‘Meni Maregien” and another sketch which 
appeared in De Gids some months back contain sen- 
tences in unknown tongues, which on close examination 
seem to represent peculiar ways of pronouncing ordinary 
Dutch. Fortunately for the foreign reader, none of the 
characters who talk thus are long-winded. 


of the frequency of ' 


OF REVIEWS. 


The three articles in Vragen des Tijds are ‘‘A Defence. 
of the Final Examination in Higher Public Schools,” by 
Dr. A. Van Oven; ‘‘A Crisis in the Government Coffee 
Culture,” by J. Ilcken ; and ‘‘Crime and Criminals,” by 
Dr. J. M. A. Kramips. The last is the only one of 
general interest, and is an able exposition of Lambroso’s 
theory of crime, which has been so much discussed in 


_ English and foreign magazines. He refers, in ing, 


to the connection between drink and crime in Holland, 
where the liquor question has assumed proportions as 
serious as in Great Britain. Nearly all the prisoners in 
the Amsterdam gaol were there, directly or indirectly, 
through drink. ‘‘Two-thirds of our drunkards,” says 
Dr. Fabius, ‘‘are hereditary, and not to be reformed by 
ordinary imprisonment.” Neither is a higher tax on 
spirits of any use. The only real remedy, say the new 
school of ‘‘Criminal Anthropologists,” is to ‘‘ shut up 
Schiedam,” and put an end to the manufacture of 
** Hollands.” , 





THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


THE fevista Contemporanea for April 30th begins a 
series of papers on ‘‘ Literary Events in the year 1890,” 
by Don Melchior de Palan. There is an article on the 
‘* Insurrection in Chili,” which contains some interesting 
facts. Chili, ‘‘ perhaps the most important republic of 
South America,” which obtained its importance through 
the perfection of its political organisation, between 1818 
—the year of its Declaration of Independence—and 
1833, ‘‘tried all forms of Republican government, from 
the Junta to the federal system. Since 1833, when 
it received ‘*a united and centralised constitution, 
through the efforts of the eminent statesman Seiior 
Portales,” it has suffered no political revolutions, 
and followed an even course of development. After 
showing by figures the general progress of the 
nation since 1833, the author proceeds to give a 
clear and succinct account of the recent revolution, 
speaking very highly of President Balmaceda. In the 
number for May 15th, Don Damian Isern’s paper on 
‘*The Forms of Government ” (begun some months ago) 
is concluded. ‘‘ Literary Events of 1890” is continued, 
but contains nothing of sufficient interest to the non- 
Spanish world to extract. 

The Revista Ibero-Americana contains the Bishop of 
Ocrido’s second paper on ‘The Ancient Civilisation of 
the Philippine Islands.” Don Antonio Rubio y Lbych has 
an article on ‘‘ Columbian Ports”—continued, it appears, 
from the October number of last year. Erneste Bark—a 
foreigner, apparently a Russian, though writing in Spanish 
—contributes the first of two papers on ‘‘ Contemporary 
Spain according to a recent Russian Book”—the book 
in question being that of Isaac Paulovsky. Spring, 
and ——— May-Day, suggests social problems to 
Sefior Castelar, which, again, suggest the origin of evil, 
and to this he devotes the first three pages of his 
‘* International Chronicle,” ing thence quite easily to 
the Labour question and the “cabalistic speeches ” of 
the Emperor William, whom he calls a “genuine 
mystic.” The foreign section of the Review contains 
Flaubert’s ‘‘ Herodias” and Zola’s article on Flaubert 
also a verse-translation from Heine. 

L’Aveng for May contains an article on Zola by A. 
Cortada ; ‘‘ Dreams, an Experimental Study,” by Llius 
Romero ; “ Barcelona Types,” by Amador Estevo ; and 
a collection of Arab proverbs, extracted from a Catalan 
MS. of the fourteenth century, by Manuel de Bcfarnel. 
The only illustration this month is Zola’s portrait, from 
a photograph by Nadar. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 


Published by the Letterstedt Society, Stock- 
holm. Yearly subscription, 10 kr. 
Four Swedish Artists. Karl Wablin. 
The Proposed New School Laws. 
Geological Evidence on the Darwinian Theory 
of Descent. A. G. Hégbiom. 
The Food ot the Swedish Workman. Robert 
Tigers: edt. 
AGerman Henry George. Bredo Morgenstierne. 
— on the Constitution of Auhens. Sam 
e. 
Evit Influences, by Jonas Lie. Reviewed by 
Niels Mller. 
From Gésta Berling’s Saga. Selma Lagerléf. 
Reviewed by H. K. Larssun. 


Tilskueren. 


sg pom my te Published by N. Neergaard. 

early suovscription, 12 kr. 

Niirnberg-Niirnberg—a Winter Vision. Holger 
Drachmann. — 

The History of Latter-Day Scepticism. Prof. 

me Pome eh © 
e Free hkxhibition at Co en, 1891. 
Kar] Madsen. ee 

The Demand for Improved Civil Legislation. 
Anton Menger. Reviewed by E. Thybjerg. 

Ahasuerus. Autumn. Two Poems by Johannes 
Jorgensen. 

Memoirs of Talleyrand. N. Neergaard. 

The Theatres. Wi.helm Moller. 


Samtiden. 


Bergen. Published by J. Brunchorst and 
Gerhard Gran. Yearly subscription, 5 kr. 
post free. 

The Women’s Suffrage Question. 

1. On Le Bon’s article, ‘‘A Little Female 
Psychology and the Results of our 
Present-day Education.” Kitty Kielland. 

2. The Education of Women and its Results. 
Mrs. A. B. Wicksell. 

Autobiographical Communicition from Minna 
Canth. arald Hansen. 

Petit, Poémes en Prose, par Baudelaire. Transla- 
tion by G. G. 

Tolstoi’s Morality. Edouard Rod. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Th. 
Gomperz. 


Skilling Magazin. 


Weekly. (Illus.) Christiania. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 8 kr. 80 ore. 

No. 17, Edmond de Pressensé. (With portrait.) 

The Chinese Press. Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 

Mrs. Minna Wetlsen. (With portrait.) 

The Regicide, Count Adolf Ribbing. (Con- 
tinued.) Ernst Wallis. 

Werotschka. (Ccntinued.) Anton Tschechow. 

Notre-Dame de Paris. 

Count Helmut von Moltke. (With portrait.) 
A. Raeder. 

No. 18. Hindoo Women. 
Kristofer Janson. 

Secret Societies. From F. v. Hellvald. 

The Regicide, Count Adolf Ribbing. (Con- 
tinue.) Ernst Wallis, 

The British Colonial Empire. A Raeder. 

ms. “aioe Brandt. (With portrait.) E. H. 

0. 19, 

The Art of Weather Prophecy. (Continued.) 
Prof. H. Mohn. 

Count; Helmut von Moltke. (Continued.) A. 
B. Raed 


. er. 
When the Wolves were About. Kristian 
Gloersen. 
— Helmut von Moltke. (Concluded.) A. 


ler. 
No. 20. The Regicide, Count Adolf Ribbing. 
(Concluded.) rnst Wallis. 
Dr Peters—The German Emin Pacha 
01 


lxpedt 
The ; 
hon a 


(Conclusion.) 


jon. 
of Dedlow Marsh. (To becontinted.) 
ret Harte. 








Holger Drachmann has a very fine article in Tilskueren, entitled “‘ Niirn- 
berg-Niirnberg,” in which he gives a fervid description of that old-fashioned 
town in the heart of Germany, with its weird memories from the Middle 
Ages, its quaint houses, its peaceful people. One of the chief charms of 
Holger Drachmann’s article is the warmly poetical style in which it is 
written, and which cannot be reproduced in a brief review. He carries us 
back into the Niirnberg of the Middle Ages with its gloomy chamber of 
torture in the tower, and sends a shiver through our hearts at the mention 
of the dire embrace of ‘‘ die eiserne Jungfrau.” The clay-coloured waters 
of the Pegnita divide the town into two equal parts—the older one lying 
round St. Sebaldus Church, the newer round St. Lorenz. Outside the 
gates lie the suburbs, the present and reality ; within lie ancient Niirnberg, 
the Middle.Ages, and romance—the Gothic churches, the crooked 
streets, the narrow alleys, the springs—poetry. To gaze out, with 
Holger Drachmann, under the midnight moonbeams over the sleep- 
ing town, with its towers and gables and Gothic spires, and watch 
now and then a window light up unexpectedly as though the town 
had opened an eye in its slumber, is to be drawn unawares into a dream 
dangerous to a reviewer wary of space. Suffice it therefore to say, that the 
robber-knight Eppelin von Gailingen, the terror of the highway, whom the 
sturdy Niirnbergers shut up for a year in the five-cornered tower by the 
side of the maid of the horrible iron embrace, comes to life again under 
the magic of Drachmann’s pen. 

An important article in Tilskueren is the well-written paper by Professor 
Hoffding entitled ‘‘The History of Latter-day Scepticism,” in which he 
reviews Dr. C. N. Starcke’s work, ‘Scepticism as a Link in the Spiritual 
Movements since the Reformation” (Copenhagen, 1890). Professor Héffding 
dwells first on the subject of scepticism as a historical phenomenon, and 
then goes on to examine Dre, Starcke’s opinion that every trace of 
scepticism will by degrees disappear from thought and life. 

In Samtiden, Kitty Kielland and Mrs. Wicksell stand on the defensive 
for their'sex against the ungallant remarks made against it by Gustave 
Le Bon in his article on ‘‘ Female Psychology and the Consequences. 
of our Present-day Education,” which appeare din the March number of 
Samtiden. Mrs. A. B. Wicksell assures Monsieur that, in fearing women 
are being morally destroyed by the education they get, he is simply 
seeing ghosts in broad daylight. ‘ What we feel to be a social injustice,” 
says Mrs. Wicksell, ‘‘ is not the fact, by any means, of household worries. 
and childbirths being delegated to us ; it is that society has hitherto sought 
to compel us to sacrifice the whole of our lives to these two things, even 
those of us who, by reason of circumstances, neither care for this ‘lot’ nor 
are fitted for it. ... Not all women are able to cook dinners. Still 
less are all women able to bring up children.” The articles by Kitty 
Kielland and Mrs. Wicksell are both very good and sound. Of the two, the 
former is the sprightlier, the latter the more practical. Both serve, how- 
ever, as conclusive evidence that the writers have not suffered in the least 
from the education whose pernicious and perilous influences upon women 
Le Bon fears so much ; and should Monsieur still feel doubtful on the sub- 
jectand not be able to rid himself of the whimsical idea that women and 
‘* niggers ” have a family resemblance about the brains, it is possible he 

may bring a hornet’s nest very warmly about his ears. . 

Nordisk Tidskrift has, as usual, a good contents bill. The article by 
Karl Wahlin, on ‘‘ Four Swedish Artists”—the four being G. W. Palm, 
J. P. Sédermark, C. G. Hellquist, and C. Flodman—is agreeably written 
and very interesting. An article, comprehensive and of deep thought, is 
A. G. Hégbolm’s ‘‘Geological Evidence on the Theory of Evolution.” 
Bredo Morgenstierne has a nice paper, entitled ‘‘ A German Henry George.” 
The German Henry George is Dr. Theodor Hertzka. + 

Skilling Magasin, a little, finely illustrated weekly, has in its later 
numbers been especially interesting. The article on the regicide, Count 
Adolf Ribbing, which treats of the assassination of Gustav III., is taken 
from Ny Illustrerad Tidning. A well-written biography of Count 
Helmut von Moltke, the ‘‘Grand Old Man” of Germany, who has looked 
his last now on the battlefield of life, is commenced in No. 18, and 
concluded in No. 20. 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN. 


Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. 
With the Reserve Brigade from Winchester to 
ppomattox. IV. Captain Harris. 
The latest Regulations for the Government 
of the German Cavalry in Screening and 
Reconnoitring Duties. II. By a German 


Staff Officer. 
The Ninth U.S. Cavalry in the Sioux Cam- 
paign of 1890. Lieutenant A. W. Perry. 
_ Michigan Grebe Gettysburg (with Maps). 
General J. H. Kidd. 
Mountain Cannon. Lieutenant A. H. Syden- 


ham. 

New Drill Regulations for Cavalry, United 
States Army. 

Professioual Notes. 


FRENCH. 
Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

Tov Great Questions of the Day, IX.—X. 
Commandant Nigote. 

The Tactic of the Three Arms, XII.—XIV. 
(4 Maps.) Lieut.-Colonel de Périni. 

Jena and Mars-la-Tour—A Military Study, II. 
Commandant Bonnet des Tuves. 

Hygiene of Horses on the March. F. Musany. 

The Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
Allied Armies. From documents in the 
Imperial Archives at Vienna. (Continued.) 
Commandant Weil. 

The War of Ma-ses. Strategical Preparation 
‘of decisive actions.—1870. (Continued.) 

Reasoned Instruction in the Infantry, III.— 
IV. Lieut. De Cissey. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

Organisation and Working of Foreign Minis- 
tries of Marine. Italy, Russia, and Austria. 

Political and Commercial Condition of the 
Regions of Borneo, visited by Le Chasseur in 
January and February, 1890. 

Storms in the Antilles, September and 
October, 1875 6. 

Notes ona Novel Traverse Board for Evolu- 
tions. (4 Figs.) Commander Picot. 

Polverel and Sonthonax in St. Domingo, 


1792-4. 
Further Contributions to the Geometry of 
Naval Tactics. (5 Figs.) Commander Vidal. 
The War Navies of Antiquity and of the 
Middie Ages. (Continued.) Rear-Admiral 
Serre. 


Z 
Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 
On the Employment of Plunging Fire in the 
Field. General Von Sauer. 
Constitution and Organisation of the Nor- 


wegian Army. 

Development of the Railway System in the 
East of Germany. 

Le Spectateur Militaire. 

The War of 1870 :—Paris, Chevilly and 
Bagneux. Alfred Duquet. 

The Officer in the Army and in the Nation. 
L. Brun. 

Truth in the Study of Military History. 

Apropos of Shields. Reply to the Progrés 
Militaire. L. Brun. 

Transformations in Cavalry. Captain H. 
Choppin. 

Unpublished works of Vauban :—Field Forti- 
fication and the Reorganisation of the 
Army. Lieut.-Colonel de Rochas. 

The Armament and Tactics of the Greeks 
b-fore Troy. III. Jules de la Chauvelays. 

Future Combats. Commandant Radoux. 

La Marine Fran@aiso. 

Facts! The Blanco-Encalada and the Torpedo 
Cruisers Almirante-Lynch and Almirante- 
Condele. D’Arthaud. 

French and English Naval Constructions, 
from the Boletin del Centro Naval of Buenos 


Ayres. 
‘Our Newest Cruisiers, the Sfaz, Forbin, Tage, 
Cécille, and Davout. 
The Catastrophe on board the Amiral-Baudin. 
Too many Evolutions, not enough Tactics. 
The Neutralisation of the Newfoundland 
Banks at the Washington Conference, 


| 





Journal des Sciences Militaires.—Commandant Nigote, in “The Great 
Questions of the Day,” discusses the action of cavalry on the battlefield, and 
holds that, with the low trajectory of the modern rifle and the introduction 
of smokeless powder, cavalry charges have become absolutely impossible. 
The great lance question is still being hotly discussed; the proper lance, 
however, with which cavalry should be armed, is one which can reach the 
enemy at a couple of thousand paces, 7.e. a good small-bore carbine ; and the 
arme blanche must shortly take its place on the walls of museums with battle- 
axes and the other curious weapons of our ancestors. By accepting frankly 
and without regrets its new mission, cavalry will in the future be able to ren- 
der fully as important services as those which so powerfully contributed to 
establish its glorious traditions in the past. In the prolonged and painful 
engagements which seem likely to characterise the battles of the future, 
instead of the cavalry passing long hours in inaction, waiting for a favourable 
opportunity which will never occur, it will often be capable of producing 
effects of the greatest importance by operating in dismounted masses on the 
flanks and rear oftheenemy. While infantry will bemorethan ever tied to one 
spot, afew squadrons of cavalry, thanks to the speed of their horses, will beable to 
make their action felt almost simultaneously on several points of the field ; 
not by the impetus of their shock, but by the ready and effective use of 
their rifles. But, it may be urged, this is not the cavalry soldier, but. that 
hybrid creature of which so much has been heard lately—mounted 
infantry! Call him what you please, dismounted dragoon or mounted 
rifleman, he represents none the less, by the speed of his horse and the 
power of his fire, the most perfect embodiment of force combined with 
speed. Commandant Bonnet des Tuves, in discussing the battles of Jena 
and Mars-la-Tour, shows how closely the configuration of the ground and 
the positions taken up in both battles resembled each other, and insists on 
the fact that nothing but the utter incompetency of Marshal Bazaine 
err advantage being taken of the favourable situation in which the 

rench found themselves, compared with the Germans, prior to the 
commencement of the battle of Mars-la-Tour, on 16th August, 1870, even 
after the gross neglect displayed in omitting to guard the bridges at 
Novéant, Corny, and Pont-d-Mousson. 


Le Spectateur Militaire hasa graphic description of the fight at Bagneux 
during the siege of Paris, from the pen of Alfred Duquet, and a reply by 
Monsieur L. Brun to the strictures addressed by the Progrés Militaire on 
his ‘*True Kind of Field Fortification,” which was alluded to in the 
Review or Reviews for May. The Progrés Militaire makes very merry over 
the idea of portable shields, but, as M. Brun points out, ridicule is not 
argument ; he lays no claim to have discovered a model shield, but believes 
the idea to be a just and reasonable one, seeing that the very thickness 
which he advocates has already been adopted for the Maxim gun shields. 
Moreover, the progress in metallurgy which has recently demonstrated the 
value of chrome steel and nickel steel for armour does not forbid all idea of 
even a tougher metal being discovered. 


The Revista General de Marina contains a description by Captain 
Antonio Sarmiento, of the method in which he converted a 7 c.m. (23 inch) 
gun into a quick-firing gun capable of discharging from thirteen to fifteen 
rounds a minute. The model, which was tried in November last, appears 
to have worked very successfully ; but the pattern, which is only 16 calibres 
in length, would seem quite unsuited for conversion. Captain Sarmiento, 
however, claims that the system is applicable to the 9 c.m. gun, which has a 
length of 26 calibres, and is therefore better suited for the purpose. Induce- 
ments are being held out to officers by the Spanish Minister of Marine te 
submit plans for converting the present 9 c.m. and 12 c.m. guns into quick- 
firing guns. 


The Neue Militarische Blatter has a striking article on ‘‘ England in 
the Mediterranean.” As matters have actually turned out, the decision to 
adopt energetic measures to provide for the deficiencies of the English fleet, 
which at one time almost appeared to be dangerously postponed, has not 
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SOME FOREIGN 


GERMAN. 


Internationale Revue uber die gesamm- 
ten Armeen und Flotten. 
Germany—The Battle of Mo witz, 10th Aoril, 
1741, and the Tactical reforms which it 
lead to. 
The Jate Major Herman Weygand. 
The — Guonery Experiments, 1890. 
VI. 


vV.- 
Italy—Italian Correspondence, by Pellegrino. 
England—The Military Forces ot England in 
the East Indies. 
France- The Defence of States. 
Spain—Military Pigeon Lofts in Spain. 
Portugal— Particulars of the Portuguese 
Army. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 
The Campaign of the First German Army in 
the North and North-West of France, 1870-1. 


Vil. 

Shou d Cavalry Carry their Standards into 
the Field ? 

Eng'and in the Mediterranean. 

The App» intment and Promotion of Officer: 
in the Russian Army. 

The 14th Division of Russian Infan'rya_ ‘e 
Schipka Pass, 2nd to 17th Sept., 1877. IV. 
The Latest Development of the Non-Con- 

missioned Officers’ Question in France. 
Contributions from Military History towards 
appreciating the value of Neutrality. II. 
Carl Stichler. 
Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des See- 

wesens. 

Yacht Sailing. Freiherr von Preuschen. 

On the Geometrical Position of the Shaftings 
in Screw Ships. J. Fassel. 

The Progress of Photogrammetry. (7 Figs.) 
Professor F. Shiffner. 

Electric Light Instal'ations on Board Ship. 

The Englist Naval Estimates, 1891-2. 

Japanning for Ship’s Bottoms. 

Heligoland and the German Fleet. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista Marittima. 

Tne German Mercantile Marine. V. Salva- 
tore Raineri. 

Fragments of Naval Architecture: Effect on 
Buoyancy of the Distribution of Weights. 
(6 Plates.) Giuseppe Rota. 

A ge in the Island of Ceylon (continued). 

r. Rho. 

Round About Africa: Notes on a Voyage on 
board the Stafetta. IX. Lieutenant 
Bravetta. 

Condition and Armament of the Shores of the 
Romana in 1631. (Continued.) 

Rivista d’Artiglieria e Genio. 

Recent Mechanical Applications in the Pre- 
paration of Oxygen for Industrial purposes. 
(6 Piates.) Major Mar-occhi. 
he New Formule for the exact calculation 
of Armatures deduced from the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Elasticities. (20 Figs.) 
Captain Chiarle, 

Fiorini’s Perspectograph for reducing Cen- 
tral Projections to Perspectives. (4 Figs.) 
Major Bottero. 

Old Truths and New Paradoxes: Theories on 
Infantry Fire. (9 Figs.) Captain Barone. 

Recent Innovations in Field Artillery. 

The Present Question of Fortification. 

Russian Experiments for overcoming the 
Obstacle presented by Ditches in Fortifica- 
tions. (15 Figs.) 


SPANISH. 


Revista General de Marina. 


a Sarmiento’s Method for Converting 

the 7 c.m. (1879 pattern) Gun into a Quick- 
firing Gun. (2 Plates.) 

Oceanography. (4 Figs.) 

Puerto de la Luz in the Grand Canaries. 
Commander Rebuelta y Valcarcel. 

Smokeless’ Powder and Naval Engagements. 

The Wreck of the Invincible Armada. Fran- 
cisco Barado. 

mimeistions forthe Naval and Military Order 
of Maria Cristina. 

Descriptions of the Royal Sovereign and Royal 
Arthur. Plates. 
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proved altogether disadvantageous, since the very delay has enabled the new 
ships to utilise improvements in construction and armament—e.g. horizontal 
armour and quick-firing guns—which have only quite recently forced them- 
selves into general acceptance. If the first and most important duty of 
England’s fleet is, and must always be, the protection of the home shores, 
its second and scarcely less important task, so far as the integrity of the 
Empire is concerned, is undoubtedly that of keeping open speedy and unre- 
stricted communication with the great Eastern Dependency. Apart alto- 
gether from the contingency of a Russian invasion of India, there is always 
a possibility that unforeseen occurrences may make it a matter of vital 
necessity to despatch reinforcements to the East without a moment’s delay. 
England must therefore be in a position either to enforce the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal or be able to take possession of it if necessary at a critical 
moment. So long as she aspires to be a Mediterranean power and the Canal 
can be kept open, the alternative route via the Cape of Good Hope 
scarcely needs to be taken into serious consideration. England is fully alive 
to the fact that the most powerful fleet of ironclads is incapable of prevent- 
ing an accident from happening to the Canal at an awkward moment, but 
such could only occur if the Canal remained neutral. If she decides to take 
possession of it during war she can ensure that accidents, if they do occur, 
shall be bond-fide ones and not due to design. As, however, France claims 


| the protectorate of the Canal, it becomes necessary to consider whether 


England is strong enough to hold her own in the Mediterranean and able to 
prevent the French fleet from conveying troops to Port Said. Gibraltar and 
Malta are strong enough to dispense with the permanent presence of a fleet 
for their protection, and, notwithstanding their somewhat inadequate 
garrisons and the number of muzzle-loading guns with which they are still 
armed, well able to hold out until the arrival of reinforcements. The 
Mediterranean fleet can therefore be left free for other purposes. With 
English troops at Cyprus and in Egypt, no European power could prevent 
the first occupation of the Isthmus by England. Since its recent increase the 
fleet now in the Mediterranean is more than a match for the whole of the 
Italian Navy, and, in the opinion of the Neue Militiérische Blitter, at 
least equal to that portion of the French fleet which has its headquarters 
at Toulon. If France, however, could rapidly withdraw the Toulon fleet 
from the Mediterranean and concentrate all her ships, she might possibly 
be able to defeat the English in the Channel, and threaten England herself 
with invasion. To prevent this concentration will be the task imposed on 
the English Mediterranean Fleet. This can be done either by blockading 
Toulon on the first threat of war, or by allowing the French ships to come 
out, and closely watching them until a general action can be forced. The 
first plan would entail unnecessary wear and tear to personnel and 
matériel, and would moreover expose the blockading squadron to attack 
by the enemy in full force at his own convenience. It may there- 
fore be confidently predicted that Toulon would only be _ watched, 
and that the English ships would concentrate at Gibraltar. The only 
chance of passing the Straits would then lie in fighting a victorious 
action off Gibraltar; but any action fought by the Toulon fleet 
would, on account of the numerical inferiority of the French outside 
the Straits, have to be waged with its own resources without hope of assist- 
ance from the western ports. If a division of the French fleet escaped 
eastwards from Toulon, a simple telegram from Gibraltar would ensure 
the occupation of the Suez Canal by the troops already in Egypt—6,000 
or 7,000 of whom would be sufficient to guard against a 
coup de main. On the other hand, if the whole of the Toulon 
fleet left port, probably accompanied by transports, it would have to be 
followed up and brought to action wherever met. A very brief considera- 
tion of the foregoing will show that the preponderance of English power 
in the Mediterranean not only ensures possession of the Suez Canal, but 
that it also materially facilitates the task of the Channel Fleet in 
defending England herself. It may, therefore, be readily accepted, without 
further argument, that England has no intention of voluntarily resigning 
her power in the Mediterranean. So far, the tendency of the article is to 
prove that the occupation in force of the Mediterranean is the best way of 
utilising the English fleet in view of a possible contest between France and 
England alone; but it also has a further significance in the event of its 
being necessary to occupy Constantinople, either as an ally of the Triple 
Alliance, or with the concurrence of the central powers. In this case the 
requisite garrison would be drawn from India, and the probability is that 
Constantinople would remain in English hands, 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES, 


Magazine of Art. 1s. 
“The Night before the Shearing.” Photo- 
gravure after E. A. Waterlow. 
Current Art: The Royal Academy and the 
New Gallery. (Illus.) M. H. Spielmann. 
- Hokusai. (Illus.) II. S. Bing. 
The Royal Holloway College Picture Gallery. 
(Illus.) W. Sbaw-Sparrow. 
The English School of Miniature, with special 
Reference to the Exhibition at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club. (Illus.) J.L.Propert. 


Constable’s Country, (I!lus.) C. L. Burns. 
Portfolio. 2s. 6d. 
“The Dutch Kitchen.” After Brekelenkam. 
“The Chess-Players.” After Frangois Fla- 
meng. 
“* A Fisherman’s Wife.” After David Artz. 


Recent Wall Papers. (Illus.) A. H. Church. 
Fine Arts in France.—VI. Historical Genre. 
P. G. Hamerton. 
A>t Journal. 1s. 6d. 


‘* Battledore and Shuttlecock.” 
Tadema 


The Clyde and the Western Highlands, (Illus.) 
I. R. Walker. 


After Alma 


A. W. Franks and Sidney Colvin. With Por- 


traits. J. F. Boyes. 
‘The Alps of New Zealand. (Illus.) M, Ross. 
Damask, Napery, and Needlework. (Illus.) 
Rosa C. Gill. 


The Royal Atoteney and the New Gallery. 
(Illus.) Claude Phillips. 
Art Amateur. May. 35 cents. 


Natonal Academy of Design. 
Annual Exhibition. Illus. 


An Art Student's Holidayin Europe. holland. 
II. Illus. M. R. Bradbury. 


Chicago Art Institute. Illus. E. Knaufft. 


China Painting and Tapestry Painting. Illus- 
Emma Haywood. 


Sixty-sixth 


“’Art. 2s. 
May 1. 
The Salon of 1891. Illus. L. Benedite. 
May 15. 


Abraham Bosse (continued). Illustrated. A. 
Valabréque. 


The French Painters in Water Colours and 
the French Pastellists. L, Brés. 


Antiquary. 
The Antiquary among the Pictures. 


Atalanta. 


The New English Art Club. 
Wright. 


Illus. Alan 


Contemporary Review. 
Holman Hunt's “May Day, Magdalen Tower.” 
Archdeacon Farrar, 
Cosmopolitan. 


Gustave Doré, Illus. Mary D. Wellcome. 


Fortnightly Review. 


Paris Salons of 1891. Mabel Robinson. 


Macmillan. : 
Frederick Walker, Julia Cartwright. 


Month. 
English Art in 1891. ©. Goldie. 





| 


| 
| 


Magazine of Art.—Mr. Spielmann continues his notice of the Academy. 
This year’s show is not so striking as usual, he thinks, but there are some 
works in it which stick strangely in the mind, and which, the more they 
are thought of, give increased food for reflection and enjoyment. This 
characteristic he takes as a sure sign of fine qualities in a picture, sup- 
posing the taste of the thinker to be chaste and educated ; and the pictures 
which thus stand out strongly in the memory he regards as the ‘‘ Pictures 
of the Year.” The great popular success of the year, which he then goes 
on to describe, is Mr. Fildes’s picture of ‘‘The Doctor ”—intensely 
dramatic, novel in subject, and admirable alike in composition and tech- 
nique. Among the other most notable pictures—not including those by the 
President—are Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘* Ulysses,” Mr. Swem’s “ African 
Panthers,” Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ La Carmencita,” "M. Van Beers’s “ Portrait. of 
a Gentleman,” Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘ Portrait of Sir Andrew Walker,” and 
Sir J. E. Millais’s ‘‘ Lingering Autumn.” The New Gallery is also noticed at 
some length, Mr. Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem ” coming in for special 
criticism. Says Mr. Spielmann :— 


It would be idle to require of the master precisely what he cannot give— 
religious fervour of the more usual and obvious type—but we may claim in the 
rendering of a subject of the highest import at least a certain intensity of mys- 
ticism, some genuine originality of vision which should renew a great, but, in the 
art of the old masters, over-familiar, theme. The mise-en-scéne is here original 
enough, for the Adoration passes in a flowery green landscape of northern type, 
near a bower of roses and delicate blossoms, depicted with all loving care and 
minuteness. In the midst sits the listless Virgin, holding a disproportioned and 
inexpressive infant Saviour, while over them cn one side bends the St. Joseph, an 
austere noble type ; on the other approach the gigantic, splendidly-robed figures 
of the three Wise Men, who appear languidly curious, rather than magnetically 
attracted by the Divine presence which they revere. 


Portfolio.—There is an interesting article on ‘‘ Wall Papers” by A. H. 
Church, illustrated with designs by Walter Crane, G. R. Kennerley, and 
G. F. Bodley. Mr. Hamerton’s paper on ‘‘ Historical Genre in France ” 
is for the most part an able critical study of Francois Flameng and his 
work. 

Among the articles on art subjects to be found in the other magazines, 
Archdeacon Farrar’s note on Holman Hunt's ‘‘ May Day, Magdalen Tower,” 
is perhaps the most interesting :— 


The noble work which Mr. Holman Hunt is now exhibiting, though it might 
seem less directly religious than those which were devoted to the illustration of 
great thoughts and scenes of Holy Scripture, is in reality a religious picture, and 
that in the highest sense. And in the element of simple loveliness the artist has 
never surpassed this last and enchanting production of his artistic imagination. 
ear Its glory is its exceeding manliness and naturalness, its resolute 
exclusion of all namby-pamby estheticism. There is not a touch of false 
sentiment about it. Its elements of beauty are undegraded by a single taint of 
morbid ecclesiasticism, and the whole effect of the picture is healthy and 
ennobling. 


In the Cosmopolitan (New York), Miss Mary D. Wellcome reviews at 
considerable length the work of Gustave Doré, under the title of ‘‘A 
Remarkable Artist.” Miss Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady) has an 
article on Frederick Walker in Macmillan, and in Atalanta we have a 
notice of the New English Art Club and its current Exhibition, the sixth 
annual show of the club. The Month tries to give ‘‘a general and 
unbiassed appreciation of contemporary English Art.” The Antiquary 
also notices the pictures of the year. With regard to sacred art, disap- 
pointment, it says, again reasserts itself at Burlington House. The 
New Gallery, on the other hand, is worthy, not of one, but of many visits, if 
only for Mr. Burne-Jones’s “Star of Betheleiem.” ‘‘It is the great 
picture of a great man.” Mr. Spielmann sees it differently. 
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THE MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal. 24. 
Music at the May Meetings. 
Tran: criptious and Arrangements for Organ. 
Music at Lyndhurst Road Congregational 

Church, Ham > 

Music in the Scottish Churches. 
Natural Aptitude. 
The Hymn-Tune asa Vehicle for Modulation. 


Musical Age. (2d.) 
Tue Stuay of Various Instruments. Robert 


Machardy. 
Mr. John Wrigley, R.A.M. Arthur Pearson. 
R ading Verse (Hinsson Elocution). Oliver 


looper. 
Old and New Violins, 


Church Musician. (2d.) 
Eccicsiastical Counterpoint. Dr. F. J. Karn. 
On Form, 
Ou Tetrachords and Hexachords. 
Clergy, Organists, and Choirmasters: their 
Relative Positions. 


Musical Record. (2d.) 

Mr. Joseph Bennett versus Robert Franz. 
Ebenezer Prout. 

Clementi as a Pianist) and Composer. Herr 
Niecks. 

The Pianoforte Teacher. Herr Pauer. 

7. Na.ional Sonatina—Ireland.” Herr 

‘auer. 


” The Strad. (2d. 


) 
The Neapolitaa Schosl of Violin-making. 


R. H. epee. 
How to Make a Violin. John Bradhouse. 
ag ed Hadduck. Bivgraphy and Por- 
t. 


Magazine of Music. (64.) 

Tue College of Urganists. 
. W. C. Lee, Bandmaster 4th Dragoon 
Guards. Two Portraits. 

K. H. Turpin. Biegraphy and Portrait. 

The Music of the Passion Piay. (Il'us.) 

Loewe’s Ballads, and their piace in Musical 
History. 

Beethoven’s Eiohth Symphony. 

In Memoriam Mc za:t. 

Music—Festal March for Organ (Brewer); 
Extracts feom Mozart. 


Musical Times. (4d.) 

Additional Accompaniments to Handel. W. 
H. Cummings. 

First Performances — Hayda’s ‘ Creation.” 

. G, Edwards. 

Music and Dumb Show. 
“Tunes.” 

Music—Anthem, “ The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
Herbert W. Wareing. 


Musical Herald. (2d.) 

Henry Russell. Biograpby and Portrait. 

A Pupil of Miss G'over (Mrs. Aldous). 

Montem Smith. Biography aud Portrait. 

French Rights ard British Wrongs (Perform- 
ing Right- of Mus:cal Works). 

Music— Old Sussex Song, “In Thorny 
Woods. 


Musical Opinion. (2d.) 

Some Less-known Works of Schubert (specially 
the Songs). R. H. Legge. 

« Modulation. Dr. Henry Hi'es. 

Johannes Brahms. William Sewell. 

Making of Sound in Organ and Orchestra. 
Hermann Smith. 

What is Genius ? 

The Slide Trombone, Arthur A. Clappe. 


Tue Musical Herald will have a surprise for the public, who insist on 
believing that Mr. Henry Russell is dead. In the Jubilee year, 1887, when Mr. 
Russell pudlished “ Our Empress Queen,” a song in honour of Her Majesty, 
the music-seller who brought out the song was inundated with letters of 
protest. Henry Russell, said the writers of these letters, had been dead 
many years ; the idea of his writing a song was preposterous. The portrait 
and the pleasant reminiscences published in the Herald article show that 
the composer of “ Cheer, boys, cheer,” which the Daily Telegraph once called 
“the anthem of optimism,” is indeed very much alive. Mr. Russell's 
fecundity as a song-writer has been prodigious, the number of his 
songs, according to himself, running to eight hundred! Among the most 
successful of his productions was “The Maniac,” which he wrote at a 
time of public excitement about the abuses of private lunatic asylums, 
and which must have contributed to hasten the legislation on the subject 
which followed. Stories regarding the origin of famous songs are seldom 
true, but here is one that Mr. Russell vouches for. In the year 1832 he was 
staying with his friend, General George Morris, at Astor House. ‘“ We pro- 
posed a drive up the Bloomingdale Road, during which the following 
incident occurred. Turning up by a sequestered spot in the midst of an 
anvenue of trees, suddenly the General turned deadly pale, and, alighting 
from the buggy, he cried, ‘There stands my old homestead where I was 
born.’ A moment after this I saw him running across the field to a wood- 
man, who was in the act of felling a tree. Grasping the man’s arm with 
an expression of agony, he cried, ‘ Hold, woodman ; under tiis tree were 
the. days of my youth passed. Oh! epare the tree!’ In consideration 
of a couple of f so-sced the man <desisted from further harming the 
tree. The incident being of such a romantic nature, it induced 
me to ask him the cause of his anxiety. This he expressed 
in most pathetic language, and I subsequently proposed that a song should 
be written and entitled ‘ Woodman, spare that tree.’ Three days afterwards 
I received the poetry, and composed the music for it, singing it throughout 
the United States.” Mr. Russell's songs have always been popular in 
the army and navy. “Cheer, boys, cheer,” was sung by the Guards as they 
started for the Crimea. It is the only air played by the regimental drum and 
fife band when a regiment goes away. In 1889 the Royal Marines, by order 
of the Admiralty, adopted as their own special march, to be played in all 
parts of the world, the song “ A life on the ocean wave.” Mr. Russell seems 
to have gained his competency more by singing than by composing songs. 
The publishers of “Cheer, boys, cheers,” realised a fortune by the song, and 
presented the composer with £10 as conscience money ! 

Fhe Noneconformisé Musical Journal complains of the scant attention 
paid to the subject of church music at the May meetings. Since 1846, we 
are told, only three papers relating to the service of praise have been read 
before the Congregational Union ; and while almost every other topic within 
the range of Congregationalism has been discussed since the date of the last 
musical paper, music is still kept in the background. The Baptist Union is 
even more open to criticism on this score, for a list of papers read since 1863 
does not show one touching directly on worship-music. 

The battle of additional accompaniments to Handel still rages. There is 
a clever caricature in the Musical Herald, in which the leading disputants 
are humorously depicted. Mr. W. H. Cumming now takes the field, and in 
the Musieal Times declares himself against the Franz additions to “The. 
Messiah” defended by Mr.Prout. Mr. Cummingsis concerned about the indirect 
attack on Sir Michael Costa. The latter, he observes, ‘‘did more than any 
conductor of the present century to secure first-rate performances of the 
numerous Handel masterpieces given by the Sacred Harmonic Society.” On 
the same subject Mr. Prout has again the leading place in the Monthly 
Musical Record. His article, which extends to five pages, is mainly an 
answer to Mr. Bennett’s of last month. 

In the Magazine of Music a pretty illustration is given of the west end 
of Oberammergau parish church, showing the present organ case, inside 
which a new instrument is to be placed. The £800 needful for the instru- 
ment has, it appears, been nearly raised. 









“HOW JO SEE JHE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION.” 


Ha @HIS is the title of a twopenny handbook which I 
T published last month to the great show of London 
this year, which is being held in the grounds of 

Chelsea Hospital. It is a wonderful collection of 
everything which is calculated to interest the most casual 
sightseer in the naval glories of our race. The following 
are the sixteen most popular features of the exhibition :— 


1. The Model of the Victory, with Death Group in the 
Cockpit. 
2. The Panorama of the Battle of Trafalgar. 
3. The Picture of the Death of Nelson and Battle of 
Trafalgar, 
4. The Relics of Nelson. 
. The Model of Eddystone Lighthouse. 
. The Arctic Exhibits—Relics and Group. 
. The Oil Paintings, Water-Colours, and Engravings. 
. The Iceberg Grotto, with Jnvestigator in Ice Pack. 
. The Armstrong Gallery, with H.MS. Victoria and the 
110-ton Gun. 
10. The Pavilions of the P. and O. and Thames Iron 
Company, etc. 
11. The Maxim Gun Kiosk, Firing at Five o'clock. 
12. The Diving Tank in the Camperdown Gallery. 
at Work Twice Daily. 
13. Torpedoes in the Camperdown Gallery. 
. The Mimic Naval War on the Lake. 
5. The Fireworks. 
. Clayden’s Ocean Current Models. 


Of these the model of the Victory as she went into 
action at Trafalgar is unquestionably the first and the 
greatest. 

Apart from the historic associations of many of the 
exhibits at the Exhibition, special interest attaches to the 
model of the Almirante Lynch in the Seppings Gallery, and 
to the Hotchkiss guns and torpedoes in the St. Vincent 
and Camperdown Galleries, owing to the part which they 
played in the recent naval operations off the Chilian coast. 
The Almirante Lynch, a torpedo boat built by Messrs. 
Laird, blew up the Blanco Encalada on the 23rd of April. 
The story of that fight has formed one of the most thrilling 
items of foreign intelligence published in the papers last 
month. 

The Blanco Encalada, when anchored in the harbour 
of Caldera, before she could get up steam or free herself 
from her moorings, was assaulted by moonlight on the 
morning of the 23rd April by the Almirante Lynch and the 
Almirante Condell. : 

The alarm was immediately sounded, and the crew and 
officers took up their positions to repel the attack. ‘The 
Condell came bow on, and as soon as it was within 
range fired torpedoes, which, however, missed their mark. 
At the same time the torpedo boats opened fire with their 
Hotchkiss gun. The Hnealada answered, but, owing to 
her disabled condition, could not do much damage, and 
the Lynch manceuvred so quickly she was difficult 
to hit. She soon fired another torpedo, which, like 
the others, missed, going one hundred yards astern. In this 
manner the insurgent sailors fought with all the energy of 
which they were capable, being fully alive to their terrible 
danger. Every shot at the smaller Government boats was 
carefully aimed, but the steel armour of the torpedo vessels 
turned aside the shot and shell. The Condell fired two more 
torpedoes, but both went wide of the mark, In return the 
Blanco Encalada landed a shell from one of her heaviest 
guns on to the deck of the Condell, killing four men and 
shattering her rear smoke-stack. On the starboard side the 
Almirante Lynch was busy with her Hotchkiss gua, which 
tore the rigging of the Blanco Encalada into tatters, smashed 
her boats, and p!ayed havoc with her upper works. The dead 
and wounded lay vpon the Hnrealada’s decks, which were 
Slippery with blood. Her saiiors foaght bravely, and though 


Diver 


the Zynch sent two more torpedoes in her direction, the ex- 
plosives went wide of their mark. Altogether, the Lyncl 
ejected four torpedoes at the Hncalada without effect. 

The officers of the Lynch now determined to make a 
supreme effort. Her flag was run upto the peak, and her 
Hotchkiss gun became silent. She worked round until she 
was bow on to the starboard side of the Hncalada, and then 
there was a swish from the tube in the Zynch’s ram. The 
Lncalada got her search lights on the approaching missile, 
as she had on the other four, and her gunners poured a 
leaden rain on to it for the purpose of sinking it. Tais time, 
however, the aim of the torpedo was true, and the storm 
of shot from the Hacalada failed to destroy. The steel 
torpedo net also failed to divert the messenger of destruction, 
so sudden and unexpected was the attack. The torpedo 
struck the Hncalada just abaft the foremast, and a deafening 
explosion followed. A huge hole yawned in her’starboard 
side, extending below the water line, and the ironclad 
quickly filled. Terror reigned on board the doomed iron- 
clad, and the men scrambled into the boats, hanging 
upon the rear davits, which were the only ones that had not 
been destroyed by the fire of the 0’ Higgins’s guns. Both 
the Condell and the Lynch now opened fire from the 
Hotchkiss guns, and scores of men were killed while 
attempting to escape. Many of the sailors sprang into the 
water, only to meet death by drowning or by being eaten by 
sharks, with which the bay abounds. The ironclad quickly 
settled, and with a sudden lurch went down in less than 
three minutes, with her officers and crew. 

The story of this grim death struggle between the iron- 
clad and the torpedo boat will take many visitors to the 
Exhibition at Chelsea. But apart from that passing interest. 
it will be popular. For as I remark in my little book, 
the Royal Naval Exhibition is a great memento of the 
glories of the English-speaking race : a magnificent collection 
of the finger posts of a history which for a thousand years 
has added lustre to the annals of mankind, and, therefore, 
a great incentive to the men of the present generation to 
imitate, and even to emulate, their great forefathers. 

** But now, behold, 

In the quick forge and working house of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens’ 
to visit the Exhibition, every court of which bears the name: 
of some great sea-captain, who in the brave days of yore 
stood warden of the seas, once a barrier against our foes, now 
the familiar highway to the world-scattered settlements of 
our children. ‘fhe Exhibition is indeed a great temple reared 
to the memory of the heroes of our Imperial domain; and in 
that temple the innermost shrine is that dimly-lighted cock- 
pit of the téctory, where England's greatest sea-king expired 
with the watchword of duty upon his lips. 

Nelson, indeed, may be regarded as the tutelary genius of 
the Exhibition. His presence permeates every gallery, his 
relics are the centre of interest in every col'ection, and his 
famous signal on the morning of Trafalgar confronts us 
everywhere. The Exhibition itself is in one sense but a 
tangible object lesson, set forth in material shape before 
the eyes of all men, of the stern but confident reminder, 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” 

It is well to be summoned ia the midst of the busy pre- 
occupations of the latter day into the preseuce-chamber of 
the man who seemed to Wordsworth the type of the ideal 
hero—the perfect Englishman who represented the English 
character at its height. Gordon in defeat was not less great 
than Nelson in victory, but to each the accident of success 
or failure had almost as little to do as the fact that one 
fought on land and the other on sea. 

Each lived and fought and died not for himself alone, but 
for England. And the supreme gain of the Exhibition, to 
all who pay even the most casual visit, is the same great 
thought which was borne into Browning’s heart as he mused 
over the heaving waters of Trafalgar Bay — 

‘Here and here did England help me: 
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How can I help England, say ? 





“a AT THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 
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COMMODORE NELSON BOARDING THE SAN NICOLAS AT THE BATTLE OF ST. VINCENT. 
F om the painting by Frank Baden-Powell, in the Blake Gallery, Naval Exhibition. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL. 


MEssrks. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. The Duchess of 
Marlborough. Lady Isabella Keane, Lady 
Heathcote. Misses Savill Clarke. Sir F. 
Knollys. 


NAVAL, MILITARY, AND POLITICAL. 
RUssELL AND Sons, BAKER STEET, 


Colonel Howard Vineent, M.P. T. Earp, M.P. 
Captain Keppel. Admiral Haldanes. Admiral 
Jenkins. Admiral Mayne. Admiral Saumarez. 
Admiral Hornby. Admiral Sir John Hay. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, REGENT STREET. 


Miss Elizabeth Robins, Hight excellent portraits of Miss 
Robins as ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” as acted at the Vaudeville Theatre last 
month. Large platinotype panel, taken daring the last act. 


Miss Marian Lee. As “Mrs Elsted” in Henrick Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler.” Eight positions. Excellent likenesses. 


Messrs. NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Master Jean Gerardy. ‘Two portraits of the young 
’cellist taken after his last performance at the Crystal Palace. Two 
positions, one taken with insurument, the other head and 


shoulders. Full face. 


Mr. ALFRED ELLIS, UPPER BAKER STREET. 


The Chevalier Scovel. Three photographs of the new 
American tenor. Head and sboulders, fall face. Walking dress. 
Three-quart-r length, full face; and in theatrical costume, three- 


quarter length, full face. 


Mr. J. F.O’Mara, Two photographs. 
Full and side face. 


Mdlle. Jane May, Five admirable portraits in ordinary 
—— cress of the lady now acting Pierrot in ‘‘ L’Enfant 
rodigue,” 


Miss Alma Stanley. Five photographs taken in various 


positions. 

Miss Gertrude (Kingston. Head and 
shoulders. Side face. 

Lady Monckton. Taken in “The Idler.” Two positions. 
One standing in walking costume, the other head and shoulders, 
evening dress. 

Miss Marian Terry. Taken in “The Idler.” Two 
positions. One sitting down and sewing, the other standing, 
evening dress. 


Miss Marian Terry and Mr. George Grossmith. 
Two groups. Taken frcm scenes in “ The Idle 


Head and shoulders. 


Two portraits. 


Mr. George Alexander and Lady, Monckton, Two 
groups. Taken from scenes in ‘ Tae Idler. 
Mr. Nuteombe Gould and Miss Kingston. Two 


groups. Taken from ‘‘ The Idler.’ 


LITERARY. 
' Megssrs, RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 
Lady Colin Campbell. 


Miss Jane Middlemas. 
Miss Jean Ingelow. 


OF THE. MONTH. 


LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Misty Morning on the Ogwen. A 12 in. by 10 ip 
photograph, full of exquisite effects of light and shade. In order to 
obtain these effects the artist, Mr. John Vicars, of Upper Bangor,. 
had to take the picture in the early morning light, 6.15 am. The 
negative has not been “‘touched,” neither has the print been 
“ dodged.” 


From the STEREOSCOPIC CoMPANY eight fine views oL 
London :— 


The Chapel Royal. Formerly the Banquetting Hall, 
Whitehall, from whose centre window was built out the scaffold on 
which Charles I. was beheaded. 


View of Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop. 


Two Views of The Old George Inn, High Street, Borou gh 
To illustrate the quaint architecture of the buildings of Old 
London. 


Bow Chureh, Cheapside. 


The Temple Chureh. One of the three London churches 
built by the Knights Templars. 


Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield. 


We have also received from Mr. R. Welch, the publisher of 
“ Welch’s Irish Views,” eight full-page golfing views taken 
on the golf links at Newcastle, Co. Down, during the matches 
played by the members of the Royal Belfast and Co. Down 
Golf Clubs, and, among other golfing views,}**In Trouble,” 
‘The Promised Land,” ‘‘ Driving for Deception,” 
and ** Well Over,” also several groups of ladies playing, 
all admirable as examples of photographic art-and grouping. 


Part 21 of the Cabinet Portrait Gallery, photographed 
by Messrs. Ward and Downey, published by Messrs. Cassel) 
and Co, contains the following cabinet portraits: Mr. 
Michael Davitt, Mrs. Kendal, and Sir Christopher Teesdale. 


The first number of The Photo-American Review 
opens well with twenty-four illustrated articles. Price 1s. 


Our specimen of the photographs of the month reaches 
me from Australia. Mr. J. Hubert Newman, of 12, Oxford 
Street, Hyde Park, Sydney—how English the address—sends 
me from New South Wales the group of six Australasian 
Prime Ministers, which I reproduce on the opposite page. He 
also forwards me excellent photographs of.the forty-nine 
delegates and clerks who composed the recent Convention of 
Federation, a valuable collection, comprising as it does more 
than half of the ablest statesmen in Australia. I have also 
received portraits of Sir Henry Parkes, Sir John Robertson, 
K.C.M.G., and Dr. Macartney, Dean of Melbourne, and some 
studies of colonial settlers, from Messrs. Herbert, of Sydney. 
I rejoice to be able to include the work of Colonial photo- 
graphers in our monthly list, and shall be glad to hear from 
time to time from the representatives of photographic art in 


all parts of the English-speaking world. 
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iy iF Mali Art Extra” has long bec 1 one of 
3 of the year, containing, as it does, in 
. Lorm, reproductions as faithful as pro- 
“)  vess printing will permit of the leading pictures 
that are shown in the Academy, the New 
Gallery, and other galleries each spring. There are many 
pictures of varying nor of excellence, but one alone has 
succeeded in stirring the depths of polemical and historical 
controversy. This picture is Mr. Calderon’s “St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary,” which we are permitted to reproduce from 
the “ Pali Mall Extra.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
June, thus describes the picture round which so much 
controversy has raged :— . 

Those who have seen Mr. Calderon’s picture representing 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary’s great act of renunciation can 
surely never torget the terrible scene depicted. Light 
streams into a dark chapel from a narrow window behind an 
image of the crucified Christ, and falls on the shoulders of 
the Queen, who, having laid aside her garments in token 
of absolute abnegation of parents, children, friends, and 
everthing else that endears itself in this world to our human 
nature, kneels clinging to the altar, her dainty head bowed 
low between her outstretched arms. Behind her, ill defined 
in the gloom of which he seems an embodied part, stands 
Conrad of Marburg, who devised and imposed this mortal 
sacrifice. Altogether the piece is one of unutterable 
anguish, only to be endured in virtue of unfaltering faith in 
the wickedness of the world, and the sure reward for those 
who have fortitude to cast away the good things of this life. 





The passage upon which the artist has based the 
representation of this famous historical scene is thus 
translated into English by the Jesuit Father Clarke 
rom Dietrich’s “ Life of St. Elizabeth :— 


During Passion-tide, the handmaid of Christ (St. Eliza- 
beth) was in a certain town belonging to her, in which 
there dwelt the Brothers Minors, whom she had placed 
there. But on Good Friday, when the altars were all bare 
in honour of the Mystery and in memory of the Saviour 
hanging bare for us upon the bare cross, in presence of 
Master Conrad and some of the aforesaid brothers, she laid 
her sacred hands in a certain chapel upon the bare altar, 
and renounced her own will, her parents, children, and 
relations, and all such pomps in imitation of Christ; and 
she altogether despoiled and stripped herself bare, that thus 
stripped bare she might follow with steps of poverty and 
charity, Him who had stripped Himself bare. And when 
she also wished to give up all her possessions the pious 
and prudent Master Conrad held her back from doing so; 
wishing that from these which she could hold by way of 
dowry, her husband’s debts should be paid, and she should 
give alms to the poor 

Father Clarke, speaking on this occasion on behalf of the 
Catholic world at large, is furious at such a representation 
of Dietrich’s phrase. He says :— 

The meaning of the words “se exuit et nudavit ” obviously 
refers to St. Elizaheth’s complete renunciation of her own 
will, parents, children, and relations mentioned in the pte- 
vious clause, and are therefore metaphorical ; while the words 
that follow “ut et nuda et nudum paupertatis et charitatis 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 


gressibus (Christum) sequeretur” are still more clearly the 
language of metaphor. Mr. Calderon has painted a picture 
which is grossly insulting to a Queen and a saint, represent- 
ing her, as it does, as guilty of an act of indecency from which 
any woman of ordinary modesty would shrink in -disgust. 
He has, moreover, outraged the religious feelings of the whole 
Catholic body, and of all who know and admire the piety and 
charity of St. Elizabeth. He has been guilty of an historical 
blunder and of a cruel calumny on Conrad of Marburg, the 
spiritual adviser of the saint, a man of high virtue and spot- 
less reputation, and now he seeks to excuse himself by a 
quotation that any intelligent schoolboy can see does not 
bear the sense that he attributes to it. 

On the publication of this letter a storm broke loose 
which raged for nearly a fortnight in the columns of the 
Times. It must be admitted that to a certain extent 


° WP . ve ; 2 ‘4 ; 
Father Clarke gave himself away by his eulogy of Conrad 


of Marburg. Professor Huxley, whose portrait, by the 
Hon. John Collier, is one of the conspicuous pictures of 
the year, rushed into the arena, in order to exhibit before 
an astonished world the kind of man whom Father Clarke 
considered to be of “ high virtue and spotless reputation.” 
Prof. Huxley, while waiving any desire to explain what 
auda and nudum signify in medieval Latin, proceeds as 
follows :— 
. I take it that no ambiguity obscures the following words :— 
usque ad camisiam spoliatz bene sunt verberatze” (“ stripped 
totheir shifts they were well whipped”). However, this was the 
penance which that “ man of high virtue and spotless reputa- 
tion,” Conrad of Marburg, thought fit to inflict on Elizabeth 
and her maids, thereby shocking the obtuse sense of decency 


(Hon. John Collier, 


of his contemporaries, as much as he outraged their sense of 
justice by the hideous brutality of his proceedings as a witch- 
finder and inguisitor. It, was of this ‘‘ man of high virtue 
and spotless reputation” that the Archbishop of Mainz wrote 
to the Pope, ‘He believed every false witness, refused legal 
defence to every one, however noble ; the accused was obliged to 
confess that he was a heretic, that he had touched a toad, 
or kissed some naked man or monster.” If the unfortunate 
wretch who fell into his hands protested his innocence, he 
was immediately burned. 

Other disputants hastened to supply further material for 
forming an estimate of Conrad of Marburg’s character. 
Among these, we had the following quotation from 
Mosheim :— 

Conrad of Marburg, the first German inquisitor, who de- 
rived his commission from Gregory IX., was one of the 
many victims that were sacrificed on this occasion to th¢ 
vengeance of the public, which his incredible barbarities hac 
raised to a dreadful degree of vehemence and fury. The 
Abbé Fleury acknowledges the brutal barbarity of this un- 
relenting inquisitor, who, under the pretext of heresy, not 
only committed to the flames a prodigious number of nobles, 
clerks, monks, hermits, and lay persons of all ranks, but, 
moreover, caused them to be put to death on the very day 
when they were accused, without appeal. 

To which Karl Blind adds the following extract from 
Wirth :— 

After having stated that “ that malignant fanatic, the predi- 
cant monk, Konrad of Marburg, had gone so far in his brutality 
as to strike the pious Princess (St. Elizabeth) in the face, 
and to scourge her until the blood ran,” Dr. Wirth goes on :— 
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Having received full powers from Pope Gregory IX. for 
the conversion and punishment of the “ heretics,” Konrad 
began a truly insane persecution of liberal-minded persons. 
Accompanied by two assistants, he traversed Germany in 
vaiious directions for the purpose of 
spying out heretics everywhere. . . 
If one who had been accused asserted his 
innocence, he was at once, without a 
defence being allowed, condemned to be 
burnt on the stake: and the sentence 
was immediately carried out on the spot, 
no right of appeal being granted. Ac- 
cusation, examination, sentence, and 
execution all occurred on one and the 
same day. Those only saved their life 
who made preposterous admissions and 
at the same time denounced others as 
he-etics. In this manner the fanatic 
priest raged in Erfurt, Strassburg, 
Leiden, and .other towns; numberless 
victims were slaughtered; and as the 
first attempts against the lower classes 
were so successful, the heretic-hunter 
began venturing upon attacks against 
men of higher rank. 
Prof. Huxley then returned to the 
fray, declaring that :— 
According to my authority, the vir- 
tuous Conrad, not content with occa- 
sionally boxing the Landgravine'’s ears, 
proceeded to more effectual methcds of 
mortifying his penitent’s flesh. 
Under the director’s personal superin- 
tendence, a sturdy brother scourged 
the poor woman’s “bare back,” while 
Conrad furnished an accompaniment to 
the performance by singing the Miserere. 


Dr. Abbott seized the opportunity 
in order to have a passing fling at 
Cardinal Newman. Father Clarke, 
after all this, stoutly maintains that 
Conrad was “a man of high virtue and 
stainless reputation,” which leads Mr. 
Karl Blind to remark :— 


A member of the Society of Jesus is, 
of course, perfectly consistent in de- 
scribing Konrad of Marburg as “a man 
of high virtue and of spotless reputation.” 
It is very instructive, however, to see 
such sentiments publicly uttered-in our 
days. True, it is not so very many years 
ago that Louis Veuillot, in France, de- 
clared, in regard to Huss and Luther, 
that “the only pity was that Huss was 
burned so late, and Luther not at all.” 
Several notable Papal and Episcopal 
sayings on the recent occasion of the 
Giordano Bruno celebration were quite 
in the same style. Perchance some 
Englishman may reflect as to what 
would happen to the cause of religious 
freedom if the Romanist hierarchy and 
its associate, or rather master, the 
Fraternity of Loyola, had a sepazate 
Parliament and an Executive at their 
command within what at present is, 
fortunately, still the United Kingdom. 


With this extract I will close the notice of a curious 
controversy which is thoroughly typical in many things, but 
in nothing so much as in this, that the discussion of a paint- 
ing describing an episode in the Middle Ages should be 
wound up by a blow at Home Rule. As all roads lead to 
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Rome, so controversy in the present day leads to the 
question whether or not Ireland has to manage her own 
local affairs in a subordinate statutory Paclament in 
College Green. 





CHRIST AND THE MAGDALENE. A, Hacker. 


The only other picture which I reproauce is Mr. A. 
Hacker’s “Christ and the Magdalene.” Mr. Tucker 
might have served as the model for Christ, The 
artist might have gone to Oberammergau with ad- 
vantage. 
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THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE “*REVIEW OF REVIEWS ” OFFICE. 


HAVE great reason to be satisfied with the reception accorded by the Press to “ Our ANNUAL” (PERIODICALS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS). 
In this two-shilling volume the Press recognises a key to the periodical literature of 1890 which has 
hitherto been lacking. It is a great mistake to imagine that it is only an Index to the Review or Reviews, 
It is much more than that. It is an Index to all the more important articles published in the English language, here 
or in America, in the twelve months. In time no public library will be without it. The Index to Photographs aiso is 
quite unique, and only requires to be known to be regarded as indispensable by every collecter and every amateur 
photographer, as well as by all those in the trade. I append a few—a very few—of the notices of the “ Annual ” ;— 


The Pall Ma!l Gazette, May 13: A compilation for The British Weekly, May 14: Mr. Stead’s “ Annual Index 


which thanks are due by all librarians, searchers, and 
students. 

The Star, May 15: The Index is a useful work of refer- 
ence, as it contains a complete list of the articles which 
have appeared during the ycar in all the leading periodicals 
of the world. 

The Evening News and Post, May 4: It is a most useful 
reference book for busy workers. 

The Rock, May 15: An enormous amount of labour has 
been expended on “The Annual Index of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEws.” The great feature is, of course, the Index to the 
Periodicals of the year, which comprises both subjects and 
the names of writers, and occupies about sixty three-column 
pages in the smallest readable type, followed by an index 
of the most important of the world’s photographs. Another 
section is as readable as a book. As a work of 
reference absolutely indispensable ‘to thinker, writer, 
and speaker, the Index will elbow a place for itself on 
a book-shelf which shows no vacancy, and its life of ups and 
downs will speedily suggest a more durable binding than can 
be looked for, at first hand, in a volume of its kind published 
at the low price of two shillings. 

Black and White, May 23: “The Annual Index of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” which has just been published, is an 
admirable compilation for the specialist. Every article 
published in the magazines and reviews for the past year is 
indexed under its subject-title, so that the book forms a 
complete record of contemporary essay-writing. The depart- 
ment of art is particularly well treated. 








of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS” is a most excellent and useful 
publication. It is much more than it professes. It con- 
tains an admirable history of English periodicals, which 
we have found very accurate and useful. . . . The 
work as a whole is as accurate as it is interesting. 

Manchester Guardian, May 12: The Annual Index will 
be found useful apart from its relation to the periodical for 
which it was chiefly compiled. 

Scotsman, May 11: Encouraged by the success which had 
attended the REVIEW or REvixuws, Mr. Stead has begun the 
issue of an Annual Index to his popularserial. The volume 
takes pretty much the form of an index to the periodicals 


|; and “standard” photographs of the past year. It likewise 
_ contains brief sketches of the character and seope of the 


many quarterlies and monthlies in this and other countries 
together with much information of a useful character, not 
otherwise readily accessible. 

Bradford Mercury, May 9: Magazine readers, politicians, 
newspaper men, and the like, will find the Index of great 
service. 

Northampton Herald, May 9: No reader of the Review or 
REVIEWS should be without a copy of the Annual Index to 
the year’s magazines and reviews, which cannot fail to be 
most useful. 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle, May 7: This is a new departure 
in literature, and a most valuable one. The work (a small 
quarto volume) has been carefully compiled, is beautifully 
printed ir. small though readable type, and the numerous 
illustrations are of a high class. : 


“ Periodicals and Photographs” is already in a second edition. 





THE POPE ON THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

The Pope’s Encyclical, which is noticed at some length in the current number of the Review, will form for years 
to come the most authoritative exposition of the views of the Holy See on the Question of the Day. I have, there- 
fore, decided to publish it in the convenient shilling quarto shape identical with “ The Passion Play as Played To-day,” 
together with a copiously illustrated edition of my “Letters from the Vatican,” which Messrs. Cassell published 
without illustrations at six shillings in 1890. I constantly receive letters from my readers asking me for my views 
about the Pope and the Catholic Church. My answer to these inquiries will be found at length in this book. 

Just before going to press I received a letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State Rampolla, informing me that 
the Holy Father has learned with satisfaction of my intention to republish his Encyclical, and conveying to me his 
thanks for the attention which I have given to the subject. 

_ Cardinal Manning, speaking of my “ Letters from the Vatican,” says :—“I read every word of those articles. I 
think Mr. Stead has in a wonderful way risen above all antecedents of his life, and disengaged himself from all the 
trammels which pervert a man’s judgment, and he has thereby been able to appreciate the power and future of the 
Catholic Church in its relation to the world far more clearly and truly than any public writer who is not Catholic.” 
The volume contains :— 


VIEWS OF 
St. PETER’s AND THE VATICAN. 
ROME FROM THE Popre’s WINDOWS. 
THe Forum. 
THe PALACE OF THE PROPAGANDA. 
THe AQUEDUCT IN THE CAMPAGNA. 
Tax Toms or St. CEKOILIA. 
THE MATTERHORN. 


His HoLriness THE Pope. Mer. Bocoatt. 

CaRDINAL RAMPOLLA. AROHBISHOP WALSH. 

CARDINAL MANNING. M. bE LAvVELYE. 

CaRDINAL PAaRoccui. MricHaryt Davitt. | 





PORTRAITS OF | 


CARDINAL GIBBONS. THE ComMTE DE Mun. 
CarDINaL LAVIGERIE. HERR WINDTHORST. 
Mar. JacoBint. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL ON THE CONDITION OF LABOUR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N. the evil May Day that witnessed the bloody 
suppression of a labour riot at Fourmies, an 
incident occurred which has impressed the 
imagination of Europe. The soldiers, after 

having been stoned for some time by an angry crowd, 
savagely demanding the release of their imprisoned 
brothers, had fired with their Lebel rifles right into the 
midst of the crowd. Nearly threescore men, women and 
children had fallen, some nerer to rise again, others 
to writhe in agony on the blood-stained pavement. 
The soldiers, bringing their magazine rifles once more to 
the shoulder, were prepared to fire another volley, when 
the curé of the parish, with his two vicars, ran between 
the muzzles of the guns and the mob of workers, crying, 
‘*Enough ! enough of victims!” For one moment— 
one terrible moment of suspense—it was doubtful 
whether the brave priests would share the fate that 
befel the Archbishov of Paris in front of the barricade 
Faubourg Saint Antoine in 1848. When that moment 
was over, it was seen that the intervention of the 
priests had sufficed to stay further bloodshed; the 
soldiers fired no more, and the mob dispersed silently 
and sullenly, carrying away their dead and caring for 
their wounded. The bravery of the Abbé Margerine 
extort-d praise even from the most inveterate haters 
of the Catholic Church in the French Chamber, and 
scoffing and cynical Radicals maintained that he richly 
deserved the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

What that Abbé did at Fourmies, the Pope wishes 


to do in Christendom at large. That is the meaning 
of his Encyclical. Looking out from his eyrie in the 
Vatican over the turmoil and tumult that rage in the 
camps of labour and capital, he issues from his seclusion 
and appeals to the conscience of the civilised world to 
stay the strife and re-establish social peace. His appear- 
ance is hailed with mingled feelings, but there is no 
doubt that if he could produce a momentary truce, such 
as that brought about by the good Abbé of Fourmies, 
there is no Orangeman or Freethinker who would not 
gladly acclaim him as the world’s benefactor. Whethet 
his Encyclical is likely to be as efficacious as the heroic 
action of the Abbé Margerine is a matter upon which it 
will be well not to be too sanguine. 

Heinrich Heine once wrote in his bitter, scoffing 
mood, that previous to the Revolution, “ Catholicism had 
lost all real importance. It still lay in wait in the 
recesses of the churches, crouching like a spider in 
its web, ready to spring precipitately from _ its 
retreat whenever it had a chance of seizing a child 
in its cradle or an old man in his coffin. It was 
only at these two periods of life—on arriving in the 
world and on quitting it—that a Frenchman fell into 
the hands of the Christian priest. ... Rome always 
desired to rule. When her legions fell, she cent dogmas 
into the provinces.” And now, when her distinctive 
dogmas are to most men of as little interest as the figure 
lessons on the slates of their school-days, she sends her 
Encyclical on the Social Question forth into the world to 
prove once more her right to a more real dominion than 
that of the cradle and the grave. Curiously enough, the 
Pope’s latest Encyclical bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the German-Jewish-Parisian-poet’s prescription. ‘‘I 
would strive, through the blessings of free political and 
industrial institutions, to bring about that reign of felicity.” 
Here in this Encyclical the Pope seeks to make 
matters better here below. We may have no continuing 
city in this planet, but it will last our time and our 
sons’ time also, and it therefore behoves us to do what 
we can to mend matters here and now. 

Heretofore the Catholic Church has relied chiefly 
upon its custody of the Keys of Heaven. In this 
Encyclical it bases its appeal to the world on its claims 
to help mankind here and now into a better social order. 
The Church, no longer able to keep itself afloat by 
using post-obits, now seeks to raise the wind by drawing 
bills, which fall out, not after the day of judgment, but 
it may be the day after to-morrow. This is much more 
serious business. Any one can draw bills on eternity. 
But it is only a man with substantial assets who can 
afford to issue notes payable on demand or at short 
notice. Hence, whatever may. be thought about the 
Pope’s Encyclical, its issue is an act and a proof of faith. 
This venerable ecclesiastic, it is evident, takes himself 
seriously. He is not content to accept the position of a 
‘‘three-hatted chimera,” or even of a dignified marionette 
in the great pantomime of life to which rude critics have 
unceremoniously consigned him. 
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THE Popr’s ENCYCLICAL ON 


The Encyclical deals, it is true, more with principles 
than with solutions, and it will bo dismissed in some 
quarters asa mere sermon of soun.ling commonplaces, 
signifying nothing. Those who thus airily dismiss the 
formal and emphatic deliverance of the Pope in this 
fashion are the blindest leaders of the blind. Even if 
the Encyclical contained nothing but its title, it would 
still be a portent of immense significance. That the 
Pope should consider that his business is with the Social 
Question is in itself a breaking down of the wall of 

rtition which many good men have reared up 

tween things social and things religious. What 
has the Church to do with strikes, with factory 
laws, with eight hours bilis, and the like? Are 
not these of the earth earthy, to be left by good 
Christian men to the care of politicians and trades 
unions, which the pious should not touch even with 
a forty-foot pole? To that questicn the Pope 
answers with a ‘‘ No,” which resounds throughout all 
lands to the uttermost ends of the earth. There is no 
such sounding-board as the canopy over the chair of 
St. Peter. The Roman system has a loud-sounding 
phonograph in connection with the Vatican in every 

ish church in Christendom, and the Encyclical on the 

ial Question will be read aloud in all languages to 
millions of worshippers in a hundred lands. 


The Social Question is primarily a question for the 
Church, that is the great declaration of the Encyclical ; 
and it is almost worth while having a Pope to have so 
true a word uttered in tones so loud and clear in the 
great whispering gallery of the worid. 


Of course we shall all interpret the Church in our own 
way. The Pope naturally thinks of his own section as if 
it were the whole, and in one respect he is right. It is 
the whole of the Church that he is responsible for. But 
the Church of Christ is infinitely wider than the Roman 
sect. It is composed of all those who in their heart 
love Christ in the person of the least of these His 
brethren, and who are willing to act together to help 
each other in the service of man. But among the 
innumerable sections of the vast whole of the Christian 
Church, no one occupies a higher seat or is responsible for 
a more numerous flock than the Pope. It is therefore a 
socio-religious fact of the first magnitude that he should 
have proclaimed the duty of the Church to address itself 
to the solution of the Social Question. The effect of his 
exhortation will probably be most felt, at all events at 
first, outside the Roman communion. 


For the Pope to issue an Encyclical on the Social 
Question is something like the adoption of a Social 
Democratic programme by the Tory leaders. Whatever 
happens, the more Liberal Churches cannot allow 
themselves to be outdone in humanitarian zeal and 
nec megan activity by the Pope of Rome. The more 

eartily they have abused the Scarlet Woman, the more 
scandalous will it seem to them to be outdone in the race 
of good works by the Roman Catholics. The Pope has 
now taken his great ‘‘leap in the dark.” Like General 
Booth, he is not contented with sticking to the preaching 
of the simple gospel, he must needs address himself to 
the practical consideration of the material wants of men. 
One by one, all the other Churches, even the Greek 
Orthodox, will follow suit. 


But, objects the sceptic, what does it amount to after 
all? Did not the Apostle James say all that and more 
also nineteen hundred years ago? Certainly he did, but it 
is surely no light matter if the truth so faithfully preached 

ds an equally faithful exponent in Leo XIII. 
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That is an apostolical succession against which no one 
would cavil, But the Pope is not a mere preacher or 
letter-writer. He is a general or commander of a great 
black-coated army of ecclesiastics all over the world. He 
reigns over the Empire of the Confessional, as England 
reigns over the Empire of the Sea. When he says that 
the Church ought to concern itself with the solution of 
the Social question, he practically asserts that every 
Catholic priest everywhere should do his uttermost to bring 
to bear the teachings of the Encyclical upon the com- 
munity in which he lives. This is the favourite doctrine 
of Mgr. Jacobini who, as Secretary of the Propaganda, 
has entirely shared the opinions of His Holiness. 





| 
} 





From a pho'o by} [De Federicis, Rome. 


MGR. JACOBINI. 


For political questions tend to become more and more 
social questions, and in all social questions the Pope 
tells us the influence of the Church is essential to 
their right solution. If, therefore, the Church stands 
apart from their consideration, she makes their right 
solution impossible. 


It is this which makes the Encyclical so serious. For 
it . eprives the Church forever more of the excuse of Cain. 
At present, when a strike or an agrarian revolt breaks 
out, there are many members of Christian Churches 
who shrug their shoulders, saying, ‘‘ It’s no affair of ours. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” “Yes,” replies the Pope, “you 
are your brother’s keeper, and his blood will I require at 
your hands.” Henceforth, whenever any social question 
disturbs the community, the Catholic priests will feel 
that they have failed in their duty if they have not in 
some way or other made their influence and their teach- 
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ings helpful to the solution of the problem. Is there an 
evil in the city, and the Church has not dealt with it? 
Then that Church has failed, and stands condemned. _ 

This will necessitate, as a natural corollary, the substi- 
tution in the colleges for training the priesthood of 
practical sociology for much of the speculative theology 
which at present wastes much of the student’s time. If 
every Maynooth student had a year’s smart drill in the 
science of modern agriculture, it would do more to 
remedy the evils of the Irish peasant than all the panaceas 
uf British statesmanship. The Catholic clergy, if they 
are to follow with effect the counsels of their chief, must 
henceforth know at least as much about councils of arbi- 
tration and conciliation as about the early councils of the 
Church, and know as much about trades unionism and 
factory legislation as about the Monophysite heresy 
or the Pelagian schism. It is no use proclaiming 
that the Church is the divinely appointed agent for 
healing the wounds in the social organism if those through 
whom she acts are not taught the laws which govern that 
organism. 

All this summed up means that the logical consequence 
of the Pope’s Encyclical is an absolute revolution in the 
whole attitude of the Catholic Church to modern society. 
The Church, as long as she concerned herself exclusively 
with the next life, could dogmatise as she pleased. But 
when, descending from the infinite expanse of the 
invisible eternity, she decides to stand as daysman 
between capital and labour, and to essay to solve 
the modern riddle of the Sphinx, then her preten- 
sions, be they never so arrogant, or prerogatives, 
be they never so lofty, stand her in small stead 
compared with those humble virtues of common sense, a 
knowledge of the facts, and the skill born of experience 
which enables you to apply them. Coleridge was a great 
philosopher and one of the first of English poets, but all 
his lore and all his genius availed him nothing when he 
tried to get his horse’s collar over its ears without 
turning it upside down. Nor did he succeed until a 
humble servant-maid lent him a hand. In dealing with 
most of the problems of the modern world, the Church 
will be very much in the position of Coleridge with his 
horse’s collar, and it will be well if it finds near 
at hand some homely teacher like his serving-maid. 
In the new arena into which the Pope would have the 
Church descend in order to demonstrate its divinely 
appointed gifts, apostolical succession is about as useful 
or as useless as it is in the steering of an Atlantic liner 
during the equinoctial gales, and orthodoxy, according to 
the Council of Trent, will amount to about as much or as 
little as an acquaintance with Cavendish on Whist or the 
mysteries of the Kabbala. The natural resu't of this 
new departure will be a breaking down of the barriers 
which sectarian theology has built up between Christians 
of different rites and creeds. When you are concerned 
solely upon hoisting an invisible soul into an impalpable 
heaven, you may without sense of shame or of guilt refis¢ 
the co-operation of all who do not see eye to eye with you 
about the Immaculate Conception or the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit. But when it comes to be a question of 
hauling a half-drowned donkey out of a mudhole in which 
it is in danger of suffocating, there is not a bigot in any 
of the Churches but would feel condemned before God 
and man if he let that donkey drown rather than take 
his place at the windlass side by side with a heretic and 
aschismatic. And the more the Church sticks to the 
outward and visible works of charity and philanthropy, the 
more anti-Christian will s2em to be the spirit of exclusion 
and excommunication which destroys Christian power by 
exaggerating the significance of Christian differences. 
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This result may be expected at least as much among 
the Christian sects which do not acknowledge the 
authority of the Pope as among the practisers of 
the Roman rite. For these Churches have yet to take 
the first step that is necessary to enable them to deal 
effectively with the Social Question. They have got to 
unite in order to create a sufliciently strong association. 
The Roman Church is strong enough in places where she 
reigns supreme because shz is united. The Protestant 
Churches are not strong enough because theyare disunited. 
One of the results of the Pope’s Encyclical ought to be a 
coming together of the Christian Churches to deal with 
those social problems which may be solved in unison but 
which must remain for ever insolvable so long as the 
various communions stand apart from each other. The 
Pope will give a lift to the Reunion of Christendom on 
far other than Papal lines. 

What a change has come over the whole aspect of 
Christendom since the century began! The modern 
spirit—of which Heine was the exponent—which was 
then in fierce feud with the Church, has ended by 
triumphing over its old adversary, and changing the stand- 
point from which it contemplates the affairs of men. This 
life is no longer merely the ante-chamber of eternity. 
We are no longer mere pilgrims through a wilderness to 
a heavenly city, which rises on the other side of the 
waters of the river of death. We have become, on the 
contrary, citizens of the kingdom of God on earth, 
charged with the duty of transforming the world 
and regenerating human society. ‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven.” The human 
spirit, which in the early ages, affrighted by the bestiality 
and cruelties of Imperial Rome, could find no resting-place 
even for its imagination on this side the grave, now sees 
the waters subside, that the tops of the mountains ap- 
pear, and lo, His Holiness, like the dove with the olive 
branch, stands with his Encyclical at the window of our 
social ark. 

Great as is the change which the Encyclical denotes 
from the point of view of the substitution of the utili- 
tarian for the ascetic conception of life, it is not 
greater than that which the Encyclical indicates in 
another direction. The disestablishment of the Pope 
has done him good. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Persecution and oppression have taught the Pope more 
than ages of pomp and power. Without being a revo- 
lutionary document, the Encyclical is instinct with 
sympathy for the labouring man, and it assures him the 
support of the Church in his struggle towards a more 
tolerable existence. In other words, instead of being the 
blackcoated gendarme of the oppressor, the Catholic 
Church is to become the tribune of the oppressed! How 
vast a change this implies it is difficult for us at first to 
realise. Read, however, in connection with this Ency- 
clical, the following passage from Napoleon’s views of 
religion as quoted by M. Taine :— 

As far as | am concerned, I do not see in Christianity the 
mystery of the incarnation, but the mystery of social order, 
the association of religion with paradise, an idea of equality 
which keeps the rich from being massacred by the poor. 
ao Society could not exist without an inequality of 
fortunes, and an inequality of fortunes without religion. A 
man dying of starvation alongside of one who is surfeited 
would not yield to this difference unless he had some 
authority which assured him that God so orders it, that there 
must be both poor and rich in the worid, but that in the 
future, and throughout eternity, the portion of each will be 
changed. 

That is the idea, expressed with the brutal frankness 
of a Nepoleon, which has made the very name of 
Christianity to stink in the nostrils of a whole generation 
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of Continental Liberals. Religion, in the eyes of men 
like Napoleon, was but a colossal fraud, by which the 
poor were to be deluded into acquiescing in the loss of all 
their worldly goods in return for endless assignats payable 
in heaven. The fraud being detected, the spiritual 
assignats shared in the discredit attaching to the purpose 
for which they were used. They are no longer negotiable, 
for now we see the Holy Father’s attempt to win back 
the world to the Christian faith by offering them the aid 
of the Church in their struggle for leisure, for indepeud- 
ence, and in short for a human life. 


‘*All privileged priesthoods,” said Heine, ‘* have 
associated with Czesar and his confederates for the 
oppression of the people. The result of this alliance is 
but to overthrow the religion of spiritualism. A portion 
of the priesthood already comprehend this, and in order 
to save religion they assume the pretence of renouncing 
the pernicious alliance, and seek to range themselves in 
our ranks by adopting our colours.” 


This effort Heine did not think was likely to succeed. 
‘* Humanity,” he said, ‘‘ yearnsafter more solid food than 
the symbolic blood and flesh of the Hucharist. Humanity 
smiles compassionately at the ideals of its youth, that 
have failed in realisation in spite of all its psinful 
attempts, and it grows manfully practical. Humanity 
in our day worships a system of earthly utility ; it has 
serious thoughts about establishing itself in citizen pros- 
perity, about a reasonably ordered household, about 
securing comfort for its old age.” 


And now, behold, the Holy Father, himself following in 
the wake of the modern spirit, becomes painfully practi- 
cal, and proclaims to the suifering souls of men that the 
Church alone can be trusted to help them to these ideals 
of matcrial prosperity. 


The Encyclical opens a door through which we 
may see a great vista of social transformation. The 
Pope has taken the first step. He has put his 
hand to the plough. Will he draw back? We 
shall see. If he presses forward, nothing daunted, 
he will not lack for followers. The Democratic Socialist 
of our day is too intent upon his ends to impose religious 
tests upon his comrades or upon his leader. If the 
Pope will help to attain, let us say, the one clear, specific 
gain for the world of English labour of an unmistakable 
Statutory right to one day's rest in seven, we shall all be 
the Pope’s men in that crusade, even if we should have 
to fight him the moment after the victory was gained. 
But of course the inclination to fight him would be much 
less after such a boon had been secured by his aid than 
it has been hitherto when his weapons for securing our 


- allegiance have been Smithfield fires, St. Bartholomew 


massacres, and the tortures of the Inquisition. 


Everything will depend upon how the lead, taken in 
the Encyclical, is followed up. It will not do for the 
Pope to write up Social Reform upon the wall of St Peter's, 
and then to slink back into the Vatican, as Lord John 
Russell ran away after he had chalked up ‘‘ No Popery.” 
The world, which has hitherto been somewhat incredulous 
as to the reality of the power of the Pope, is now not in- 
disposed to allow him a fair chance to prove that his 
Church is the living force that he claims it to be. But to 
do this he must not confine himself to words only. He 
must act. 


The Encyclical may be regarded as the book of the 
month, although it is rather a pamphlet than a book, 
consisting of forty-eight pages, the whole of which could 


= have been printed in twelve pages of this Review. But 
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its importance does not depend upon its dimensions, and 
the little work is well worth careful study of all 
thoughtful men. On first reading it the non-Catholic 
public will be somewhat disappointed. They are not 
accustomed to encyclicals, or to the careful way in 
which the Pope is accustomed to wrap up his mean- 
ing in many words of ecclesiastical verbiage. The 
Encyclical is much too much like a charity 
sermon to produce much effect in its present form. There 
is a more than a suspicion of platitude in the excellent 
commonplaces which the Holy Father deals out with both 
hands, to the workman on the right and to the employer 
on the left. An ill-tempered critic, who does not appre- 
ciate the limitations under which the Pope labours, might 
be inclined to dismiss the Encyclical as if it were no more 
worthy of attention than some schoolboy’s essay 
upon some theme put down for discussion in 
a local debating society. Such a critic would 
not only be ill-tempered, but very short-sighted. When 
the Pope speaks, his exalted position, and the enormous 
number of ecclesiastics who do his bidding and repeat 
the words, make even a platitude respectable. It must 
not be forgotten that what is a truism to an advanced 
community is often a paradox to a backward society. 
The Pope addresses all sorts and conditions of nations 
in all phases of development, from the depths of bar- 
barism to the summit of civilisation, and his words must ne- 
cessarily be very general, well weighed, and carefully chosen. 
An encyclical, it must be remembered, is not primarily ad- 
dressed to all the faithful, it is written to the bishops 
and clergy who have to take it as a kind of a text-book, 
and explain to their flocks what is the mind of the Holy 
Father. They are accustomed to discriminate between 
what is mere pontifical surplusage and what is the kernel 
of an encyclical. Not having had the advantage of an 
ecclesiastical training, I cannot claim for my exposition 
of the Encyclical any authority whatever beyond what 
belongs to any sub-editor with a pair of scissors ; 
still, | think it may be worth while, for the sake of 
readers who would be bewildered by the papal 
exercitations to extract from the good Pope’s sermon 
the practical lessons which he desires to press upon 
the attention of Christendom. Others, no doubt, will 
treat the Encyclical from other points of view. No 
Scripture is of private interpretation, and I suppose 
this applies equally to encyclicals. No person there- 
fore has any right to insist that his interpretation 
is the right one; all that he can do is to set it 
forth as plainly and as lucidly as he can, and trust to its 
intrinsic truth to carry conviction to the mind of the 
reader. 

In drawing up my condensed summary or kernel of 
the Encyclical I will take as read all the devout exhort i- 
tions with which the Pope's teachings are served up. There 
are plenty of them. It is my business to take the plums 
out of the pudding, nor do I do any disrespect to the 
suet and the flour by confining my attention to the 
plums. The suet and the flour are there in ample quanti- 
ties, no doubt. There is enough pious exhortation in 
the Encyclical to furnish forth three or four ordinary 
sermons, but my readers would not thank me for repro- 
ducing it here. What they want to know is what the 
Pope is driving at,and what counsel he has to give to us of 
this work-a-day world in dealing with the protlem of the 
conditica of the worker. I will, therefore, entirely disre- 
gard the form of the Eneyclical and the scriptural para- 
phrases with which it abounds. What I propose to do is to 
extract the ipsissima verba of the Pope, and by a little 
sub-editing and cross heading to bring out into clear 
relief what are the salient features of the Encyclical. Thus 
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treated. the are few, I venture to believe, even among 

the most bigoted anti-papists, who will not recognise its 

importance. The figures in brackets refer to the pages of 

the official translation from which the extracts are made. 
I. THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 

At this moment the condition of the working population is 
the question of the hour; and nothing can be of higher 
interest to all classes of the State than that it should be 
rightly and reasonably decided. (37) 

If we turn to things exterior and corporeal, the first 
concern of all is to save the poor workers from the cruelty of 
grasping speculators, who use human beings as mere instru- 
ments for making money. (26) 

II. URGENCY DEMANDED. 


All agree, and there can be no question whatever, that 
some remedy must be found, and quickly found, for the 
misery and wretchedness which press so heavily at this 
moment on the large majority of the very poor. (4). 

Every one must put his hand to the work which falls to his 
share, and that at once and immediately, lest the evil which 
is already so great may by delay become absolutely beyond 
remedy. (38). 

Il, THE MASSES LITTLE BETTER THAN SLAVES, 

It has come to pass that working men have been given 
over, isolated, and defenceless, to the callousness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unrestrained competition. ‘That 
evil has been increased by rapacious Usury, which, although 
more than once condemned by: the Church, is nevertheless, 
under a different form but with the same guilt, still practised 
by avaricious and grasping men. And to this must be added 
the custom of working by contract, and the concentration of 
so many branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals, 
so that a small number of very rich men have been able to 
lay upon the masses of the poora yoke little better than 
slavery itself. (4) 

_ Iv. COMMUNISM NOT THE REMEDY. 

To remedy these evils the Socialists, working on the poor 
man’s envy of the rich, endeavour to destroy private pro- 
perty. (4) Their proposals are so clearly 
futile for all practical purposes, that if they were carried 
out the working man himself would be among the first 
to suffer, Moreover they are emphatically unjust, be- 
cause they would rob the lawful possessor. (5) 

Thus it is clear that the main tenet of Socialism, the com- 
munity of goods, must be utterly rejected; for it would 
jnjure those whom it is intended to benefit, it would be con- 
trary to the natural rights of mankind, and it would introduce 
confusion and disorder into the commonwealth. Our first 
and most fundamental principle, therefore, when we under- 
take to alleviate the condition of the masses, must be the in- 
violability of private property. This laid down, we go on 
to show where we must find the remedy that we seek. (10-11) 


Vv. NOR LAND NATIONALISATION MINUS COMPENSATION, 


We are told that it is right for private persons to have the 
use of the soil and the fruits of their land, but that it is 
unjust for any one to possess as owner either the land on 
which he has built or the estate which he has cultivated. 
But those who assert this do not perceive that they are 


robbing man of what his own labour has produced. For 


the soil which is tilled and cultivated with toil and skill 
utterly changes its condition; it was wild before, it is now 
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fruitful; it was barren, and now it brings forth in abund- 
ance. That which has thus altered and improved it becomes 
so truly part of itself as to be in great measure indistinguish- 
able and inseparable from it. Is it just that the fruit of a 
man’s sweat and labour should be enjoyed by another? As 
effects follow their cause, so it is just and right that the 
results of labour should belong to him who has laboured. 
(7-8.) 
VI. THE RIGHT TO A MINIMUM WAGE, 

Wages, we are told, are fixed by free consent; and there- 
fore the employer, when he pays what was agreed upon, 
has done his part and is not called upon for anything 
further. . . . This mode of reasoning is by no means 
convincing to a fair-minded man, for there are important 
considerations which it leaves out of view altogether. 

.Let it be granted that, as a rule, workman and employer 
should make free agreements, and in particular should freely 
agree as to wages. Nevertheless, there is a dictate of nature 
more imperious and more ancient than any bargain between 
man and man, that the remuneration must be enough to sup- 
port the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. If 
through necessity or fear of a worse evil, the workman 
accepts harder conditions because an employer or a con- 
tractor will give no better, he is the victim of force and 
injustice. 


VII, IN CONDEMNATION OF THE SWEATER. 


The employer must never tax his workpevople beyond their 
strength, nor employ them in work unsuited to their sex or 
age. His great and principal obligation is to give to every one 
, that which is just. Doubtless before we can decide whether 
" wages are adequate, many things have to be considered ; but 
rich men and masters should remember this—that to exercise 
pressure for the sake of a gain, upon the indigent and the 
destitute, and to make one’s profit out of the need of another, 
is condemned by all laws, human and divine. ‘To defraud 
any one of wages that are his due is a crime which cries to 
the avenging anger of Heaven. Behold, the hive of the 
labourers which by fraud hath been kept back by 
you, erieth ; and the ery of them hath entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth. Finally, the rich must religiously 
refrain from cutting down the workman’s earnings, either 
by force, by fraud, or by usurious dealing ; and with the more 
reason because the poor man is weak and unprotected, and 
because his slender means should be sacred in proportion to 
their scantines. (13-14) 

VIII, THE CRIME OF BLACKLEGGING, 

Self-conservation is a law of Nature, which it is wrong to 
disobey. Now, if we were to consider labour merely so far 
as it is personal, doubtless it would be within the workman’s 
right to accept any rate of wages whatever ; for in the same 
way as he is free to work or not, so he is free to accept a 
small remuneration or even none at all. But this is a mere 
abstract supposition ; the labour of the working man is not 
only his personal attribute, but it is necessary; and this 
makes all the difference. The preservation of life is the 
bounden duty of each and all and to fail therein is a crime. 
(28) 

IX. THE DUTY OF TRADES UNIONISM. 
The most important of all are Workmen’s Associations. 
‘. . We have spoken of them more than once; but it 
will be well to explain here how much they are needed, to 
show that they exist by their own right, and to enter into 
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their organisation and their work. The experience of hisown 
‘weakness urges men to call in help from without. We read 
jin the pages of Holy Writ: Jt is better that two should be 
together than one ; for they have the advantage of their society. 
If one fall he shall be supported by the other. Woe to him that 
és alone, for when Je falleth he hath none tolift hinup. And 
further :.A brother that is helped by his brother is like a strong 
eity. It is this natural impulse which makes men band 
themselves together in associations of citizen with 
citizen. (31) 

For to enter into “society” of this kind is the natural 
right of man; and the State must protect natural rights, not 
destroy them ; and if it forbids its citizens to form associa- 
tions it contradicts the very principle of its own existence ; 
for both they and it exist in virtue of the same principle, viz., 
the natural propensity of man to live in society. (32) 

X. THE GENERAL AND PERPETUAL LAW OF TRADES 
UNIONS. 

Speaking summarily, we may lay it down as a general 
and perpetual law, ,hat Workmen’s Associations should oe so 
organised and governed as to furnish the best and most 
suitable means for attaining what is aimed at, that is to say, 
for helping each individual member to better his condition 
to the utmost in body, mind, and property. (35) 

XI. ORGANISATION AND PURPOSES. 

The offices and charges of the Society should be dis- 
tributed for the good of the Society itself, and in such 
manner that difference in degree or position should not 
interfere with unanimity and good-will. Office-bearers 
should be appointed with prudence and discretior,and each 
one’s charge should be car fully marked out ; thus no member 
wi!’ suffer wrong. Let the common fund be administered 
with the strictest honesty, in such way that a member 
receive assistance in proportion to his necessities. 
If it should happen that either a master or a work- 
man deemed himself injured, nothing would be more 
desirable than there should be a committee composed 
of honest and capable men of the Association itself, whose 
duty it should be, by the laws of the Association, to decide 
the dispute. Among the purposes of a Society should be to 
try to arrange for a continuous supply of work at all times 
and seasons; and to create a fund from which the members 
may be helped in their necessities, not only in cases of 
accident, but also in sickness, old age, and misfortune. 
(36-37) 

XII, TO THE STATE: ‘‘HANDS OFF TRADE UNIONS.” 

Let the State watch over these Societies of citizens united 
together in the exercise of their right ; but let it not thrust 
itself into their peculiar concerns and their organisation ; for 
things move and live by the soul within them, and they may 
be killed by the grasp of a hand “:om without. (35) 


XIII. THE PROVINCE OF THE STATE. 

The first duty of the rulers of the State should be 
to make sure that the laws and _ institutions, the 
general character and administration of the commonwealth, 
shall be such as to produce of themselves public well-being 
and private prosperity. It is the province of the 
commonwealth to consult for the common good. And the 
More that is done for the working population, by the general 
laws of the country, the less need will there be to seek for 


_ Particular means to relieve them. (21) 
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XIV. THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE TO THE POOR. 


Wher there is question of protecting the rights of indivi- 
duals, the poor and helpless have a claim to special con- 
sideration. The richer population have many ways of pro- 
tcceting themselves, and stand less in need of help from the 
State ; those who are badly off have no resources of their 
own to fall back upon, and must chiefly rely upon the as- 
sistance of the State. And it is for this reason that wage- 
earners, who are undoubtedly among the weak and 
necessitous, should be specially cared for and protected by 
the commonwealth. (24) 

In all well-constituted States it is a by no means unim- 
portant matter to provide those bodily and external com- 
modities, the use of which is necessary to virtuous action. 
And in the provision of the material well-being the 
labour of the poor—the exercise of their skill and the 
employment of their strength in the culture of the land 
and the workshops of trade —is most efficacious and 
altogether indispensable. Indeed, their co - operation 
in this respect is so important that it may he truly said that 
it is only by the labour of the working man that States grow 
rich. Justice, therefore, demands that the interests of the 
puorer population be carefully watched over by the Admini- 
stration, so that they who contribute so largely to the 
advantage of the community may themselves share in the 
benefits they create—that being housed, clo’ 1ed, and enabled 
to support life, they may find their existence less hard and 
more endurable. (22-3) 


XV. THE DUTY OF THE STATE AS TO STRIKES. 

When workpeople have recouree to a strike, it is fre- 
quently because the hours of labour are too long, or the work 
too hard, or because they consider their wages insufficient. 
The grave inconvenience of this not uncommon occurrence 
should be obviated by public remedial measures; for such 
paralysis of labour not only affects the masters and the'r 
workpeople, but is extremely injurious to trade, and to the 
general interests «f the public; moreover, on such occasions 
violence and disorders are generally not far off, and thus it 
frequently happens that the public peace is threatened. 
The laws should te beforehand, and prevent these troubles 
from arising ; they should lend their influence and authority 
to the removal in good time of the causes which lead to 
conflicts between masters and those whom they employ. (25) 


XVI. SHORTER HOURS. 

It is neither justice nor humanity so to grind men down 
with excessive labour as to stupefy their minds and wear out 
their bodies. Man’s powers, like his general nature, are 
limited, and beyond these limits he cannot go. His strength 
is developed and increased by use and exercise, but only 
on condition of due intermission and proper rest. Daily 
labour, therefore, must be so regulated that it may not 
be protracted during longer hours than strength ad- 
mits. How many and how long the intervals of rest 
should be will depend on the nature of the work, 
on circumstances of time and place, and on the health 
and strength of the workman. Those who labour in mines 
and quarries, and in work within the bowels of the earth, 
should have shorter hours in proportion as their labour is 
more severe and more trying to health. Then again, the 
season of the year must be taken into account: for not un- 
frequently a kind of labour is easy at one time which at 
another is intolerable or very difficult. (27) 
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56 As a general principle, it may be laid down that 
@ workman ought. to have leisure and rest in proportion to 
the wear and tear of his strength; for the waste of strength 
must be repaired by the cessation of work. In all agreements 
between masters and workpeople there is always the 
condition, expressed or understood, that there be allowed 
proper rest for soul and body. To agree in any other sense 
would be against what is right and just. (27) 

XVII. SUNDAY REST. 

If the owners of property must be made secure, the work- 
man, too, has property and possessions in which he must be 
protected ; and, first of all, there are his spiritual and mental 
interests. (25) 

No man may outrage with impunity that human dignity 
which God Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the 
way of that higher life which is the preparation for the 
eternal life of heaven. Nay, more; a man has here no 
power over himself. To consent to any treatment which is 
calculated to defeat the end and purpose of his being is 
beyond his right; he cannot give up his soul to servitude ; 
for it is not man’s own rights which are here in question, 
but the rights of God, most sacred and inviolable: From 
this follows the obligation of the cessation of work and 
labour on Sundays and certain festivals. (26) 

XVIII. CHILD LABOUR. 

Work which is suitable for a strong man cannot reasonably 
be required from a woman or a child. And, in regard to 
children, great care should be taken not to place them in 
workshops or factories until their bodies and minds are 
sufficiently mature. For just as rough weather destroys the 
buds of spring, so too early an experience of life’s hard work 
blights the young promise of a child’s powers, and makes any 
real education impossible. (27) 


XIX. WOMEN’S WORK. 


Women are not suited to certain trades; for a woman is 
by nature fitted for home-work, and it is that which is best 
adapted at once to preserve her modesty and to promote the 
good bringing up of children and the well-being of the family. 


XX. WHEN THE LAW SHOULD INTERVENE, 


If by a strike, or other combination of workmen, there 
should be imminent danger of disturbance to the public 
peace; or if circumstances were such that among the 
labouring population the ties of family life were relaxed; if 
religion were found to suffer through the workmen not having 
time and opportunity to practise it; if in workshops and 
factories there were danger to morals through the mixing 
of the sexes, or from any occasion of evil; or if employers 
laid burdens upon the workmen which were unjust, or 
degraded them with conditions that were repugnant to their 
dignity as human beings ; finally, if health were endangered 
by excessive labour, or by work unsuited to sex or age—in 
these cases there can be no question that, within certain 
limits, it would be right to call in the help and authority of 
the law. The limits must be determined by the nature of 
the occasion which calls for the law’s interference —the 
principle being this, that the law must not undertake more, 
or go further, than is required for the remedy of the evil or 
the removal of the danger. (24) 


XXI. BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, 


In these and similar questions, however, such as, for 
example, the hours of labour in different trades, the sanitary 
precautions to be observed in factories and workshops, etc. 
——in order to supersede undue interference on the part of the 
State, especially as circumstances, times, and localities differ 
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so widely—it is advisable that recourse be had to Societies or 
Boards, such as we shall mention presently, or to some other 
method of safeguarding the interests of wage-earners ; the 
State to be asked for approval and protection. (29) 
It is gratifying to know that there are actually in exist- 
ence not a few Societies of this nature, consisting either of 
workmen alone or of workmen and employers together ; but I 
it were greatly to be desired that they should multiply and 
become more effective. (31) 


XXII. MULTIPLICATION OF PEASANT PROPRIETORS. j 


If working people can be encouraged to look forward to 
obtaining a share in the land, the result will be that the gulf 
between vast wealth and deep poverty will be bridged over, le 
and the two orders wi!l be brought nearer together. Another 
consequence will be the greater abundance of the fruits of 
the earth. Men always work harder and more readily when 
they lean to the soil which yields in response to the labour 
of their hands, not only food to eat, but an abundance of 
good things for themselves and those that are dear to them. 
It is evident how such a spirit of willing labour would add to 
the produce of the earth and to the wealth of the commnnity. 
And a third advantage would arise from this: men would 
cling to the country in which they were born; for no one 
would exchange his country for a foreign land if his own 
afforded him the means of living a tolerable and hapsy 
life. (29) " 

XXIII. AGAINST EXCESSIVE TAXATION, 


These three important benefits, however, can only be ex- 
pected on the condition that a man’s means be not drained 
and exhausted by excessive taxation. The right to possess 
private property is from nature, not from man; and the State 
has only the right to regulate its use in the interests of the 
public good, but by no means to abolish it altogether. The 
State is, therefore, unjust and cruel if, in the name of taxa- 
tion, it deprives the private owner of more than is just. (32) 


XXIV. THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


No practical solution of this question will ever be found 
without the assistance of Religion and the Church. It is we 
who are the chief guardian of Religion and the chief dis- 
penser of what belongs to the Church, and we must not by 
silence neglect the duty which lies upon us. (11) 

As far as regards the Church, its assistance will never be 
wanting, be the time or the occasion what it may; and it 
will intervene with the greater effect in proportion as its 
liberty of action is the more unfettered ; let this be carefully 
noted by those whose office it is to provide for the public 
welfare. Every minister of holy religion must throw into the 
conflict all the energy of his mind and all the strength of 
his endurance (39) 

So far the Holy Father. The doctrine will meet with 
far more general acceptance than is usually accorded to 
the contents of encyclicals. For many a long day 
to come the Pope’s declarations will serve as texts for §! 
the social reformer. No doubt his condemnation of the 
bad Socialists who want to confiscate property will be 
used ontheotherside, but thatdoes not matter. Aswe are 
all Socialists now, so we are allfor Compensation. And 
when once we admit Compensation the Pope has no 
more to say. For compensation saves the principle of 
property, and it is only with the principle that he is 
concerned. If the community decides, after paying due 
regard to the interest of private owners, that land or any 
other property should held in common, that is a 
matter with which the Pope does not interfere. As for 
the rest of the Encyclical, it speaks for itself. Broadly 
speaking, it asserts that Cardinal Manning, Cardinal 
Gibbons, and Archbishop Walsh have rightly inter- 
preted the mind of the Church as to the social obligations 
of its pastors, and such a declaration cannot fail to be 
productive of immense good far beyond the pale of the 
Roman Communion. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Norice.—For the convenience of such of cur readers as 


ae canal 


may live at a distance from any bookseller, any Book they may require, whether or not it is 


Por th eo: 
mentioned in tre following List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, on 


receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the 


HE most noticed, and in some respects most noticeable, 
book of the month is Miss Muriel Dowie’s “A Girl in 
the Karpathians” (Philip, 7s. 6d.) The notoriety be- 

longs more to Miss Dowie than to the book. The portrait of 





the author as she dressed among the Karpathians is the best 
explanation of the fact. Miss Dowie is—well, Miss’ Dowie is 
Miss Dowie,a bright, humorous, lively, uncenventional, spoiled 
child, who is clever enough to be capable of great things, but 
who has contented herself at present with doing clever things 
with a sunny and impudent audacity which has charmed the 
reviewers, and given her book as remarkable a success 
as its writer achieved at the meeting of the British 
Association last year. So prominent is the airy laughing 
cheekiness of the book that its solid value has been 
somewhat overlooked; but the map which she gives 
of the territorial dismemberment of Poland is as serious a 
contribution to the understanding of the tragedy of history 
as has been published this year. At one time greater in 
extent than the German Empire after Sedan, to-day Poland 
is a disembodied phantom with Miss Dowie’s map as a 
tombstone. The dates of each successive partition illustrate 
the long unbroken series of sentences of judgment and of 
doom yassed upon a race which has been weighed in the 
balances and found finally wanting. 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s “ Life of Robert Browning ” (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) is the most important book of the month. 
The letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning would alone suffice to 
give it the first place among the new books. 


Students of the evolution of intelligent and intelligible re- 
ligion will find in the Rev. Frank Ballard’s book on “ The Mission 
of Christianity ” (Elliott Stock) much to interest them. Mr. 
Ballard is a sensible Methodist minister who, with the spirit 
of his Master in his heart, looks upon the world and the things 
that are therein with his own eyes, instead of looking through 
the misty glasses of the conventional orthodoxy of a 
hundred. years ago. Thereupon, as of necessity, arises the 
clamour of the Pharisee and the Levite, and Mr. Ballard is 
assailed as if he were a heretic and a blasphemer. Some 
people seem amazed at this, and even angry. But the disciple 
is not above his Master, and Mr. Ballard is only the latest of 
those who have found how true was the saying, ‘ If they perse- 
cuted Me, they will also persecute you.” It would probably do 
the Wesleyan Methodists much good this year if, whenever 
any of their ministers lay their hand upon a volume of 
Wesiey’s sermons, they were to find themselves turning over 
the pages of Mr. Ballard’s thoughtful and suggestive book. 


Although it is not exactly a new book, a noteworthy event 
in May justifies my calling special attention to Miss Povey’s 
little book on “Nunnery Life in the Church of England” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s.6d.). Miss Povey was one of Father 
Ignatius’ nuns. In this book she described, from a close ac- 
quaintance of many years, the interior of the strange nunnery 
that zealous missioner had established at Llanthony. No one 
could read it without feeling that, whatever evils there may be 
in conventual life in the Church of Rome, the Roman rule 
provides securities against abuse of authority which do not 
exist in this semi-Anglican Ignatian variety. It is therefore 
only natural, although a very significant fact, that all the 
Ignatian sisterhood last month deserted their convent and 
went over bag and baggage to the nearest Roman convent. 
Miss Povey predicted this last year in her book, which is 
now in its fifth thousand, and any one who wants to know 
how this inevitable evolution came about cannot do better 
than read “ Nunnery Life in the Church of England.” 








THE REVIEW 


ART. 


BLACKBURN, Henry. Academy Notes and-New 
Gallery Notes. (Chatto and Windus.) 8vo. Paper. Price 


1s. each. 

Mr. Blackburn had b:tter look to his laurels. “His new handbooks are 
quite as well edited, the pictures being selected with all his usual 
taste, but the printing is —_ very careless, and not nearly up to 
the usual mark. His guides still, however, remain the best, if only 
on account of their shape. 


SHEPHERD, GEORGE H. A Short History of the 
British School of Painting. (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 160. Etched Frontispiece, 

- Price 5s. 
A concise and useful account of the names, characteristics, and principal 
works of the painters of the British school. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Bonk, REv. ANDREW A. Letters of Samuel Ruther- 
ford. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) Large 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 744. Price 10s. 6d. 


The editor, who supplies a short life of his subject, and tells us under 
what circumstances each letter was written, says that‘‘the most 
striking characteristic of these ‘ Letters’ is the discovery they present 

of the marvellous intercourse carried an between the writer's soul and 

his Goi.” 


The Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. 
(Vizetelly.) Vols. I. and II. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
447—468. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Madame d’Arblay (Fanny Burney) was called by Madame de Staél ‘la 
remiére femme de l’Angleterre,” and her diary is full of extremely 
nteresting word-pictures of the time in which she lived (1752 —1840), 

for she knew every one and went everywhere, numbering among her 


friends Johnson, Burke, Sheridav, and Warren Hastings. rd 
Macaulay’s biographical and critical essay is printed as a preface. 
Doxsson, Austin. Horace Walpole: A Memoir. 


(Osgood and McIlvaine.) Royal 8vo. Parchment. Pp. 370. 
Price £3 3s. 


With its beautiful etchings, its fine paperand or ee and dainty binding, 
this book is among the very best of Mr. Dobson’s works—few more 
accurate or more brilliant pry tl! monographs have epotared for 
some years. It is not only of Walpole that one learns, for the book 
teems with dot allusions to all his noted contemporaries, 
both male and female, and to great potion it would be hard to give to 
the delicate etchings, that have caught so truly the spirit of the book, 
by Percy and Léon Moran. The present edition is limited, and is 
Likely to become scarce. It is to be hoped that we shall not have to 
wait long for another and eheaper one. 


HARDINGE, CHARLES, Viscount, B.A. Viscount Har- 
dinge, (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press.) 8vo, Cloth. 
Pp. 200. Portrait. Price 2s. 6d. 

Lord Hardinge was Governor-General of India for less than four 
years, yet by the many reforms which he initiated he left his 
mark upon the history of our great Eastern Dependency. The 


little book before us is from the pen of his son and private secretary 
in India, and forms a volume of the ‘‘ Rulers of India” series. 


Houper, C.F. Charles Darwin, (Putnam.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 273. (Illus.) Price 5s, 


The author has attempted to make his hero’s life interesting to old and 
oung, avoiding, as far as sible, any ciscussion on the merits of his 
heories. The volume is the first of a new series, entit!ed “‘ Leaders in 

Science.” 


MARKHAM, Capt. A, H. Sir John Franklin. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 324. Price 4s. 6d. 


A new volume, illustrated with portraits and maps, of the ‘ World’s 
Great Explorers Series.” 


PARKER, C. S., M.P. (Editor). Sir Robert Peel: His 
Early Political Life as Secretary for Ireland, 
1812-18, and as Secretary of. State, 1822-27. (John 
Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Portrait. Price 16s. 


The first volume of the authoritative life of Peel. Mr. Parker allows the 
great statesman’s letters to tell their own story, elucidating them 
where necessary by a Eeneing commentary in small type. There is a 

ood deal about Ireland in the volume, but nothing, whether about 
gg or any other subject, which is not of historical interest and 
value. 





(Philip). 
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_, Nene Mrs. M. O. W. Memoir of the Life of 
Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice Oliphant, his 
Wife. (William Blackwood 
and Sons.) 8vo. 2 vols, 
Portraits, Price 21s. 


This is one of the leading books 
br the ase i 4 more fas- 
nating biography appeared 
this po. Dns Oliphant was one 
of the most remarkable of men, 
‘Cynic and mystic, philosopher 
and journalist, satirist and 
politician, man of fashion and 
recluse, at once the sanest, 
sbrewdest, and maddest of men, 
three parts intelligible, but 
wholly interesting, Laurence 
Oliphant was one of the most 
vivid and individual figures of 
our time.” So writes an ac- 
complished reviewer and his 
verdict will, we venture to think, 
be upheld by every reader of this 
Memoir. 





MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


FL'GEL, Dr. Fetix. A Universal English-German 
and German-English Dietionary. (Asher and Co., 13, 
Bedford Street, Strand.) Parts 3, 4, 5,and 6. Paper covers. 
Price 3s. each part. 


YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. G. J. The Queen's Com- 
mission. (John Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 


Contains all the information which can possibly be required by any one 
anxious to enter the army. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND LAW. 


Bourmy, Em1.z. The English Constitution. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 


This is a translat‘on of a valuable French work, made by Miss Isabel M. 
Eaden. Sir Frederick Pollock, who writes an introduction to the 
English edition, recommends it on the grounds (1) that it presentsa 
concise view of the development of the English Constitution on the 
social and economic side such as has hitherto been wanting ; and (2) 
that it approaches the subject from a fresh point of view, and gives 
us the theor ‘l tbenetee well-informed and impartial foreigner 
on the historical theories that have of Jate found most favour as to the 
origin of the Constitution. 


BRADLAUGH, CHARLES. Labour and Law. (R. Forder.) 
8vo. Cloth. Portrait. Price 5s. 

This volume contains some of the last words ever penned by the late 
Mr. Bradlaugh, of whom a “Character Sketch” appeared in the 
March number of the Review oF REVIEWS. His views upon the 
Eight Hours Bill—the subject with which the present volume is 
mainly concerned—are too well known to need particular mention 
here. It will be sufficient to say that they are expressed with all the 
incisive vigour which the late Mr. Bradlaugh had at command. 
sympathetic memoic precedes the essay which gives the book its title. 


Dacosta, Joun. A Scientific Frontier; or, The 
Danger of a Russian Invasion of India. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) Post 8vo, Cloth. Pp.190. Price 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Dacosta’s chief object has been ‘to review in the light of events 
of the last fifty years the main arguments adduced on each side” of 
the Afghan frontier question. 


Hoxgson, Jonny A., M.A. Problems of Poverty : and 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condition of the Poor. 
(Methuen and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vi. 232. Price 2s. 6d. 


A volume of the ‘‘ University Extension Series,” in which the author 
has endeavoured ‘‘ to collect, arrange, and examine some of the lead- 
ing facts and forces in modern industrial life which have a direct 
bearing upon poverty, and to set, in the light they afford, some of 
the suggested palliatives and remedies.” 


MACDOUGALL, ALEXANDER WitLIAM. The Maybrick 


Case. (Baillitre, Tindal and Cox.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. sii. 
606. Portrait of Mrs. Maybrick. Price 10s. 6d. 








Bucu. 
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THE New Books OF THE MONTH. 


PuTNaM, GEORGE HAveEN (Editor). The Question: of 
Copyright. (Putnam.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 412. 
Price 5s. 


Asummary of the copyright laws at present in force in the chief coun- 
tries in the world, together with papers on the development of the 
oe mag ad literary property and the probable effects of the new 

can law. 


WHITE, ARNOLD. Tries at Truth. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 150. Price 2s. 6d. 

This book is dedicated to Mr. Passmore Edwards. The author 
has put no little thought and a great deal of knowledge of the world 
into the essays, which deal with such subjects as Sterilising the 
Unfit, Pauper Immigration, Strikes, Sweating, the Poor Law, and 
the Salvation Army Scheme. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


ForsTER, JosepH. Some French and Spanish Men 
of Genius. (Ellis and Elvey.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
330. Price 6s. 


Areprint of a number of interesting and instructive biographical and 
critical lectures and essays. Among the subjects are Marivaux, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Hugo, Sue, Zola, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 


and Calderon. 
LyncH, Hannau. George Meredith: A Study. 


(Methuen and Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. Price 5s. 


This little handbook to the study of Meredith is the outcome of a 
lecture recently delivered by the author to an appreciative audience 
of Frenchmen in Paris. It has all the merits and all the short- 
comings of a lecture: itis interesting, but not critical: popular, but 
not profound. But, in spite of its obvious faults, it may be safely 
recommended as a useful and stimulating introduction to the works 
of our greatest and most enigmatical novelist. 


SaintTE-BEvuve, C. A. Portraits of Women. 
Stott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 211. Price 2s. 6d. 


This is a volume of the somewhat clumsily entitled ‘‘ Masterpieces of 
Foreign Authors ” series, and is excellently translated from the French 
by Miss Helen Stott. The six essays which it contains deals with 
|e ml de Maintenon, Madame de Sevigné, Madame de Staél, Jeanne 
d@ Arc, Marie Antoinette, and Madame de la Fayette. 


WILDE, Oscar. Intentions. (Osgood, McIlvaine and 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 258. Price 7s. 6d. 


A volume of exceedingly brilliant essays, several of which are reprinted 
from the reviews. The titles partly indicate their paradoxical nature : 
“The Decay of Lying,” ‘‘ Pen, Pen+il, and Poison,” ‘The Critic as 
Artist,” and ‘‘ The Truth of Masks.” There are numerous interesting 
obiter dicta concerning Mr. Henry James, Mr. James Payn, Mr. Marion 
Crawford. Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Rider Haggard, and other ‘‘ con- 
temporaries.” The volume is b2autifully printed and bound. 


Winter, WILLIAM. Grey Days and Gold. 


Douglas.) 32mo. Paper. Price ls. 

The preface describes this book ‘‘as a companion to ‘Shakespzare’s 
England’ (by the same author), relating the grey days of an Ameri- 
tan wanderer in the British Islands, and to the gold of thought and 

that can be found there.” 
FICTION. 


The following list is a selection of the innumerable works 
of fiction published during the past month :— 


Brappon, Miss. One Life, One Love. (Simpkin and 

Marshall.) Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 345. Price 2s. 

Miss Braddon still holds her own as one of the best writers of sensational 
fiction against all competitors. Her latest work is just the beers, § for 
& railway journey, sensational and dramatic, with the interest kept 
up from the first to the last page. 

BucHANAN, Ropert. The Moment After. 

Mann.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 128. Price 1s. 

A cheap edition of a novel which relates the curious experiences of a man 
in the few moments in which he was suspended on the gallows, before 
the rope broke and saved his life. 

Coz, Caprainx. The Coroner’s Understudy. (J. W. 

Arrowsmith). Post 8vo. Paper. Pp. 179. Price ls. 

Avolume of ‘‘ Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library.” 


FirzgeRaLp, Percy. Three Weeks at Mopetown. 
(Henry and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 196. Price 2s. 6d, 


Anew volume of the ‘‘ Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour,” de- 
Sribing life in a typical hydropathic establishment. 


(Isbister.) Crown 


(David 


(David 


(Heine- 


WIIM 


GLENELG, PuHiytay. The Devil and the Doctor. 
(Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. Pp. 188. Price 1s. 


HaGGarpD, H. Riper. Erie Brighteyes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 319. Price 6s. 


“* Bluggyness ” is again the chief characteristic of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
new novel, the scene of which is laid in Iceland in the troublovs 
Viking times. Mr. Haggard has left off his spirit of meralising, the 
book being full of spirit and entirely readab'e. The excellent illus- 
trations are by Mr. Lancelot Speed. 


Harpy, Ropins F. Tibby’s Tryst. (Olipbant, Ander- 
son and Ferrier.) Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 320. Price 2s. 
Mea Culpa. (Heinemann.) Three 


(Longmans. ) 


HARLAND, HENRY. 
vols. Price 31s. 6d. 
This work, described as ‘‘a woman's last word,” is a fascinating sto’ 

of intrigue. Although dragging somewhat in places, it is well worth 

reading. 

Mort, F. T. King Edda’s Parables. 
Birstall Hill, Leicester.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


OakHuRsT, WILLIAM. The Universal Strike, 

Reeves.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 90. Price ls. 

A prophetic account of a strike of all workers in all csuntries which is to 
take place in 1899. Russia alone holds aloof, the Tzar having formed 
the plan of making himself master of the rest of Euvope, left utterly 
unprotected by the etrike of soldiers, sailors, and policemen. 

Sims, GeorGE R. Tinkletop’s Crime. (Chatto and 

Windus.) Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 316. Price 2s. 

A delightful volume of short stories, both humorous and pathetic, in 
Mr. Sims’ best style. 

WESTALL, WILLIAM. Back to Africa. 

Downey.) 8vo. Paper. Pp. 160. Price ls. 


A sensational novel, based on the atrociti s said to have been committ<d 
by some portions of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, and on the 
itechapel murders. 


Wi.peE, Oscar. The Picture of Dorian Gray. (Ward 
and Lock.) Crown 8vo. Half-parchment. Pp. 334. Price 6s. 
A reprint, considerably altered, revised, and with six additional chapters, 

of the story which appeared in Lippincott's Magazine of last summer. 

WILKINS, Mary E. A New England Nun. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 468. Price és. 


It is impossible to single out for praise any cne of the twenty-four 
stories of New England life contained in this little volume. Each and 
all are charming, and betray a deep insight into human nature. The 
stories are all the better for the absence of sensation. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


BARTHOLOMEW, JoHN. Map of Scotland. 
mew, Edinburgh.) Price ls. 

This is a very useful map of Scotland, drawn after the Ordnance 
Survey. Besides being up to date, it shows the new county 
boundaries as settled by the Boundary Commissioners. 

JEROME, JEROME K. The Diary of a Pilgrimage. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 306. Price 3s. 6d, 
A reprint of a serial which appea‘ed in the Daily Graphic last autumn 

and of half-a-dozen essays which appeared in various magazines and 

newspapers. 


LystTeR, THoMAs. With Gordon in China. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 296. Price 6s. 

A number of letters, strung together by a slight explanatory narrative 
which Lieutenant Lyster sent home to his parents and sister from 
China. The majority of these are comparatively unimportant, but 
they make pleasant reading, and the occasional glimpses which one 
gets of Gordon’s Chinese career well repay perusal. 


MIDDLETON, W.H. Gatherings from South Africa. 


(The Author, 
Pp. 211. 


(Wm. 


(Ward and 


(Bartholo- 


(King, Sell and Railton.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 135. 
Price 1s. 

The Universal Atlas. (Cassell and Co.) Part II. 
Price 1s. 


The maps in this part are Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Canada 
(West and East). The size is moderately handy, and the names are 
plain and readable. 











New Zealand for the 
(Sampson Low.) 


Moore, JoHN MuRBAY. 

Emigrant, Invalid, and Tourist. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 250. Price ds. 

Any one ceogaes angen J a voyage to New Zealand will do well to read 
1 


is book, which furnishes information on every subject connected 
with the colony—its climate, scenery, indus:ries, government, and 


social life. 
A Colonial Tramp. (Ward and 


NISBET, HUME. 
Downey.) Twovolumes. 8vo. Pp. 289-286. Price 30s. 


Mr. Hume Nisb:t is no mere “‘ globe-trotter.” He knows the countries of 
which he writ2s better than most men, and the reader is consequently 
able to get a quite unusual amount of amusement and information 
out of his two stout vo'umes, which are admirably illustrated by their 
auihor. Mr. Nisbet is not, apparently, a fc-d-rationist, but he shows 
us the best side of Australian life (for it is of Australia that he mostly 
write:), and his description is entivened with a few delightful s‘ories, 


Pruey, 8. Tristram. The Arab and the African. 
(Seeley and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 338. Price 6s, 


Illustrated. 

The author endeavours to describe the daily life of those natives of 
Cent:a! Africa who live in the districts which have lately been placei 
under British influence, and he believes that much that he says will be 
of valu2, as he lived among the natives as their equal and not as their 
master, naturally hearing and seeing much which is hidden from the 
passing traveller. He alo discusses tne results of bringing the 
savage under the influence of a civilisation, which has taken thi.ty 
generations to develop elsewhere. 


HISTORY. 
Cary, Henry. Herodotus. (Routledge.) Crown 8vo- 

Cloth. Pp. 512. Price 3s. 6d. 

Literally trensleted frcm the text of Baebr, with a shor‘ introduction 
by Sir John Lutbock, of whose ‘‘ Hundred Best, Books” it furms the 
first volume. 

Wuitton, H.G. The Irish Parliament Houses. 

(Thom, Dublin.) Price 1s. 


A history and description of the bui'ding which is now used as the 
cffice of the Bank cf Ireland. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
BaRn, JAMES (Editor). American Humorous Verse. 
{Walter Scott). Small square. Cloth. Pp. 314. Price 1s. 


A new volume of the Canterbury Series, in whicn the editor of the 
Detroit Free Press has made a very r presenta ive coliection of the 
humor.us verse of America. 


GRIBAYEDOFF, VALERIAN. 
Ireland in ’98. 


York.) 

The author, who is distinctly rps oe in his feeling, has attempted 
to give an account of the invasion of Ireland, which has received such 
scint notice f:om latter-day historians. The Frencn force wes under 
the command of General Humbert, in earlier days a ne’er do-well and 
a libertine, who displayed wonderful courage and skill, defeating 
largely superior forces of English troops many times before being 
finally obliged to capitulate at Ballinamuck, which he had reached on 
his road t» Dublin, after a triumphant march from Killala. 


HovcuHTon, RicHaRD, Logp. Stray Verses, 1889-90. 

John Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp.116. Price 6s. 

A small volume of gracefully wrought verse, interesting, if only as 
showing that the present Lord Houghton has inherited a go d many 
of his father's ricn poetical gifts. The book is dedieated ‘‘to Lord 
Tennyson, with greit regardand grateful recollection of many hours 


lightened by the spell of his genius.” 
KNIGHT, CHARLES (Editor). The Works of Shake- 


speare. (Routledge.) Long Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 496. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Volume III. cf the “Mignon Shakespeare”—a prcket edition, 
basutifully printed on thin paper, with the reduced illust ations of 
Sir Jotn Gilbert. 

MILES, ALFRED (Editor). The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century. (Hutchinson and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Vols. 
I. and VI. Price 4s. each. 

This i1 a new antho'ogy, of which two volumes only—the first and sixth 

—are so tar published. The first extends from Crabbe to Coleridge, 

and contains representative selections from these ts, as well as 

from Wordsworth and Scertt. The last deals with the works of 

William Morris, Roden Noel, Alfred Austin, Richard Garnett, Lord 

de Tabley, Thomas Ashe, Theodore Watts, Swinburne, David Gray, 

Herman Merivale, Austin Dobson, Wilfrid Blunt, Cosmo Monkhouse, 

J.A. ier on and Robert Buchanan. Each section is introduced 

by a critical essay by a well-known writer. 


The French Invasion of 
(Somerby, 28, Lafayette Place, New 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 





LANGBRIDGE, Freperick. A Cracked Fida.), 
(Methuen.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 205. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Rev. Frederick Langbridge is e-sentially a poet of the people, the 
present vo ume containing a selection fr»m his many por ms, with 
an excellent portrait of tue author for frontispiece. 


Mor Ey, Henry, LL.D. (Editor). A Bundle of Ballads, 


- (Routledge and Sons.) Fancy size. Cloth. Pp. 196. Price 1s, 


A volume of the ‘‘Companion Poets” series, containing, among other 
well-known English bal'ads, ‘‘ Chev Chase,” “The Nut Brown 
Maid,” “King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” “Ths Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Isiington,” and ‘‘ Au'd Kobis Gray.” Professor Morley 
supplies an introduction and a glossary. 


SLADEN, DovGLas (Editor), Younger American 
Poets. 1830—1890. (Griffith and Farran.) 8vo. Cloth, 
Pp. 666. Price 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Sladen, himself no mean poet, has placed English readers under 
a deb: of gratitude by issuing this timely volume of American poetry, 
when every day more and more attention is being paid to the litera- 
ture of that country. His anthology is in every way a model of neat- 
ness nd ofc eapness. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BALLARD, REV. FRANK, M.A., F.G.S., etc. The Mission 
of Christianity: or, What are Churches For? 
(Elliot Stock.) Price 3s. 6d. 

Cakus, Dr. PauL. The Soul of Man: an Investi- 
gation of the Facts of Physiclogical and Experi 
mental Psychology. (Edward Arnold.) 8vo. Cloth 
Pp. xvi. 458. One hundred and fifty illustrations and dia- 


grams. Price 12s, 6d. 

Dr. Carus has endeavoured to fill the™want of a book ‘in which 
the problem of the human soul is treated scientifically in its philo- 
sophical, ethical, and religious importance.” 


MARSHALL, JOHN, M.A. A Short History of Greek 
Philosophy. (Percival and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 
254. Price 6s. 

The main purpose which the author has had in view ‘‘ has been to 
resent an account of Greek philosophy which, within the strict 
imits of brevity, shall be at once authentic and interesting—authentic 

as being based on the original works themselves and not on any 

Secondary su ce; interesting as presenting to the ordinary English 

reader in language freed as far as possible from technicality and 

abstruseness the great thoughts of the greatest men of antiquity 
vn quest ons of permanent significance and va!ue.” 

Pearse, Mank Guy. Jesus Christ and the People. 
(C. H. Kelly.) Cloth. Pp. 250. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse is one of the most popular ministers in the 
Wesleyan-Methodist Church. His Sunday morning termons at St. 
James's Hall are especially «ffective when he dea!s with the philan- 
thropic and socialis ic side of Christianity. This volume contains 
about a dozen such dis-ourses, and is dedicated to ‘‘ my friend, Henry 
Simpson Lunn, M.D., in happy remembrance of our asscci-tion in 
the w.rk of the West London Mission.” 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 
ARNOLD Foster, H. O. In a Conning Tower. 


(Cassell.) Small 4to. Paper. Pp. 52. Price 1s. 

A de:cription of the probable course of an action between two modern 
ironclads availing themselves of all the weapons ¢ f offence and defence 
which an armoured ship at the present day possesses. 


Darwin, CHaRries, M.A, F.RS. A _ Naturalist’s 


Voyage in the “Beagle.” (Routledge and Sons.) 8vo 

Cloth. Pp. 382. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Beagle set sail from Devonport cn December 27th, 1831, return- 
ing to Falmeuth on October 2nd, 1836. The five years’ cruise 
round the world, which is fully described in Darwin’s “ Journal, 
proved a marvellous epoch in the great naturalist’s career. It is not 
to» much to sty, indeed, that it was the voyage of the Beagle which 
gave us in the last resort the “‘ Origin of Species” and its gr-at fellow, 
the “ Descent ¢f Man.” The reprint before us forms the second of 
‘Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books.” 


FisHeEr, J. ALFRED. Railway Accounts and Finance. 


(Bemrose.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 514. Price 10s. 6d. 


Tbe author describes in a clear and comprehensive manner the way In 
which the railway companies record and divide their receipts from 
traffic, and also how the expenditure in all deputments is controlled 
and audited. The book cannot fail to iuterest 1ailway men of all 
ranks. 
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THE New Books 








LETOURNEAU, CHARLES. The Evolution of Marriage 
and of the Family. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 373. Price 3s. 6d. 

A new volume of the excellently planned Contemporary Science Series. 


‘The Cyelopzedia of Temperance and Prohibition. 
(Funk and Wagnalls.) Royal 8vo. Cloth. Pp.671. Price l4s. 
An exceedingly well-compiled reference book of fact~, statistics, and 

general information on all phases of the drink question, the temper- 

ance*movement, and the prohibition agita:ion. 


MAURICE, COLONEL F. War. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. xii. 154. Price 5s. 

This is a reproduction, with amendments, of a valuable article appear- 
ing in the current edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica.” An 
essay upon military literature is appended, together with a list of 
books with brief comments. The comments are very eixilar to those 
which appear in the present bibliographical list. 


PooLe, W. H. anv Mrs. Cookery for the Diabetic. 
(Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 64. Price 2s. 6d. 
The dishes given here all exclude the certain principles of food #hi h 

enter largely intothe diet of ordinary persons, but which are injuri_us 

in the case of diabe‘es. 


TuImMM, CARL A. The Art of Fence. (Franz Thimm.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 261. Price 5s. 


A complete bibliography of works on fencing and sword-play, to which 
are added descriptions of the duels which have been fought iu 1290. 


SOME BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

The following list comprises all the more important Blue 
Books issued during the month of May, A complete list 
may be obtained of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen's 
Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 


I—COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


COLONISATION. Report. 


Report from the Sele*t Committee on Colonization; together with 
e procredings of the Committee, Miuutes of Evidence, Appendix 
and Iudex. ‘the Committee, in summing-up their cosclusions, 
state, inter alia, ‘“‘thit they have no grounds for thinking 
that the present condition of the United Kingdom generally calls for 
any general scheme of State-organised colonisation or emigration ;” 
but ‘that the congested districts of Iheland and of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland furm an exceptional case and require rélief by 
assistance to industries, to colonisation or emigration, and, where 
suitable, to migration.” (Pp. xlii. 102. Price 1s. 24d.) 


II.—DOMESTIC. 


LonpON DEATHS FLOM STARVATION. 


Return of the number of deaths in the Metropolitan District in the 
year 1890, upon which a Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of 
death from starvation, or death accelerated by privation. Gives 
name and ad-1ress of each person, age, date of inquest, verdict, etc. 
The total number of deaths so recorded is 31. (Pp. & Price 1d.) 


MINING RoyYALTIEs. Report. 


Second Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inqu‘re into the 
subject of Mining Royalties, with Minu’es of Evidence and Appen- 
dices. Contains the evidence taken at the twenty-three meetings 
held between the 3rd J uly. 1830, and te 19th March, 1891. Further 
evidence will be taken before the final Report is made. (Pp. x. 422. 
Price 4s, 10d.) 


MINT. Report. 


Twenty-first Annual Report of the Deputy-Master of the Mint, 1890. 
The loss to the Exchequer by the withdrawal of the old goli coinage 
been very conside-able. £2,331,573 in sovereigns anal £128,575 : 
half-sovereigns have b.en handed by the Bank of England to the 
authorities at the Mint. The loss on the deficiency in weight alone 
is about £47,000, while the total cost of the operation is over £50,000. 
During the past year there has been an extraordinary demand both 
for silver and bronze coins—t hree,eany bits haviog been in especial 
favour. (Pp. 118. Price &d.) 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Statistics. 


Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries and British Possessions fur tl e year 1890, compiled in the 
Qustom House from documents collected by that department. Com- 

elaborate statistics as to the general imports, general exports, 

“and transit of 189); as to the imports and exports from and to each 

country and British possession sincs 1886; together with the 
Warehouse Accounts for 1890. (Pp. 400. Price 3s. 3d.) 
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TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE TRADE. Report. 


Report of the Depirtmental Committee of che Board of Trade and the 
Bo:rd of Agriculture appointed by the President of the Boa:d of 
Agriculture to inquire into and reyort upon the Traasatlantic Cattle 
Trade. Gives (1) the history and previous condition oi the trade, 
(2) an account of th: legislation affecting it, (3) a description of the 
classes engaged in it, (4) the treatment of the cattle on buard, and the 
conditions under which they are carried, (5) the caus s of suffering 
and loss, and (6) the conclusions and recommeadations of the com- 
mittee. (Pp. 22. Price 23d.) 


III.—EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. List of School Boards. 


Liss of School Boards and Schovl A'tendance Committees in 
England and Wal-s, Ist April, 1891. Tae various Boards are 
arranged alphabetically under counties. Tae infurma’ion includes 
name of School Board, Union, population (1881), number of members, 
date of election, and name and address of clerk. (Pp. 17¢. Price 83d.) 
Royal UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. Report. 

Ninth Report of the Royal University of Ireland (for 1899). Mentions 
incidentally that the number of candidates who passed the several 
examinations was greater, both absolutely and relatively, than in 
1889, the figures Leing 1805 as compared with 1625. (Pp. 16. 


Pric3 1d,) 
1V.—INDIA. 


Manipur. Correspondence. 


East India. Manipur. Nos. I. and II. Correspondence relating to 
Manipur. Consists ia the main of telegraphic despatches to and fr.m 
the Viczroy and Secretary of State. The Biue Book of the, mouth. 
(Pp. 93. Prize 11d.) 


PROGRESS AND CONDITION. Statement. 

Statement exhibiting the moval and material progress and condition of 
India during the year 1889-90 (Twenty-sixth number). A very elaborate 
docu ent preceded by asummary. Contains information (st.tistica! 
and otherwise) concerning administration and legislation; 1 cil gov- 
ernment and sanitation ; crime, police, gaols, etc. ; registration ; finance 
surveys and sett’ements; land revesu:; priests; agriculture ant 
mineral resources; public works; p: st-office aud telegraphs; education 
and literature; emigration and migration ; trade and manufac’ u es 
etc. (Pp. 246. P.ice 2s.) 
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SOME FRENCH BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


JOLIVET, C, ET Prevost, G. L’Eserime et le Duel. 
(Librairie Hachette et Cie.) 4vo. Price 12fr. 
A volume belonging to the “ Bibliotheque da Sport.” Fully il!ustrated, 
and forming an exce!lent feucing manual. 
SoREL, ALBELT. La Guerre au Rois. 
et Cie.) 4to. Price Sfr. 
The third part of ‘‘l’E srope et la Revolu ion.” Written by a well-known 
member of the French Institute. 
PERISSAT, DE Baron. Lamaptine Inconnu. (Plon,. 
Nourrit et Cie.) 4to. Puice 7fr. 50c. 
Interesting volam: of hithert> unpublishe? letters, diaries, and fami'y 
documents of th: g-eat Freuch writer. Two facsimile autogcaphs. 


CorTin, PauL. Rapports inedits du Lieutenant de 


, 

Police, Rene d’Argenson. 

Published from the manuscript notes, preserved at the Bibliothaqne 
Nationa'e, of the famous Lieutenant of Police’s memoizs. Period 


rr 


comprised, 1697-1715. 
, \ 

Brre, EpMoyp. Victor Hugo apres 1830. (Librairie 
Académique Didier.) l6vo. Price 7fr. 
Study on Victor Hugo by the author of “ Victor de Laprade.” 

THOUVENEL, M. Nicolas I. et Napoleon III. (Calmann 
Lévy.) 8vo. Price 7fr. 50c. 
Practically a history of the preliminaries of the Crimean War, 1852-1854. 


II. FICLION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Gyp. Une Passionnette. (Calmann Lévy.) 
Price 3fr. 50c. 
New volume by the author of “‘ Petit Bob!” 
OHNETr, GEoRGES. Dette de Haine. 
8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
New novel by the author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster,” belonging to the sezies 
** Batailles de la Vie.” 
Nitror. Au Pays des Roubles, 
Soudier.) 8vo. Price 5fr. 


(Plon, Neurrit 


8vo. 


(Paul Oltendorff.) 


(Librairie H. le 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 64. 
Italy and France. AN ITALIAN STATESMAN. 
Child Labour :— 

I, The Minimum e for Labour of 
Children. 4rdinal Mannina. 
II. The Halt- Timers. 


Henry Duncktey, LL.D. 
The Law of Divorce. Sir ALFRED STEPHEN. 
Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘“‘ May-Day, Magdalen 
Tower.” Archdeacon FaRRAR. 
The Shadow of the Ku'd. II. Mrs. BisHop. 
The New Scheme for the Indan Civil 
Service Examinations. 
. CHurToN CoLtLins. 
Bad Air and Bad Health. (With Letters 
JSrom Sir Lyon Playfair, Professor Huxley, 
and others.) HaRoLp WaGEk, 
Hor. AUBzZRON HERBER®. 
Ancient Liy Endowmen's. 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
A Basis of Po:itive Morality. II. 
AILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
Jenny Lind. Rev. H.R. HaweEIs. 
The Locust Pague in Algeria. 
Mra. CouRTENAY BODLEY. 
The Manipur Blue-Book. 
. Sir Ricwarp TEMPLE, Bart., M.P. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
The British Army in 1891. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Coarvtes W. DItxg, Bart. 
Inftuenza, Sir MoreLt Mackenziz, M D. 
An Election at the English Academy. 
Archbishop Magee. Rev.Cinon BENHAM. 
The Future of American Literature. 

THEODORE WATTS. 
The Paris Sa'ons of 1891. 

MaBet RoBInson. 
Child Life Insurance: A Reply 

Captain Pexseann MaRsHALL. 

Letters in Philistia. GRANT ALLEN. 
Bulgars and Serbs. A. HULME-BEAMAN. 
Bauielaire: The Man. Epwarp DELILLE. 
A Modern Idy.1. By the Ep1ror. 


FORUM. May. 2s. 6d. 
State Rights and ad Relations. 
Ex-Secretary BayarRp. 
The Commonwealth of Australis. 
Sir RopEeR.cK W. CAMERON. 
Ths Unitid States Census. 
President Francis A. WALKER. 
Ree’pr.city—Why Southward Only ? 
Roger Q. MILLs. 
Spain a Democratic Nation. 
EmItio CasTELaR. 
South-Western Commerce and Gulf Har- 
bours. Senator W. P. Frye. 
Changes of Orthodoxy in England. 
Rev. Dr. ALFRED MoMERIE. 
The Transmissi»n of Culture. 
Prof. LEstER F. Warp. 
Chemistry T.-day and its Problems, 
Prof. Witt1aM CROOKES. 
The Bertillon System of Identifica‘ion. 
ALPHONSE BERTILLON. 
Our Servility in Lit erature. 
rof. THomas Davipson. 
Free Silver Coinage—Why Not? 
Epwakp ATKINSON. 








GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 
May lst. 
Alexandre Bening and the Painters cf 
Grimain Breviary. M. Paut Durien. 
Arabic Art in Moghreb. ARyY RENAN. 
Comparative Proportions of the Horse and 
Man. *¢ Colonel DufousseEr. 
Zoan Andrea, 
MM. Le Dvc pe Revoit and Cuar.es 
: EpPHRUvssI, 
Various Parisian Exhib:tious. 


M. Lovis G NsE. 
Antoine Pesne. Pav SEIDEL. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
Sh 1l we Dissolve this year ? 
A Neglected Irish Factor _F. W. Currey. 


The Pictures of the Year. Mrs. HENRY Apy. 
The Physical Conscience. 
ARABELLA } KENEALY. 
A Diligence J ae through Spain. 
t. WILLOLGHBY VERNER. 
The Caurch in 1 Wales; a Reply. 
. JENKYN THOMAS. 
Italy as a Fie!d for Emigration. 
E. S. Morean. 
English and German Music. 
WALTER AUSTEN. 
ARTHUR GAGE. 
C. J. PICKERING. 
L. K. TROTTER. 


German or Greek ? 
Nasir of Balkh. 
Training in Patriotism. 





NEW REVIEW. June. 9d. 
The Scienc2 of Preaching. The Bishop of 
Ripon, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Hugh 


Price Hughes. 
Stray Memories (conc’uded). ELLEN TERRY. 
The Naval Defence Ac‘. Lord Brassey. 
On the Occasion of ‘ Hedda Gabler.” 
HENRY JAMES. 
The Mystery of Birth. GRANT ALLEN. 
The Woman’s Rose. (A Parable.) 
OLIVE SCHREINER. 
The Gurkhas: A Fighting Race. 
Col. the Hon. N. G. Lyrre ton. 
The Simian Tongue. Pror. R. L. GARNER. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The Oygium Resolution. 
Sir J. F. StepHen, Bart. 
The Analysis of Voluntary Movement. 
V. HogsLey. 





2s. 6d. 


A Description of Manipur. 
Sir JAMES JOHNSTON. 
Social Aspects of American Life. 
HAMILTON AIDE. 
Hasizadra’s Adventure. Prof. Hux.ey. 
The Duel between Public Schoo's and 
Private Cuaches. WaLter WReEN. 
Mohammedan Women. Mrs, RigcHaRDT. 
From the Albert Nyanza to the Indian 
Ocean. Lieut. Starrs 
Tser v. Jew. Countess of DEsarr. 
Witnesses to the Unseen. Warp. 
The Bombardment of a 
P. Crovog. 
Moro2co: The World’s Last Market. 
C. F. Goss. 
Is Free Eiucation a Bribe ? T. EB. KEBBEL. 
Tae McKinoley Bill. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. May. 23. 61 
The Gospel for Wealth. 
Biskop HENRY C. POTTER. 
I:responsible Wealth. 
Hon. Epwarp J. PHELPS. 
Favourable Aspects of State Socialism. 
Rt. Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. 
The Wiman Conspiracy Unmasked. 
ir CHARLES TUPPER. 
Canada and the en States. 
he Marquis of Lorne. 
Napoleon's Views of Religion H. A. Tang. 
Common-Sense on the Excise Question: 
WILLIAM 8S. ANDREWS, 
Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
The Modern Extinction of Genius. 
JULIEN GORDON. 
Our Business Prospects. Henry CLews. 
Lyne Law and Unrestricted Immigration. 
The Hon. Heyry Casor LopGe. 
The Politician oo the Pharisee. 
The Hon. J. S. CLarkson, 
Ex-Asst. Postmaster-General 
C.n a Poor Girl Go to College? 
ALICE Hayes, 
Tight-Lacing for Monkeys. 
Epwakp P, Jackson. 
The Closing Deng of Bong ot 
M. G. ary ee .D 
RaTT. 
A National a { THropork THOMAS. 
A Catholic on the Sshovl rg 
'¥. Eaay. 


z 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Prince Napoleon. Constance EaGLESTONE, 

Canada and the Canadian Question. 

A Story of University Tests, | 

Mary SrgapMan ALDIs. 

Abraham Lincoln. THEODORE STANTON. 

A Glance at the History of Gambling. 
Eaxygst BoWEN-RoWLanDs. 

Practical Morality. 

Memoirs of the — de Tal’ eee 


J. MEDLEY, 
Is the Irish Problem Insoluble? 
F, Hannican, 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 
May Ist. 
A Swies Statesm in. M. VIRGILE Rosset. 


The French Fourth Estate (end). 
Marquis de CasTELLANE, 


Armament and Tactics G. G. 
Paris on Wheels, CROQUEVILLE, 
The Romance of Mont S-. Michel. 

Madame STanisLas MEvUNIER, 
Times during Ramadan. Pau Raptor. 
An Author's Love Affair. J. AYME. 


The Dead : Lo:d Granville. 
FREDERIC LOLIcE, 
The Salon cf 1891 JEAN DaRRIE, | 


The Anglo-Chin:se Alliance. 
PHILIPPE LEHAUT, 
Foreiga Politics. 
adame JULIETTE ADAM, 
May 15th. | 
The Physiognomy of Anarchists. 
Dr. CzsarE LOMBROSO. 
Algeria in the Scnate. 
M. CHaRLts RovssEL, 
The Labour Council. Hecror DEPAnRE. 
The Romance of Moat St. Michel. 
ame STANISLAS MEUNIER. 
The E‘ghteenth Century and M. Faquet. 
M. Greor@es RENakD. 
The Jesuits of Antianiy.. 





USTAVE LEJEAL. 
Pikime the Cossacx. Cuar.es Ley. 
Quarterly Science. 

M. SranisLas MEUNIER. 
Will India Remain English ? 

DaNIEL BELLET. 

Tke World’s Fair at Chicago. 
E. Masseras. 


EpDovARD Fuster. | 





Moltke. 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


May Ist. 
Tae Reconstruction of France in 1800. 
M. H, Tarne. | 

Constance (Last Part). TH, BENTzZON. 


The Indian Stage. EMILE SENAPT. 


Life in Germany (Tke —, of Berlin). 
. DE WYZEMA. 


The Jews and Anti-S waiiier 
ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Major Wissman and his Second Voyage 
tnrough Equatorial Africa. G. VaLBERT. 
The Organisation of Secondary Instruction 
in France F. BRUNETIERE. | 
May 15th. 
The Reconst. uction of France in 1800. 
M. H. Tarye. 
Mo?ern (First Part). HENRY KALtnsson. 
Indisidual Rights and Lynch Law in the 
United States. ARTHUR DssJARDINS. 
Russian Petroleum. 
CatoustsE S, GULBENKIAN. 
Mirabeau, A. MEYIERES. | 
Mind and Matter in Relation to Hypnotism. 
ALFRED FOUILLEE. 


——— 
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THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 








Advance. June. 14. 
Lantern Lectures at Wardour Hall. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.O. 


All the Yond. June. 6d. 
Social Hollavd. Major Oliphant. 
The Story w fad a sage Van. Mra. Com- 
mer 
Mo ia India Lieutenant H. V. 


Store 

Sunrise on Darkest Eogland. S. F. Swift. 
I, On the Farm Colony. 
II. Through the Match, Fac! ory. 

Away to Mashonaland. Mahlah. 


Amateur Work. June. 4d. 

Amateur Conjuring: What to do, and 
How to do it, VII. (Illus.) Arthur 
Harley. 

How to ee for the Stage. (lIllus.) 
Prof. Lionel Arthur. 

More Hiaots on China Painting. (Illus.) 


Pref. 


‘* Rouge-Drago 
Revolving Boo! Cabinets and How to 
Make them, I. (Illus.) Cle:icus Se- 
cundus. 


Antiquary. June. Ils. 

The Lights ‘of a Medieval Church. Ed- 
ward Peacoc’ 

The Making « of the Wall of Antonine. 
George Neilson. 

Out in the Forty-five. 
John Wright. 

Holy Wells : 
stitions. 


(Continued.) 


Their Legends and Super- 
(Continued.) R. C. Hope. 


Argosy. June. 
" Bretons at <n 
F.R.G.S. (Illus.) 


Atalanta. June. 
The New meatal Ast Club. (Illus.) Alan 


Wright 

Spiders. C. Lio ——— 
“ Atalanta” oe Shakespeare. 
Julius Caesar Hamlet. Prof. 
Chure 

Engagements. Louisa Parr. 


Atlantic Monthly. June. 
Abraham Lincoln. Carl Schutz. 
Reminiscences of Prof. Sophocles. George 
Herbert Palmer. 
Rowing at Oxford. S. BE. Winbolt. 
What the Southern Negro is doing for 
Himself. Samuel. J. Barrows. 
On the Study of Geography. 
Coit Gilman. 


Baby. May. 
Indian Piskles. ” Lady Duffus Hardy. 
The lan of Discipline and Moral 
Training for Little Children. Elinor A. 
Wellaon 


Bankers’ Magazine. 
Strange Moneys. 


as ag Edinburgh Magazine. 
une 8. 
The a and His Writings. Dr. Sigmund 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


M.P, 
be: and Whims of Freshwater Fishes. 
By ‘‘ A Son ofthe Marshes.” 
The Growin hy )pularity of Military 
ajor-General Chenevix 


Cc. W. Wocd, 


Daniel 


June. 1s. 5d, 


Miio 
Contrast. 


Trench, 
Richard de la Pole, “White Rose.” Henry 
A Trouble ‘before America. Warneford 
off: 
Jewish Colonies in Palestine. Major C. 
R. Conder, R.E. 
Board of Trade Journal. May. 3d. 


Freich Mining Industries. 

Wages of the Industrial Classes in Berlin. 
New German Patent Law. 

Wealth and Resources of Alaska. 


Bookworm. June. 64. 
Term of Literary Co opyri 
Archbishop C-x.me finery and its 
Recovery. Edward Bubidge. 





| 
| 
| 


Boy’s Own Paper, June. 6d. 
Notes from My Log; or, True Stories of 
Adventure and Peril. Rear-Admiral 
W. R. Kennedy. 
Practical and Profitab’ e Pouitry-keeping. 
Gordon Stables, M.D. 
The ‘“ Boy’s Own” An fee First Hon. 
Sec. “ Fiy Fishers’” Clu 
Some Tuys Worked by Blcctricity. R.A 
R. Bennett. 
Brotherhood. June. 2d. 
= domegiey img Social Scheme. Jot- 


7 the Edito 
Bthee Driaking in ‘the Nerth of Ireland. 


Cassell’s Magazine, 7d. 
London’s Drinking Water. 
“*T Want to Patent This.” 

Lawyer. 
An Aantrailin Jaun. (Illus.) 


(Illus.) 
By a Family 


6d. 
Bushey. 


(Illus.) 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Herkomer, R.A., at 
(lilus.) 

Ou Boa:d an Indian Troopship. 


Century Magazine. ls. 4d. 
Play and Work in the Alps. Pictures by 
Joseph Pennell. Joseph and Elizabeti: 
R. Pennell. 
Tallevrand Replie: t> his Accusers. With 
an Introduction. Whitelaw Reid. 


A Girl without Sentiment. Eugéne 
Bradford Ripley. 
The House with the Cross. (Illus.) 
Ficrence Watters Snedeker. 
The Squirrel Inn. (Iilus.) Frank R. 
Stockton. 
The Faith Doctor. V. Edward Eggles- 
top. 
Women at an English University. 


E eanor Field. 
Topies of the Time—Open Let‘e:s—Bric- 
a-Brac. 


Chambers’s Journal. 8d. 
Western Australia. 
Modern Naval Engagements: Ironclad 
Figats. 
Sport in British Honduras. 
Railway Stat‘on Indicators. 
Some Methods of Modern Journalism: 
Our Sons as Architects. 
How the Apple Stands To-day. 


ener op Missionary Intelligencer. June. 


June. 


Archbishop Magee’s C.M.S. S rmon. 
Experience of an Association Secretary. 
Rev. H. Sutton. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. June. 6d. 
Tce Daily Wa'k with Others. Rev. H.C. 
G. Moule. 


Cornhill Magazine. June. 6d. 
On the French-Swiss Frontier. 
The King’s Luck. 

The Labour Candidate. 
A Lament. Poem. 
Our Thrushes. 


Contemporary Pulpit. June. 6d. 
A Farewell Sermon. The Late Most Rev. 
W.C. Magee, D.D., Archbishop of York. 


Dey of of Days. June. 1d. 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
(Biographical Sketch.) The Editor. 


English Illustrated Magazine. June. 6d. 

Recollections of Cricket. (Il'us.) 
Frederick Gale. 

Tbe Fate of Nana Sahib’s Englishman. 
Archibald Forbes. 

The Mariners of England before the Ar- 
mada. (Iilus.) H. Halliday Sparling. 

The Life and pape of Frangois Coppee. 
E. and R. P:othero. 

A Chateau in France. (Illus.) W. J. 
Hennessy. 

A Protracted Wedding. J. Theodore Bent. 

Life in an Australian Bush Town, (Illus.) 
Charles Dumaresq. 








Expositor. June. 1s. 
A Survey of Se Synoptic Seen. Five 
is. f. W. Sanday. 


new hypothesis. Rev. Pro 
Habakkuk. The late Rev. Prof. W. 
Elmslie. 
-Expository Times. June. 3d. 
The Assyrian Cosmogony an¢l the Days of 
Creation. Rev. Professor Herbert E. 


Ryle, M.A. 

Possible Zoroastrian Influences on the Re- 
ligion of Israel. Rev. Canon T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. 


Figesite fe Hagasine. June. 6d. 
he ‘orest from a Char-a-Banc. 
ay ms Eleanor F. Cobby. 

General Gordon : The Christian Hero and 
a. (Illus.) Rev. Charles 
Bullock, 

Social Essayettes : many 9 a Toasting. 
Rev. Samuel B. James, 

Adam Sedgwick. Herbece . Bullock. 


Friend of China. May. 
The Debate on Sir Tonen Pease’ 8 Motion. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. June. Ils. 

Madame La Commandante. Story. A. 
Werner. 

Stellar Evolution. J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. 

The Inns of Court. Thomas H. B. Graham. 

Be — in the Indies. Louis 

hilip. 

London before the Great Fire. W. Connor 

Sydney, M.A. 


Rome Victrix-Grecia Capta. Poem. H. 
Forester Leighton. 
Girl’s Own Paper. June. 6d. 
Lampiana: An Idyll of Lamps and 
Shades. Dora de Blaquiere. 


A Servant’s Wedding Outfit. Maude 
Robinson. 

From Aden to Sydney (A Voyage for 
Health). W. Lawrence Liston. 

Elizabeth Tudor. Sarah Tytler. 


Good Words. June. 3 
Comrades. Pvem. EB H. Hickey. 
The Glasgow Foundry-Boys. Henry 
Johnson. 

British Birds and their Nests. II. Dr, 
Albert Giinther, F.R.S. 

The Girlhood of the German Empress. 
Sarah M. S. Pereira. 


What Art Teaches Us. Archdeacon 
Farrar, 
The Eastern Church in Greece. Rev. A. 
R. Macewen, D.D. 
Great Thoughts. June. 6d. 
L:fe and i:s Varieties. Grant Allen. 


Interviews with Mrs. R. A. Proctor ¢with 
portrait) and Arnold White 
Mr. Arnold White and His Work. 


Greater Britain. May. 6d. 
The Australian Commonwealth. Mv. 
B. Strangways (ex-Premier of South 


Australia). 

The Irrigation Colonies of Australia. 

. H. Buwen. 

he Man of the Month (Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes). 

Harper’s Magazine. June. 1s. 

Some American Riders. LL. (illus.) 
Col. Theodore Ayrau!t Dodge, U.S.A. 

Peter Ibbetson. A Novel. L, lilus.) 


George du Maurier. 


Up the River Parana. (Illus.) Theodore 


Child. 

The Closed Gate. Poem. Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 

The Technique of Rest. Anna C. 
Brackett. 

No Antwer. Poem. Elizabeth Stoddard. 


The Royal C oateaux of the Loire. (Illus ) 
Louis Frechett>. 


London—After the Romans. ° Walter 
Besant. 
Town and Village Government. Henry 


Loomis Nelsoa. 


Household Words. June. 
as pay Gardening. 
he Lady Guide Association. 


éd. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











Hygiene. 
A Plea for Tole Ae Abstinence. Dr. C.espi. 
Factory Children. Dr. Torrop. 


raenaional Journal 3 Bingpecony 
and Natural Science. 
Further Notes on the Mi oth ee 
Col. L. Blathwayt, F.L.S. 


ad Monthly. a, Mt yo 
Dr. Catian of Maynoo' 
An Ancient Monastic facee'-thebeiteery 
(concluded), M.A. C. 
A New Dublin Convent. 


Journal of Education. June. 64d. 
Oral and Aural French Teaching. 
Education in the Fine. Arts. 

Hindoo Mathematics. Leon Delbos. 


Journal of whe Borel s Colonial Institute. 


Paper on the Solony of the Leeward 
Islands. D. nada 


Jun 
Paper on Inter Beltach Trade, and its 
Influence on the Unity of the Empire. 
C. E. Howard Vinc-nt, M.P. 


King’s Own. June. 6d. 
The Chu:ch of the Future. The aie. 
Mr. Spurzeon: AStudy. Rev. B, Mason. 
Ruined Abbeys of Englani: Glastonbury, 
Rev. A. M. Nickalls 


Ladder. May. 6d. 
Toe State Chureh. L. Argument for. 
Pearson McAdam Muir. 
Leaders of the People: Disraeli. T. 
How te Uiili the Bogsof Irclan 
ow to Utilise sof Inland. Gu 
C. Rotherby. ‘is 
Ladies’ Treasury. Jane. 7d. 


Mothers Teaching their Children, Mary 
Alling Aber. 


Lamp. June. 61. 
Filie-a-la-Haine. Sonnet. Hilaire Be'loc. 
The Prison of the Twenticth Century. 

Paul Newman. 
Fur and Furs; or, Plurima ex Uno. A. 
Werner. 


Leisure Hour. June. 6d. 

The Trial of Mary Broom. Chapters I. 
= II. New serial by Mrs. Ooghill. 
(Illus. ) 

Statesmen of Europe. Austria.—Part I. 
Count Taafe, Count Kalnoky, Herr von 
Danajewski. With Portraits. 

The Threatened Extinction of the Lobster. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. June. 1s. 

Gold of Pleasure. Complete Novel. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 

Some Familiar Letters by Horace Greeley. 

‘Alexandra, Princess of Wales. Edgar 
Fawcett. 

Oracles. Poem. Clinton Soollard. 

Is Alaska Worth Visiting? Grace Peck- 


ham, M D. 
The College Settlement. Hester Dorsey 
Richard:on. 


Little Folks. June. 
— — Busy B’s Seeat Six Wet After- 


Stories : and Legends of German Castles. 


Longman’s Magazine. June. * 
The Gorden m. EK. Nesbit 


Lucifer. May. 1s. 6d 
aay yg hee The Death of Art and Beau'y, 


P. Blavats 
er and the Social Evil. D. Harij, 
wey Jottings in Theosophical India. 


W. Brodie Innes. 
The Esoteric Christ. Edward Maitland. 


My Booke. H. P. Blavatsky. 
Ludgate Monthly, June. 3d. 


Grace. 


The Cricket of the Future. (Illus.) Dr. 
W. G. 

















Lyceum. June. 4d. 
Is England Over-P: pulated. 
Is the Homeric Problem Insoluble? II. 
Early Engl. sh Romances. II. 
Minor American Poets. II, A. Carlton, 
A. Rives, Stoddard, Etc. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. June. 1s. 

The Rise of British Dominion in the 
East. Sir Alfred Lyall. 

A Prince of Demccracy : Pericles. H. 
L. Havell, 

Some Unpublished Letters uf Charlotte 
Bronté. Mrs. Williams. 

The  Gopneiations of Art. 


Molibe’ as a Man of Letters. H. A. Perry. 
Methodist New. Connexion Magazine. 


une, ° 
The coming C.nference and Methodist 
Union. W. Longbottom. 
J-hn Greenleat Whittier: the Poet 
and His Puems. I. G. Cratchley. 
Biblical Customs in China. I. J. Hind. 


Monthly Chronicle of North  peuntey 
Lore and Legend. June. 6d. 
Ednam aud ths Poet of the ‘ Seasons.” 
Thomas Twe<d. 
A ene Heroine: Lady Grisel Baillie. 
M. S. Hardcastle. 


Poem. Ernest 


Murray’s Magazine. June. 1s. 
National Monument for Mazzini. 
Bliad. 
Great Steamship Lines. V. The Medi- 
terrancan. Morley R berts. 


Karl 


Newbery House Magazine. 
The Oxford Movement. Rev. 
Poe -ck, M.A. 
Historical Churches of England. IV. 
Battle Abbey and Parish Church. 
(Iilus.) Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 


Phrenological Magazine. June. 
Prof. G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. (With 
Portrait.) 
Medical Women. J. M. Gray. 


Preacher’s Magazine. June. 41. 
Church Prosperity; or, A Needful Prayer 
— and Churches. Rev. 
ul. 
The Gospel for the Day. A Lost Art 
(Oo Meditation). Mark Guy Pearse. 


Primitive Methodist Magazine. June. 


Premiers of the Victorian Age: Mr. Giad- 
stone. (Illus.) Ralph Shields. 


Nich. las 


Quiver. June. 6d. 
How We Formed our Band of Hope. 
A Garden inthe Wilderness. (Illus.) A 
Whitechapel Girls’ Gymnasium. W. 
Rainey. 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand. January. 
Ocean Penny Postage. K.T. L. 


Santa Lucia (Braille type). May. 2s. 
Australians, English, and Americans 
Compared. Henry George. 


i hi cal Magazine. 
Scottish Gane i i Megas 


Britannic Cuatention -I. A Survey 
of Existing ee Sir John 
Colomb, ——” 


June, 1s. 64. 
British Civilisation —- Its Influence in 
Asia. Arminius Vambéry. 
The Lake Region of Central Africa: A 
contribution to the oe, of African 
Cartog:ayhy. E.G. Ra tein. 


Scots Magazine. June. 6d. 
{he Gold Mines of Scotland. Rev. 
Wil iam C., Fraser. 
A United National Church. Bailie Gray, 
Glasgow. 





Scribner’s Magazine. June. 1s. 

Th Snaell Geese of Paris. (Illus.) Fran- 
u arce’ 

8: ety on the AY ‘lantic. (ilus.) - William 
ideing. 

Moli-re. (Illus.) Andrew La 

“~— = —¥ s. (Tiius.) Evert Janeen 

en? 


Some Photogract- 8 of Luminous Objects. 
(Il!us.) Wallace Goold Levison. 


Strand. May. 6}. 
eA _ an East-End Photographer. 
us 
Old S one Sons of London. (Illus.) C. 
R. B. Barre 
Child-Wo: ion. fn London. 
Portraits of Celebrities at Different Timcs 
of their Lives. 
H ane of the Pust Office, With fac- 
sim 
The State of the Law Courts. II. 
Sun Magazine. Jone. 6d. 
**Makers of Music.” Part IX.—Chopin. 
R. Farquharson S>arp. 
balay He ake: Pvet, Painter and Seer. 
Imon. 
e Patty France.” J. R. S. Clifford, 


‘‘There’s No Place Like Home.” 

Isabella Fyvie-Mayo. 
Sunday at Home. June. 

Galileo Galilei. The Story s ‘a Su posed 
Conflict between Science and R igen, 
Rev. Henry James Piggott, B.A 

Jewish Proverbs in the Early Christian 
Centuries. W. — Smith. 

Religious Life and Thought in France. 


Sunday Magazine. Jvne, 6d. 

Tre Leng rll of Life’s Work. 
Bishop of Ripo 

Tha Sea Gat-s ) St. Paul’s Missionary 
Life. Mary Harrison. 

The Christian Trcught in Robert Brown- 
ing’s Poetry. Alexander Lamont. 

Selins, Countess of Huntingdon. Henry 
Allon, D.D. 

Play; — of aGreat City. Rev. A. R. 
Buckland. 

The Heart that Sees the Angele. Sunday 
Evenings wih the Children. Rev. Ben- 
jamin Waugh, 

Sword and Trowel. June. 

Practical Effort for Truth the Bost Protest 

against Error. OC. H. Spur,eor. 


Temple Bar. June. 
“alter Savage Lindor. 
Fish as Foot. 
Richard Jefferies. 
Friihliusleid. Poem. 
Theatre. June. 1s. 
ge = Ba oo ivan: In Memoriam. Jvhn 
Colem 


(Illus.) 
Produe.” 


Mrs. 


The 


Theatrical Pictorial Postere. 
Photographs: ‘ L'Enfant 
Mdtle. Jane May, ctc. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. June. fd. 
Pensions for the People. S. J. Adair 


Fitzgera! 
Holiday Weather. Hugh Clements. 
United Bs met ag Magazine. 


G:eat Dance of the Matabele, II. 
Mr. Robert Vavasseur. 
Mythology of the Finns : A Rare Book. 
Lettice Lee. 
iversity Correspondent. May. 4d. 
i Lea Lie How to Read a Sh acign 
Language. (The Hamiltonian System.) 
W. H. we A. 
Work. June. 61. 
* Vioiin : How to Make It. J. W. 


The i. Salety a I's Practical C. n- 
struction. A. 8. P. 
ung England. June. 

Your 4 ites was Written: Tvols and 
Weapons. (ilus.) A A. C. Bickiey and 
George Hugh 

The Pompeii St iepatn (Illus.) 


Young Man. June. 34. 
Tne Venerable A-chdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
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AMERICAN. 


Andover Review. May. 35 c-nts. 
Ethical Ciuristianity and Biblical Critic- 
iom. Professor Harris. 


On Chinese Ideas of enema Presi- 
dent W. A. P. Mart 


Richard Henry aan, Mr. 
Andrews Hill. 


Religion in Public Schools. 
H. Leonard. 


Hamilton 
Miss Mary 


A Missionary Crisis «at Home. Rev. D. N. 
Beach, 

The Moral Undertone. The Editor. 

A Geneial View of Missions. Second 
Series. XII. Japan (continued). Rev. 
Cnarl.s C. Starbuck, 


Arena. May. 50 cents. 
Rev. M. J. Savage. Frontispiece. 
The Wheat Supply of Europe and Ame- 
rica. C. Wood Davis. 


sf S:iritualism Worth Investigating ? 
A Discuss: on.) Julian Hawthorne. Rev. 
Ginot J Savage. 


The Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Unco Guid.” Max 
O’Rell. 

What is Judaism? Prof. Abram S. 
Isaacs. 

Thomas Jefferson. E. P. Powell. 


An Interesting Sucial Experiment. Frank 
L. King. 
Is Socialism Desirable ? Editor. 


Belford’s Magazine. April. 
Democratic Profit and Loss in the Silver 
Issue. George F. Barker. 


Chautauquan. June. 
The Intellectual Development of the 
English People. Edward A. Freeman. 
Hungary's Progress and Position. Albert 
ha 


Shaw. 

England in the Islands of the Sea. Prof. 
Calvin Thomas. 

The American Patent System. 
Hough. 

Christianity as a Factor in Japanese Poli- 
tics. W. C. Kitchin. 

Women in the London County Council. 
Clare de Graffenried. 


Walter 


Cosmopolitan. June. 25 cents. 
Japanese Women. (Illus.) Henry T. 
Finck 


ick. 

The Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 
Charles Pelham-Clint -n. 

Two Modern Heroes: Stanley and 
Edison. Thomas B. Connery. 

A Model Municipality: Dresden. (Illus.) 
Frederick Paul Hill. 

A Remarkable Artist : Gustave Doré, 
(Illus.) Mary D. Wellcome. 

The Needsof the a. Prize Essay. 
(Illus.) Abner L. Fraz 

Beau Brummell. (Illus. . “Esther Single- 


ton. 
The Light of the 
8. G. W. Benjamin. 


(Ilus.) 


Harem. (Illus.) 


Educational Review. May. 1s. Sd. 
My Pedag:. gic Autobicgraphy. Robert 


Qui 
The Limitations of S'ate Universities. 
Horace Davis. 
The Hebartian Syetem of Pedagogies, III. 
Charles de Garmo. 
Religion in the Common Schcols. Howard 


Crosby. 
Contem: Educational Thought in 
Friederich Kirchner. 


Prussia. 
Home-Maker. May. 20 cents. 

The Three Fates. New Serial. I’. Marion 
Crawford. 

The Camera and Its Devotece. (Illus.) 
Francis Stevens. 

Ont-Door Sports of Women: Bicycling. 
(Illus.) Josephine Redding. 


icine 





| 





Homiletic Review. May. 30 cents. 
Cauon Liddon. William C.Wilkinson, D.D. 
Federation ma the Churches. James 
McCosh, 

An Ancient 2 Higyptian Bi Bible Commentary. 
Rev. Camden urn 

Gordon: Saint and Soldier. Rev. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, D.D. 

Total Absiinence on Oe. Coatinent. 
J. H.W. Sees, D -D. 

The Confessional. F. Cusack (the Nun 
of Kenmare). 


Igdrasil. Quarterly, 1s. 
Cassandra's Prophecy. By W. G. Colling- 
wood. 
Ruskiniana. 
Faust. Translation by W. D. 
The Plays of Henry Arthur Jones. By 
Charles T. J. Hiatt. 


Kindergarten. May. 20 cents. 
Systematic Science -Wnat Hap 
the Flower Fades. Edward G. Howe. 
Gift Plays—I., First Gifr. Annie More. 
Typical Lessons fur Mothers ard Kinder- 
garteners. Paity S. Hill, Mary D. Hiul. 


ene after 


Mogens of American History. May. 
Great Public Cunaracter, 1801-72 
4 will iam H. Seward. (illus.) Mrs. 


Martha Lamb. 

A Lost Chapter in American History: 
The First European Attempt to Colonise 
the New World. Rev. George Patter- 
sun, D.D 

General Varnnm on a Constitution of 
Government in 1787. General James 
M. Varnum. 


| Missionary Review cf the Worid. 
June. 25 cente 

The Miracles of Missions. The Biitor. 

An African Devil's Business and its Arab 
Agents. (The Slave Trad:.) Frederick 
Perry Noble. 

Month. 2s. 

In Memoriam : mea Albany James 
Christie. The Ed 

Engli+h Art in i “Charles Goldie. 

On the Development of Electrical Indus- 
tries. Very Rev. G-ra d Molloy, D.D. 

New ow Engiand Magazine. 25 c-nts. Mog. 
hitman at Date. Horace 
by 

The Loyalists. James Hannay. 

The Notes of Some New England Birds. 
Simon Pease Cheney. 

Lovejoy—Hero and Martyr. 
Dimmock. 

The Oldest House in Washington. Milton 
T. Adkins. 


Our Day. May. 25 cents. 
Sunday Newspapers. Rev. Dr. 
Chadbourne. 
Popu'ar Reforms in India. Sir W. W. 
Hunter. 
A New Goverm:nt for Indians. T. H. 
Tibbles. 
Rights and Wrongs of the Red Men.— 
amps and Homes on the Frontier. 
Joseph Cook. 
Path. May. 20 cents. 
The Basis of the Manifestation of Law. 
(An Enquiry into the Hypothesis of a 
ao Diffused Consciousness.) 


Thomas 


G. 8. 


Poet-Lore. May. 25 cents. 
Anniversary Number. 


Poetry and Science. Harrison Allen, 


Browning 


Mary 
. Cohen. 
Miasical Symbo‘ism in Browning. Helen 
A. Clarke. 
Old and New Ideals of Womanhood : The 
Iphigenia and Alkestis Stories. Char- 
lotte Purter. 


An Unknown Poem of Mrs. Browni 
‘*Marathon.” William G. Kingslan 
Wilson’s _ Photographic Magazine, 

May léth. 30 cents 
A Suggestion for a Possible Method of 
Identifying the Colours Photographed. 
Julius F. Sachs. 


Browning's Hebraic Symp>thies. 
M.C 





INDIAN AND COLONIAL. 


Australasian Critic. April. 6d. 
Kchoes from the Lutes of Old France. 
(Forms of Verse and their Origin.) A. 


. Way. 
Australasian Pactesalints’ Review. 
April 15. 2us. yearly. 


Pastoralists' Federal Gua 
Shearers and the New Unionism. 
The Fr.zen Meat Industry. 


Justice (Auckland, 2 Zealand). 2d. 
21. 


Chinese Surgery. 
Why does — attract Men from 
New Zealand 
pril 18. 
The Labour War i in Queensland. 


Indian M. zine and Review. June. 61. 
Annual Meeting of the National Indian 
Associatiun. 
Dr. Duncan on the Education of Indian 
Women. 
National Magazine (of India). March- 
upce. 
Vikramaditya, Hinau Poet. 
On the Moral Aspects of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Justice Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
Parthenon. March. 64. 


A College of Service. (Technical Sealning 
for Domestic Servants.) Excelsi or. 





POETRY. 


Argosy. 
E. Nesbit. 


Serenade. 
Atalanta. 
St. George. Everard Hopkins. 
Lavender and Pansies. Graham R. Tom- 
son. 
Return‘ng Spring. Violet M. King. 
Whitecr Grey. (Illus.) Ethel Coxhead. 


Cornhil. 
A Homily. 
A Lament. 


Cosmopolitan. 
The Life Mask. Mary V. McClurg. 
Pee arewe Mary A, Tincke-. 
er Wecdin’ Gown. - Isab 1 Gurdon. 
English Illustrated. 
A Nightin June. R. R. Manners. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Roma V-ctrix — Grecia Capta. 
Leighton. 
Good Words. 
Comrades. 
Harper. 
No Answer. 
Brothers. 
Igdrasil. 
C ssandra’s Prophecy. 
wood. 
at — Monthly. 
Spring’s Gifts. Magda’en Rock. 
Venit Nox. Robert James Reil!y. 
Land of My Youth. P. J. Coleman. 


Leisure Hour. 


H. F. 


E. H. Hickey. 


Elizsbeth Stoddard. 
George Hor on. 


W. G. Oolling- 


An East-End Rhyme. E. H. Hick-y. 
Lippincott. 
Oracles. Clinton Scol ard. 


ae a Hour. Florence E. Co.tes. 


Longm 
Te Gentes. E. Nesbit. 
Macmillan. 
My Lady’s Song. J. Tru 
The Conssintions of Art. 
Scribner. 
In Camp. C. F. Lummis. 
Vergniaud in the Tumbril. 
Guiney. 


Temple Bar. 
a —e. From the French of Alfred 


e Mus 
Friblingalied J. J. Beresford. 
A Soul’s Soliloquy. C. R. Low. 
Limitati n. R. W. Bond. 


migrnest Rhys. 


Louise I. 


















AlLW. All the World 
A.C.Q. American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 
Andover Keview 
Anglo-Austria 
-P.S. Annals of the American 
cademy of Pclitical 
and Soeial Science 


Ant. Antiquary 
a — 

g. rgos 
= J. Art Jd Sisead 


Ss. Asclepiad 
AQ Q. Asiatic Gastteriy 
0 


Astrol M. Astrologers © Maga- 
Ata. 


Atalanta (zine, 
A.M. Atlantic Monthly 
Au. Author 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine 
B.T.J... Board of Trade Journal 


Bk-wm. Bookworm 

B.0.P. Boy’s Own Paper 

Cal. R. Calcutta Review 

Cape I.M. Cape Illustrated Maga- 


zine. 
C.F.M. Cassell’s Family Maga- 


zine 
C.S.J. -Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal 
C.W. Catholic World 
c.M. Century Magazine 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal 
Cha Chautauquan 


ut. 
Chman. Churchman 
Ch. Mis.1, Church Missionary In- 
telligencerand Record 


Ch.M. Church Monthly 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly Re- 
view 
Ch.R. Church Review 
Cl. R. Classical Review 
Clgy. Clergyman’s Magazine 
Com. Commonwealth 
-D. Coming Day. 
Cong. R. Congregational Review 
C.P. Contemporary Pulpit 
C.R Contemporary Review 
e Corrhill 
Cos. Cosmopolitan 


Crit. R. Critical Review 
Down. R. Downside Review 
D.R. Dublin Review 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. 


Ackworth School (John Bright's School), A. A 





| 
| 
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INDEX. 


Abbreviations of Magazine 


Econ. R. Economic Review 


E.R, Edinburgh Review 

Ed. Education 

Ed. R. Educational Review 

E.H. English Historical Re- 
view 

E.I. English Illustrated 
Magazine 

Esq Esquiline 

Ex. Expositor 

Fi. Fireside 

F.R. Fortnightly Review 

F. Forum 

G.M. Gentleman’s Magazine 

G.0.P. Girl’s Own Paper 

Gold. G. Goldthwaite’s Geogra- 

M. phical Magazine 

G.W. Good Words 

G.T. Great Thoughts 

Harp. Harper's Magazine 


Help elp. 
High M. Highland Monthly 
H.C. Home Chimes 


H.F. Home Friend 

Hom. R. Homiletic Review 

H. Housewife 

Hy. Hygiene 

Ig. Igdrasil 

In. M. Indian Magazine and 
Review 

I.J.E International Journal of 
Ethics 

Ir. E.R. Irish Ecclesiastical | 
Reco 

Ir.M. Irish Monthly 


dex. Q. Jewish Quarterly 
J. Ed. Journal of Education 


J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy 


and Natural Science 
J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal 

Agricultural Society 
J.R.C.I. Journal of the Royal 

Colonial Institute 
J.R.S.S. Journal of the Royal 

Statistical Society 
Jur. R. Juridical Review 


Kg. Kindergarten 
K.0. King's Own 
K, Knowledge 
Lad. Ladder 


L.T. Ladies’ Treasury 
Lamp Lamp 





Titles used in this Index. 


LawM. Law Magazine & Review 
Law@Q. Law Quarterly Review 
Leisure Hour 

Life and Work 


Lipp. Lippincott’s Month] 

Le Little Folks vy. 

L. Q. London Quarterly Re- 
view 

Long. Longman’s Magazine 


uc. Lucifer 
. Ludgate Monthly 
Ly. Lyceum 


Mac., Macmillan’s Magazine 

M.A. Magazine of American 
History 

M. Art Magazine of Art 


Man. Q. Manchester Soerterty. 


.E. Merry England 
M.N.C. Methodist New Con- 
nexion Magazine 
Mind, Mind 
Mis. R., Missionary Review of 
the World 
Mon. Monist 
. Mouth 
M.C. Monthly Chronicle of 
North Country Lore 
and Legend. 
M. P Monthly “Packet 
Mur. Murray's Magazine 
Nat. R. National Review 
.N. Nature Notes 
N.H. Newbery House Maga- 
zine 
N.E.M, New England Magazine 
NewR. New Review 
N.C. Nineteenth Century 
N.A.R. North American’ Re- 
view 
0.D. Our Day 
0. Outing 
Pac. Q. Pac‘fic Quarter] 
P.E.F. Palestine Ex; Teeaitee 
Fund 
P.R. Parents’ Review 
Path Path 
P.F People’s Friend 


Photo. Q. Photographic Quarterly 
Photo. R. Photographic Reporter 
Phren. J. Pnrenological Journal 

Phren. M. Phrenological Magazine 


Blavatsksy, 


| Pion Pioneer 

P.L. Poet Lore 

P. Portfolio 

P.R.R. Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review 

P.M:M. Primitive Methodi.t 
Magazine 

P.M.Q. Primitive | Methodist 
Quarterly Review 

P.R.G.S. Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society 

Psy.R. Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical 
Research 

Q.J.Econ.Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 





Q.J.Geol.S. peeve Journal of 
the Geologica' Society 


Q.R. Quarterly Keview 
Q. Quiver 
Scots Scots Magazine 


Scot G.M. Scottish Geograph‘cal 
agazine 


Scot. R. Scottish Review 
Serib. Scribner's Magazine 
Shake. Shakespeariana. 
State. S:atesnfan 

Str. Strand 

S.D. Subjects of the Day 
Ss. Suu 

Sun. H. Sunday at Home 
Sun. M. Sunday Magazine 
Sun.R. Sunday Review 


8.7. Sword and Trowel 


Syd. Q. Sydney Quarterly 
T.B. Temple Bar 
‘th. Theatre 


Theol.M. Theological Montlily 


7. Time 


Tim Vimehri 
Tin. Tinsley’s Magazine 
U.S.M. UnitedService Magazine 


U. South University of the South 
Magazine 

W.R. Westminster Review 

W. “Phote: Wilson’s Photographie 
Magazine 


ve Young England 
Y.M. Young Man 
Mdme. 











Reade on, G M, June 


frica 

Proc the Albert Nsanza to the Indian Ocean. 
by Lient. W. G, Stairs, N.C, June. 4 
Lake Region in Central Africa, E. 
Ravensteln ov, Scot G M, June 

Agriculture : The Needs of the Farmer, by A. L. 

razer, Cos, June. Pe sips Supply of 

Europe and America, A. 

Alaska: Is it Worth Visiting? Xr. Grace Peck- 
ham on, Lip June. Alaskan Fur Trade, C. 
Hallock on J 

The imen t Plague, Mrs. C. Bodley on, 

June 

Allen, Grant, 

Letters in Philistia, F R, June 
On Life and its Varieties, GT,J os 
On the Mystery of Birth, New R, J 

a The, Play.and Work in the ape; wy Jus. 

ennell, C M, Juce 

America : 

The First European Attempt to Colonise the 
7 World, Rev. G. Patterson on. M A H, 


pa Life, H. Aidéon, NC, June, 
American Literature : 
Futureof, by T. Watts, F R, June 
Our Servility in Literature, by Prof. T. 
Davidson, F, May 


Algae 








Armies: The Growing Unpopulari'y of Military 
Service, by playor-Genseal nf Chevenix 
French, Black, J 

The British Amy | in 1891, Sir C. W. Dilke on, 


F R, Jun 
Astronomy: ‘Ste Nar Evolution, J. E. Gore on, 


u 
Australia : Life in an Australian Bush Town, by 
Dumaresq, E I, June. The Common- 
wealth of Australia, by Sir R. W. Cameron, 
F, May. Western Australia, C J, June 
Autographs, Miss I. A. Taylor on, Long, June 


Bad Air and Bad Health, H. Wager and Hon. A. 
Herbert on, C R, June 

Barrett, Wilson, Portraits of, Str, May 

Baudelaire : the Man, by Edw. Dulille, F R, 


Bertillon System of Identification, by A. Ber- 
tillon, F, Ma; 

Besant, — on London, After the Romans, 
Harp, J une 

Birds: Our Thrushes, C, June 
The Notes of some New England Birds, 

EM, Mag, 
The Cuckoo, Brand on, Long, Jun> 
British Birds and ae Nest:, by Dr. A. 
Giinther, G W, J 
Blake, William, A. L. "Galanola; on, S, June 





On Civilization, Lue, May 
On Her Books, Luc, Ma ay 
Boys’ Clubs, E. J. Wendel on, Serib, June 
Bretons at Home, C. W. Wood on, Arg, June 
Bronté, Charlotte, Unpublished ‘Letters of, by 
Mrs. Will‘ams, Mac, June 
Browning, Rebert, 
Christian a ht in His Poetry, by A 
Lamont, S n Mi, June 
His Hea 4 eo by. Mary M. Cuhen, 


Musical Symbolism in Browning, by Helen 
A. Clarke, P L, M. 

Brummell, Beau, by Esther Sin leton, Cos, June 

—— and Serbs, A. Hulme-Beaman on, FR, 


Jun 
Butterflies, Sun M, June 
ay af Shall we dissolve this year? Nat R, 
une, 
Californian Documents, C. H. Shinn on, M AH 


ay 

Callan, Dr., of Maynooth, Ir M, June 

Canada and the Canadian Question, W R, Jute 

Cannibalism: The oboe =A vai a Cannibal King, by 
J. E. Muddock, Str, M: 

Carpenter, Bishop Boyd, “on the Restoration of 
| ife’s Work, Sun M, June. On tke Science 
Preaching, New R, June 


XUM 








and Re- 
riew 
ethodi.t 


Methodist 
Review 

of the Royal 

cal Society 

of the 

x Psychical 


Journal of 
3 

7 Journal of 
yica' Society 


eview 


ine 
eograph‘cal 


view 


fagazine 
jana. 


the Day 





Trow el 
arterly 
r 


1 Monthly 


lagazine 

‘ice Magazine 
of the South 

e 

er Review 

Photographic 

e 


gland 
n 





rib, June 

, Arg, June 
Letters of, by 
etry, by A 
ary M. Chen, 
ing, by Helen 


ton, Cos, June 
aman ov, FR, 


year? Nat R, 
inn on, M AH 
June 

ion, W R, Juste 
ynibal King, by 


, Restoration of 
n the Science 


ViIM 


* Crime and Criminals 


Geneve, see under Population 
Chamberlain, Jos., oe State Socialism, N A R, 
a 
Chemistry Fr My and its Problems, by Prof. W. 
Crookes, F, Mi 
oe 
Children, Hy, M: 
onila orkers in Lond ae Str, Ma ae 
Child Life Insurance, Capt. P arshall on, 
, June 
Child Labour : 
Cardinal Manning on, C R, June 
on ceo Dunckley on, CR, June 
Bombardment of, Iquique, A. P. Crouch on, 


Cho n, R. “Fe Sharp on, S, June 

Christianity : Ethical Christ ianity and Biblical 
Criticism, by Prof. Hares, AR, May 

Christie, Father A. J., M, a 

Church of the Future, K 0, 5 

Church of —s A United National Church, 
Scots, J 

Churches, F.deration of, J. McCosh on, Hom R, 


May 

Civil Sevies : The New Scheme for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, by J. Churton 
Collins, C R, June 

Civil War of America : The War as we see it now, 
by J. C. Ropes, Scrib, June 

Classical Literature in Translation, A M, June 


College Settlements, H. D. Richardson on, Lipp, | 


June 
Inter-British Trade and its Influence on the 
Unity of the Empire, by Howard Vincent, 
J , June 
Colonies: ‘Britannic = Sir John 
Co!omb on, Scot G M, M 
Contrast, Sir H. Maxwell a, Y Black, June 
ConwayrMiss Clara, and her Teachers’ Institute 
(a a Ideal), Lucy U. Crozier on, Cos, 


Jun 
coppée, Frangois, E. and R. Prothero on, E I, 


Copyright: Term cf Literary Copyright in 
various Countries, Bk-wm, June 
Cc hop, Library of, Bk-wm, 


, Arch 





Jun 
Cricket : F. Gale on, E I, June 
The oar fa saag Future, by Dr. W. G. Grac2, 


Lud M 
A Club for Ex-Criminals, 
une 
Cromwell, Frances, Marriage <3 = B, June 
Cuckoos, ©. Brand on, Long, J 
Culture, Transmission of, Prof. ol F. Ward on, 
F, May 


Dako’a Metropolis, N E M, Mav 

Dana, Richard Henry, H. A. Ht on, AR, May 

Disraeli, T. Raleigh on, Lad, Ma: 

Divorce, see under Marriage liane 

Domestic Service, see under Servants 

Doré, Gustave, Mary D. Wellcome on, Cos, 

une 

Dresden, a Model Municipality, by F. P. Hill, 
Cos, June 

Dunajewski, Herr von, LH, June 

Dutch West Indies before Beaseipstion, L. 
Philip on, G M, June 


Edison, Thomas A., iam of, by T. B, 
Connery, Cos, Jun 
Ednam and a Poet. of ‘* The Seasons,” by Thos. 
Tweed, M C, June 
Education : 
Oral and Aural French Teaching, J Ed, June 
Can a Poor Girl go to Cullege? N AR. M iy 
Prdeqnsic Autoviography of R. H. Quick, 
Ed R, May 
The Teaching of History in Dissenbeny | 
Schools, Lucy M. Salmon on, Ed R, May 
The He: bartian Mey of Pedagogies, by C. 
de Garmo, Ed R, M: 
Contemporary Educational Thought 
Prussia, by F. Kirchner, Ed R, May 
Women at an English Un versity, sf Eleanor | 
Field, C M, June 
The Duel between Public Sch~ols and Private 
Coaches, by Walter Wren, NC June 
Is “ag gaa a Bribe? by ‘l. E, Kebbel, 
une 
German or Greek ? by A. Gay, Nat R, June 
English Cemetery in Rome, Tin, June 
Excise Question, W. .. — and Rev. H. 
Crosby on, N A R, M 
Faith, Survival of, by H. ¢. Chopin, A, May 
Farjeon, B.L., Po:tiaits of, Str, May 


in | 


INDEX. 


Farrar, Archdeacu 
Rev. H. R. Haweis on, Y M, June 
On Holman Hunt's “‘ May-Day, Magdalen 
Tower,” C R, June 
On Gordon : Saint and Soldier, Hom R, May 
On the Science of Preaching, New R, June 
Finance: Bank Rate in England, France, and 
Germ:ny, 1870-1890, Bank, June 
Fish as Focd, T B, June 
Fishee, Fresh Water, Black, June 
France: 
The — — of the Loire, L. Frechette 
on, H one 
France oe taly, C R, June 
poh ~we en Ancient Lay Endowments, 
CR, 


French- Swi a Frontier, C, June 


y of, W R, June 
xtinction of, J. Gordon on, 


Gambling, Histor 
at ay yy 


NAR 
Geogra piay 
Best Boks on Geography, H. R. Millon, Lad, 


Definitions of Geographical Names, Scot 


G M, June 
On the Study of bab ag y, A M, June 
George I. and George I andwritings of, L H, 


June 
German Sketches, by Bliss Perry, Scrib, June 





Germany, — of, Girlhood of, Mrs. Pereira 
on, G W, June 

|Gibbs, Henry Hucks, Bookworm, W. Roberts | 
on, Bk-wm, June 

Glasgow Foundry Boys, H. Johnston on, G W, 
June 

Glastonbury, Rev. A. M. Nickalls on, K O, June | 

Gold Mines of Scotland, Scots, June 

Gordon, Saint and Soldier, Archdeacon Farrar 
on, Hom R, May 

Greece and the ey Church, Rev. A. R. Mac- 
ewen on, 

Gresley, Horace, Unpublish. d Letters of, Lipp, 
Ju 


Gheains, Hon. N. G. Lyttelton on, New n,| 
June 


Hair and Hair Fashions, M. R, Davies cn, G M, 
une 

Hamerton, P. G., on a Basis of Positive 
Morality, C R, June 

Hasisadra’s hatintane, by Prof. Huxley, N C, | 
June 

Heine, Translations of, Lady Duff Gordon on, 
Mur, June 

Herkomer, Prof, Biographical, C § J, Jun> 

Houghton, Lord (Monckton Milaes), T B, Jure 


Ibsen and ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” by H. James, New 
R, June 

Imperial Federation, see under Colonies 

India: Popular R-forms, Sir W. W. Hunter on, 


, May 
The Rise of British Dominior, by Sir A. 
| Lyall, Mac, June 
| Indian Question of America, see under Race 
Problems 
Influenza, Sir M. Mackenzie on, F R, June 
Dr. Schofield en, L H, Jun 
Inns of Court, T. H. B. Graham on, G M, June 











Inspiration, Chinese Ideas of, by W. A. P. 
artin, A R, May 

Ireland : 

| How to Urllice the Rata of Ireland, by G. C. 


Rothery, Lad, ¥ 
| A Neglected itis ‘Factor, by F. W. Currey, 
Nat R, June 
Is the Irish Problem Insoluble ? W R, June 
| Italy as a Field for Emigration, Nat R, June 
Italy and France, C R, June 


wane Schemes, M P, June 

| Japan: Crris ianity as a Fa. tor in Japanese 
Politics, Chaut, June 

| Japanese Women, "H. T. Finck on, Cos, June 

Jefferies, Richard, T B, June 

| Jefferson, Thowas, E. B. Powell on, A May 

| Jews : What is Judaism? by A. S. Isaacs, A, 


May 
Jeniae Colonies in eats. Major C. R. 
| Conder on, Black, June 
Jewish Proverbs i in the Early Christian Cen- 


turies, by W. ’. Smith, Sun H, Juns3 
| Joachim, Jos., Portraits of, Str, May 
| Jones, H. A, 


Portraits of, Str, May 
Plays of, C. T. J. Hiatt on, Ig, June 
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Journalism : 
Sunday Newsrapers, Dr. G. S. Chadbourne 
on, O D, May 
Some Methods of Modern Journalism, C J, 


June 
Count, L H, June 


Kalnoky, 
King’s uck, C, June 






























































Labour Candidate, C, June 
bour Questions : 
Child Labour, see under Mg rag 

Landor, Walter Savage, T B, J 

Launay, Gabrielle de, ‘an Eighteenth Century 
Juliet, by James Mortimer 

Law and the Lawyers : 
The County Court, a? 
Inns of Cuurt, T. Sy em on, G M, 

June 

Law Endowments, Anc‘ent, E. A. Freeman on, 
CR, June 

Leeward Islands, D. Morris on, J RC I, 

Leo XIII., Pope, and his Writings, Dr. st Manz 
on, Black, June 

Liddon, Canon, Dr. W. C. Wilkinson on, 


om R, a 
Linco Abraham, W R, June. Carl Schu:z on, 
, June 
Lind, Jenny, Rev. H. R. Haweis on, C R, June 
Literature : 
7 ne Unpublished, by F. H. Howe, Cos, 


oe Servility i in Literature, by Prof. T. David- 
son, F, Ma 
Literary Coincidences, J. Dennis on, L H, 
June 
Liverpool Social Experiment, A, May 
Lobster, Threatened Extinction of, L H, June 
Locust Plague in Algeria, Mrs. C. Bodley on, 
CR, June 
L«ndon after aa Romans, by Walter Besant, 
Harp, Jun 
Loudot lore the Great Fire, W.C. Sydney on, 
une 


lad y, Hero and Martyr, by T. Dimmock, 
ay 
Loyalists, James Hannay on, N E M, May 


=. Archbishop, Canon Benham on, F R, 
une 
Magic Lantern Mission, Help, Ju 
~~ Blue-Book, Sir R R. Temple on, C R, 
une 
Sir J. Johnston on, N C, June 
Manning, Cardinal, on Child Labour, C R, June 
Mariners of Eogland b.fore the Armada, by 
H. H. Sparling, E I, June 
Marriage and the Marriage Laws : 
as aw of Divorce, by Sir A. Stephen, C R, 
un 
Menute Hospital at Clapham, Help, June 
Mazzini, National Monument for, Earl B.ind 
on, Mur, June 
Medical Women, Phren M, June 
Ministering Children’s Le2gue, 
Meath on, Help, June 
Missions : 
A Missionary Crisis at Home, by D. N. Beach, 
AR, May 
Japan, Rev. C. C. Starbuck on, A R, May 
The Miracles of Missions, Mis R, June 
Anniversary of the Church Mission ary Society. 


Countess of 


Mis I, June 
Mohammedan Women, Mrs. Reichardt cn, 
NC, June 


Moliére, Andrew Lang on, Serib, June 
Moltke, Count von, 
yA Man of Letters, by H. A. Perry, Mac, 
une 
Momerie, Dr. A., on Changes of Orthodoxy in 
England, F, Msy 
Morality : 
A — of mene Morality, by P. G. Hamer- 
n, C R, June. 
Moral Undertone, A R, May 
Practical Morality, W R, Jun 
Morocco: the World's Last Market, by C. F. 
Goss, NC, June 
Music: 
English ee German Music, W. Austin on, 
Nat R, June 


Nana Sahid’s Englishman. E I, June 

Napoleon's Views of Religion, H. A. Taine on, 
R, May 

Napoleon, Prince, W R. June 

Nasir of Balkh, Nat R, June 








Navies: 
The Mariners of es PR before the Armada, 


H. H. . Sparling, E I, June 
ndian Troop: hip. CS J, June 
Sean Naval En ents, C J, Jurie 
— hes geal pen Saas on, New R, 


New i eee. A, May 
af Mabil, the Lights of the Harem, by S. G. 
Benjamin, Cos, J Ady 


Rist Resolution, Sir James F. Stephenson, 
on, N C, June 
— Movement, Rev. A. Pocock on, N H, 


Palestine 
: Seah “Colonies, Major C. R. Conder on, 


un 
Parana River, T. . on, Harp, June 
Paris Boulevards, F. . Sarcey on, crib, June 
Patent System of America, Chaut, June 
Purlotiom, Training in, by L. K. Trotter, 
a 
Pensions ~4 the People, by 8S. J. A. Fitzgerald, 


Tin, 
Porloles, 6 "Prince < Democracy, by H. L. 
Havell, Mac, J 


Pda, France, *y. "R. 8. Clifford on, S, June 
1g: aphs of og Subjects, by W. G. 
n, Scrib, J 

Physical ‘Conscience, ° arabe!’ a Kenealy on, 
Nat R, J 

Pinero, A. W. ° Portraits of, Str, Ma: 

Playgrounds of a Great City, Rev. y: R. Buck- 
land on, Sun M, June 

Poetry and Sciznce, Dr. H. Allen on, P, L, May 

Politician and Pharisee in Ame. ica, 18. Ciark. 
son on, N A R; May 

Pompadour, M cman de, and her House, Julia 
Magruder on, Cos, June 

Pope, see under Leo XIII. 

rr, The United States Census, by F. 

A, Walker, F, May 

Is i a ae: =< SEE ? Ly, June 

yest cs Telegraph School, C S «i June 

reaching, Science of, by Bishop Car 

bby rors m Farrar, and R-v. H. P. 
New R, June 

Prison Mis.tone, ¥ H, J 

Proctor, Mrs. BiograpLicu, GT, June 

Prudhomme, Bally: F . F. Roget on, Lad, May 

Gut ino Pedag ‘gic Autobiography 
0 


Race Problems of America : 
A New Government for Indians, by T. H. 
A riobles: OD, May 
Righte and Wronge of the Red Men, OD, 


May 
What the Southern Negro is solnm. A M, June 
Railway Station Indicators, C J, J 
Religion in Pub ic Schools, Miss M. "HL. Leonard 
on, AR, May 
Rest, Teelinique of, Anna C. Brackett on, Harp, 


Jun 

Richard de La wae) “* White Rose,” H. W. Wolff 
on, Black, 

Rivers of Eben, Col. T. A. Do?ge on, Harp, 


June 
Rowanes, Prof. G. J., Phren M, June 


nter, 
ughes, 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


Rorke, Miss Mary, Po traits of, Str, May 
Rowing at Oxford, A M, June _ 
Rusk:niana, Ig, June 


Russia : 
The Tsar versus Jew, by the Countess of 
Desart, N C, June 
Russia of To-day, by E. Bium, A, May 


Salvation Army: 

Sunrise on ‘‘ Darkest England,” All W, June 
School Buard:, Taonghts on, Lad, May 
Schreiner, Miss Q., ‘The Woman's Rose,” 
eine: R, June 

ie 

Postry and Science; by Dr. H. Allen, PL. 

oy 
Scotlaud 

Home Rule, Scots, June 

A United National Courch, Seots. June 
Selina, Gomaten = Huatinguon, De. H. Allon 

on, Sun M, J 
Servants : How to Tra! n Girls for Domestic Ser- 

vice, Help, 

ships! Ratetee on the Atlantic, by W. H. 

ideing, Scrib, June 

The Mediterranean Steamship Line. M. 

Robertson, Mur, June 
Shrewsbury, Ir M, June ) 
= the Pompeii of Hampshire, Y E, 

une 
Simian ae e, R. L. Garner on New R, June 
Sims, , P.rtraits of, Str, May 
Socialism ; Favourable Aspects of oe So- 
. eran a Jos. Journey th NAR, Ma: 

n iligeuce Journey t ny h Spain, b 

Capt. W. Verner, Nat R, J - ¥ 

Spain a Democratic tee te rE. Castelar, F, 


Spiders C. Lloyd Morgan on, Ata, June 
"Gulla He Ts it Worth Inves'igating? by 
jan Hawthorne and Rev. M. J. Savage, A, 


Sport in British Honduras, C J, J 
— Rev. C. H., Rev. E. fama on, KO, 


Juni 

Stanley, Henry M., ar :cences of, by T. B. 
Connery, Cos, Jun 

State Church, ape f r, by P. McAdam 
Muir, Lad, May 

State Insurance ; ag oe as Pensions, Canon 
Blackley on, Help, Ja 

State Rights and oretgn Relations, Ex-Seore- 
tary Bayard on, F, May 

State Socialism, see uw’ der Socialis, 

Stone Sigus (Old) of London, Str, May 


Talleyrand Memoirs 
D. J. M-dley on, Ww R, al 
Woitelew Reid on, C M, Jun 
Tap-Room: How not to fight it, Help, June 
Temp rance and the Liquor Traffic : 
Common Sense on the Excise Question, b: 
ag Andrews and Rev. H. Crosby, N A 


'y 
Terry, Klleu, Stray Memories, New R, June 
Theosophy, see also under Mdme. Blavatsky : 
Te and the Social Evil, by D. Harij, 
Wayside Jottings in Theosophical Indfa, Luc, 


Thorvaldaen Museum, C. H. He:fo:d on, Lipp, 
une 

















Thrush~s, C, J 

Town and Village Government, H. L. Nelson 
on, Harp, 

Tudor, Tater Sarah Tyt'er on, G O P, June 

Tupper, Sir Chas. on the Wiman Conspiracy, 
y 


** Unco’ Guid,” by Max O’Rell, A, May 

United States : 

State Rights and Foreign Relations, by Ex- 
Secretary Bayard, F, May 

The Census, by F, A. Walker, F, May 

Reciprocity, by R. Q. Mil!s, F, May 

South-Western Commerce and Gulf Harbours, 
by Senator W. P. Frye, F. May. 

Free a Coinags, by Edw.  sihtason, F, 


A *Teouble before America, by W. Moffatt, 
Black, June 

Lynch Law and NAR they Immigration, 
‘by H. C. Lodge, NA R, M 

The Politician and the Pharisee, by J. S. 
Clarkson, N A R, May 

om Business, p hw by H. Clews, NAR, 


The Sa Conspiracy Unmasked, by Sir C. 
Tupoaer, NA R, May 
The McKin!ey Bill, A. "Camegio on, NC, June 
Universities : 
Limitations of wes ‘te Universities, by H. 
Davis, Ed R, M 
University Tesis, W R, June 


Vainum, General, on a Cens'itution of Govern 
ment ih 1787, by General J. M. Varnum, 
M AH, May 

Voluntary Movement, Analysis of, V. Horsley 
on, NC, June 


Wales : 
Te Church in Wales, by W. J. Thomas, Nat 
, Juue 
Princess of, Lucy C. Lillie on, Lipp, June 
— Frederick, Julia Cartwright on, Mac, 
une 
Wallis, Sir Provo, Portraits of, Str, May 
Warwickshire Avon, Harp, June 
Washington, The Oldest House in, M. T. 
Adkis on, N E M, May 
Water Supply of London, Ye F M, June 
Wealth, G ‘spe lo‘, Bi- -hop Potter on, NAR, May 
Irresponsible Wealth, by E. J. Phelps. N A R, 


a 
White, Arnold, and his Work, G T, June 
Whitman, Walt., H. L. Traube' on, N E M. May 
Whittier, John Gneenleaf, G. Crutchley on, 
MN CG, June 
Wiman (Erastus) ey Unmasked, by Sir 
C. Tupper, NAR 
Ld tu the Wena by Wi:frid Ward, NC, 
une 
Women and Women’s Work : 
Japanese Women, by H. T. Finck, Cos, June 
Medical Women, Phren M, June 
eee Women, by Mis. Reichardt, 
Women at an — University, by Eleanor 
Field, C M, June 
Women in the County Council, Chaut, June 
Woolwich Arsenal, C. S. Pelham-Clinton on, 
Cos, June 
E. HETHERINGTON. 
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